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Tue theories which have been propounded in relation to the. 
origin of architecture, are two in number. Some have suppos- 
ed, that, with the other arts, it took its rise with a primitive 
people ; others, that each different nation had adopted modes of 
building suited to her habits and climate, and by imitations and 
improvements upon the first rude structures, it had finally reach- 
ed that state in which it is entitled to the name of a fine art. In 
the present condition of the world, both opinions are no doubt 
entitled to attention, and are in some degree true. The nations 
of Europe still give to their edifices of brick and plaister, the 
forms of Grecian architecture, and even where a more noble 
material is employed, stick unmeaning columns upon structures 
that neither need them as a support, nor admit them as an es- 
sential part ; while we are frequently found imitating the mas- 
sive forms of the Doric marble in timber, and adapting them as 
decorations to shingle habitations. But it was not so in the in- 
fancy of the world. Then, no people had previously existed who 
had stamped the indelible character of their taste and genius upon 
their architectural works ; communieation was difficult from state 
to state, and pride and hostile feeling would have prevented imi- 
tation, had the means of intercourse been more easy. Each peo- 
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ple therefore, must have adopted the mode of building adapted to 
their habits of life, and embellished it with such ornaments as 
unaided taste would have directed. , 

So true is this, that even at the present day we can trace in 
architecture, even of the most elaborate character, the lineaments 
of its primitive form, and the resemblance of the rude materials 
of which its prototype was constructed. The still existing pyra- 
mid of Cholula, the vast mass of the Birs-Nimbrod, and those we 
read of in the retreat of the ten thousand as existing on the bor- 
ders of Media, recall to our memory the simple earthen mound, 
the earliest form in which it was sought to commemorate the 
mighty dead. 

ho that has viewed the long perspective of a gothic aisle, has 
not been compelled to think of the wicker temples of the Sax- 
ons, and that some magician 
***T wixt poplars straight, the osier wand, 
In many a freakish knot had tied, 
Then framed a spell when the work was done, 
That changed the willow wreath to stone ?” 

Among the Etruscans, the earth was the altar of the deity, the 
vault of the heavens his temple. When their sacred rites were 
secluded by walls from their serfs, these walls were made to up- 
hold an imitative hemisphere, whose vault we trace in succes- 
sive progress through the dome of the Pantheon, still upborne on 
solid walls ; the circular arcade of St. Sophia, and the Duomo of 
Florence ; until we reach the sublime conception of Michael An- 
gelo, who suspended the vault and its supporting walls in mid 
air. 

If then we can trace forms of building that we still execute and 
imitate, up to the first rude essays at architecture, we are fairly 
warranted in attempting to discover the source of Egyptian ar- 
chitecture in the circumstances in which its early inhabitants 
were placed. For them, there was no antiquity to copy, no mo- 
dels of taste to emulate ; circumstances of an imperative nature 
prescribed to them their early habitation, and their remaining 
edifices are, as we shall find, formed upon this single model. 

We cannot interrogate history in respect to the mode of life 
of the early inhabitants of Egypt. Even the vast discoveries 
of Champollion, and Young, have only carried us to a period 
in which a numerous and civilized people was engaged in shak- 
ing off the yoke of barbarous conquerors, and resuming the ex- 
ercise of arts whose principles and practice were derived from 
their progenitors. We are therefore compelled to resort to the 
not less sure indications which nature herself affords, indications 
which in respect to Egypt are too definite to be mistaken. We 
have the authority of direct history for the fact, that Lower Egypt 
was gained from the sea, by a skilful direction of the deposite of 
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the Nile; by bringing human industry to control and govern 
the action of powerful natural causes. But until the population 
became numerous enough to demand, or powerful enough to cre- 
ate, this extensive territory, it must have been confined to the 
valley of the Nile, and the Delta must have been a mixture of 
muddy lakes and impassable morasses, traversed and torn by the 
stream. 

The valley of the Nile is confined on each side by mountains; 
between these two chains, the Lybian and the Arabic, there is na- 
turally no secure position for human abode ; the river, in its an- 
nual rise of thirty feet, spreads even now, from mountain to 
mountain, although the soil has evidently been raised by its de- 
posite far above its original height. The mountains themselves 
are barren of vegetation; nor can we believe that they ever pre- 
sented that clothing of wood which in moister climates will 
spring even from the naked rock. The Acacia is the only tree 
indigenous in Upper Egypt, and it is entirely unfit for architec- 
tural purposes, or even to form a temporary shelter from the sun 
and dew.  ° 

But in these very rocks they would have found abodes provid- 
ed by nature. From the site of ancient Memphis, until we ascend 
the Nile beyond the ruins of Thebes, both mountains are com- 
posed of stratified limestone full of organic remains. Such rocks, it 
is well known to geologists, abound in natural caverns in all east- 
ern countries; and although no cavities are now found in Egypt 
that do not bear the marks of human skill, we have no right to 
assert that it was not in many cases merely called in aid of na- 
ture, to smooth and embellish abodes, originally provided by 
her. Much of this rock too, was of a highly sectile and friable na- 
ture. We have at the moment before us, specimens, containing 
the fossil characteristic of the harder material of the Pyramids, 
which have the consistence of chalk, and which may be cut as 
readily as that substance. When the natural caverns then became 
insufficient for the growing population, the artificial formation of 
others would be no difficult task. With the demand, the skill of 
workmanship would naturally increase ; harder limestones would 
be worked, then the flinty but friable sand-stones of the quarries 
of Selseleh, and finally, the hard imperishable rock that still bears 
the name of the city of Syene. 

To understand fully the causes which led to the erection of such 
enormous works by the Egyptians, as still astonish and have for 
ages astonished the world, we must investigate other circumstan- 
ces besides those of climate and position. It cannot be doubted 
that the form of government, the density of population, the cha- 
racter of the sacred rites, have an important influence upon the 
magnitude of the public works of a nation. 

The government of Egypt was monarchical from the very 
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earliest date. If something of a patriarchal character may have 
tempered it in respect to particular classes, it was not the less 
despotic in its principles. Now, a monarchical and despotic go- 
vernment, if it be only stable, as that of Egypt was, is incontest- 
ably more favourable to the execution of magnificent structures, 
than one more free. This is an inference from all that we know 
of history. The works of the sovereigns of Nineveh and Baby- 
lon, probably equalled, if they did not surpass, in magnitude, the 
structures of the Pharaohs ; and in Rome, from the expulsion of 
the kings to the reign of Augustus, no public building was un- 
deriaken at all to be compared to the structures of the Elder Tar- 
quin. We owe the magnificence of the Parthenon to the influence 
of a single person over the democracy at Athens, and his taste and 
public spirit were gratified at a risk which seems to have operated 
as a warning to all subsequent popular leaders, to avoid such en- 
terprises. In general, structures not directly devoted to public 
utility, are a mark of servitude. When a monarch holds in his 
hands the treasures of a whole nation, he distributes them accord- 
ing to his pleasure. If absolute, he will hesitate at no exaction which 
will enable him to gratify his taste, whether the object be useful, 
or merely contribute to inflate his vanity. History informs us, 
that such abuse of power was not unknown in Egypt; and we 
may infer that even where its exercise was not felt as oppressive, 
large sums might be devoted to purposes of mere ostentation. 
Many of the kings unquestionably constructed vast buildings, 
without adding to the burthens of the nation, and gained the 
sanction of a powerful priesthood, to what might have otherwise 
been considered as wanton extravagance. 

So long as the government of Egypt retained a paternal charac- 
ter, its population was probably redundant beyond any modern 
parallel, Considered as a grain country alone, it was capable of 
supporting a population three times as great as one of equal extent 
in a less favoured climate ; a triple harvest blesses the labours of 
the husbandman, and the increase in each is far greater than is 
known in Europe. But it besides produces those tropical plants 
which yield more of food on a given space of ground, than any of 
the vegetables of the temperate zone, and which grow, where from 
the aridity of the soil the cereal gramina cannot vegetate ; such 
are various species of the palm, which if not indigenous, have 
long been naturalized in Egypt. Domestic animals, too, multiply 
with great rapidity, and the prolific influence of the waters of the 
Nile, is said to extend to the human race. With a population cre- 
ated and supported by such causes, we cannot wonder that a go- 
vernment, commanding without fear of accountability the whole 
resources of the country, could project and execute works at which 
the richest and most powerful nations of modern times would he- 
sitate. 
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The sacred rites of the Egyptians were twofold; the worship 
of the gods, and the honour of departed worth. The religion of 
the Egyptians, although a polytheism, was not as prolific in dei- 
ties as that of the Greeks, nor did the collective polytheism ap- 
ply to the separate districts. Few cities,except the capitals, and 
for this we shall see a reason, had more than a single temple, or 
worshipped more than a single form of the divine presence. The 
priests of Egypt were a separate caste, to which the monarchs 
appear to have belonged. Cherished both from the ties of con- 
sanguinity, and as a sure means of supporting the royal power, 
the priesthood were rich and powerful, and their temples splendid. 
The influence of the religion was maintained by the charm of 
mystery; numerous gates closed by veils succeeded each other, 
and conducted the worshipper from vestibule to vestibule, al- 
lowing him to perceive only from a distance, and in the midst 
of obscurity, the true temple or sanctuary whose access was in- 
terdicted except to the initiated. In Egypt, even more than in 
Greece, what might be considered mere accessories, formed the 
principal portion of the sacred buildings ; the sanctuary was small, 
and galleries, courts, vestibules, and habitations for the priests, 
swelled the mass to its imposing magnitude. But in the mode 
of worship, the darkness of the penetralia, and the mystery of 
the rites, we are forcibly reminded of the cavern in which the 
first corrupters of the true worship may have sheltered their im- 
posture from their deceived and credulous votaries. 

The rites of sepulture in Egypt grew out of circumstances pecu- 
liar to that country. The scarcity of fuel precluded the use of the 
funeral pile ; the rocks which bounded the valley denied a grave ; 
and the sand of the deserts afforded no protection from outrage 
by wild beasts; while the valley, regularly inundated, forbade it 
to be used as a charnel-house, under penalty of pestilence to the 
living. Hence grew the use of antiseptic substances, in which the 
nation became so skilled, as to render the bodies of their dead in- 
accessible to the ordinary process of decay, The mummies thus 
preserved, we cannot but believe, remained the inmates of their 
usual habitations; for even at a late day—the probable continuance 
as a custom, of what was at first a necessity—these relics were ex- 
hibited at their feasts. But in process of time the accumulation 
of corses would have caused a change of residence, and the original 
habitation of the living became exclusively devoted to the dead. 

Other important causes must have been still more influential 
in determining the abandonment of the cavern habitations of the 
earlier inhabitants. A growing and improving people could not 
jong endure to be shut up in rocky grottos during the inundation, 
or to pursue their agricultural labours at other seasons, far from a 
fixed abode. A remedy for these inconveniences was found in 
the erection of mounds in the plain, and quays upon the banks 
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of the river, exceeding in elevation its utmost rise, and extended 
with the increase of population until they could contain import- 
ant cities. Such artificial mounds are still to be seen forming 
the basis of all the important ruins that exist, and may even be 
distinguished from the surrounding, and often surpassing alluvial 
deposite, where traces of buildings can hardly be detected. 

hen we consider the remarkable skill exhibited by the Egyp- 
tians in the art of stone-cutting, manifested too at the most re- 
mote period to which we can trace them historically, we cannot 
but ascribe this characteristic taste to something in their original 
habits. The first necessities of their ancestors must have given 
this impulse to the national genius, and determined the character 
which theirarchitecture manifests, down to the latest period of their 
existence, not merely as an independent nation, but as a separate 
people.* In the same way that the Tyrians and the inhabitants 
of Palestine owed to their cedar forests, their taste and skill in 
the workmanship of wood,t the Egyptians derived from their 
original mode of life, from their abundant quarries, and from the 
facility they found in excavating the rocks into dwellings, the 
taste for the workmanship of stone which distinguishes them; and 
this taste explains the high degree of perfection they attained in 
this art. 

We find, it may be said, in many other countries, and among 
other ancient nations, the traces of considerable excavations. But, 
attentively examined, these do not furnish the same illustration 
of their primitive mode of life, and of the origin of their architec- 
ture, which is afforded by the hypogées of Egypt. The distinc- 
tion between them is indeed obvious. In Egypt, the excavations 
skirt the whole valley of the Nile, and are to be found wherever 
there was a possibility for the original population to have existed. 
They are beyond all doubt monuments of the mode of life of 
Troglodytes. In other countries they are confined to the neigh- 
bourhood of the chief cities, and merely show that these cities 
were built of materials which it was necessary todraw from beneath 
the surface of the earth. Such are the excavations that are found 
near Rome, Paris, Naples, Syracuse, and Agrigentum. And 
these have all in their turn become places of burial. But Upper 
Egypt offers throughout its whole extent, excavations beyond 
number, some of which still furnish its inhabitants with their 
permanent abode. Upon inspection too, these grottoes were ob- 
viously intended for different uses. Some were no doubt actu- 
ally excavated for the object usually assigned to them, name- 
ly, to receive the embalmed bodies of the dead; others again, we 
may believe, were converted to that use, although originally in- 


* Quatremere de Quincy, p. 21. 
t Ibid, p. 22. + Ibid, p. 23. 
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tended for one very different; and others have served for the 
rformance of religious rites: but there are some which were ap- 
plied to neither of these purposes, and history, in strict accord- 
ance with observation, informs us that they were occupied as 
habitations. 

Of the private architecture of the Egyptians, but few remains. 
have come down to us. It was composed therefore chiefly of 
perishable materials, probably of bricks dried in the sun, like 
those of their successors in the occupation of the country. But 
we have direct authority for believing they were skilful in the 
use of this material. Diodorus informs us that the houses of 
Thebes were four or five stories in height, and such a mode of 
structure must have been demanded by the necessity of enclosing 
the cities within the smallest possible space, in order to avoid 
trenching upon the lands, whence the means of subsistence was 
to be obtained. Of this material there are still remains in many 
public edifices, particularly in the Pyramids of Faioum and Sac- 
cara; these bricks appear to have been simply dried in the sun, 
and mixed with cut straw to form a bond. In the climate of 
Egypt, even such frail materials had sufficient solidity for private 
dwellings; and where the strength of an appropriate mass was 
added, they remain to the presentday. But the simple walls of 
a private house would soon yield, both to natural causes and in- 
tentional violence. 

Materials however of far greater solidity were used in many 
of their public edifices, and palaces and temples have descended 
to our own time in a state of wonderful preservation. By the 
examination of these, we can not only judge of the origin and 
principles of Egyptian architecture, but determine the very lo- 
ealities whence the materials were drawn, and the precise man- 
ner in which the mechanical construction was effected. 

I. In inquiring into the origin and principles, certain promi- 
nent characters strike us at once that cannot be mistaken. The 
plans and great outlines of their buildings are remarkable for 
simplicity and sameness, however diversified they may be in 
decoration and ornament; openings are extremely rare, and the 
interior of their temples are as dark as the primitive caverns 
themselves; so that when within them it is difficult to distin- 
guish between an excavation and a building; the pillars are of 
enormous diameter, and resemble in their proportions the masses 
left to support the roof of mines and quarries; nay, their hypo- 
style halls are almost similar in appearance to this kind of exca- 
vation ; the portals, porticoes, and doors, are enclosed in masses, 
in such a way as to present the appearance of the entrance of a 
cave; and the roofs of vast stones lying horizontally, could have 
been imitated from no shelter erected in the open air: all indeed 
tends to confirm the opinion, deduced from a consideration of the 
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necessary mode of life of the first inhabitants of this country. 
We shall have occasion, in speaking of the ruins of Thebes, to 
describe more fully the marked characters of the buildings which 
still remain upon the ancient site of that metropolis. 

II. The Egyptians employed in many of their edifices the stone 
which lay most convenient to them in the adjacent mountains. The 
great Pyramids still remain to attest this fact. But we find that 
many of their structures have disappeared, and this we can at 
once explain from the use which innumerable generations have 
made of this calcareous material in the manufacture of lime. The 
vast masses of the stones of the pyramids, and their compara- 
tive distance from the bank of the river, have preserved them 
from the fate which has caused the disappearance of the temples 
of Memphis, and probably of innumerable other structures in 
Middle Egypt. 

It is not until we ascend the river to a convenient distance from 
quarries of a material unfit to be applied to this ignoble use, that 
we meet with any remains of buildings approaching to a perfect 
state ; nay, until we actually leave the calcareous formation, that 
we have reason to suspect the loss of many invaluable relics. At 
Thebes, for instance, it is conclusively shown that a building 
certainly second, if not first in its fame, the Memnonium, has 
wholly disappeared in consequence of this cause. 

The buildings remaining in the Thebaid, beginning with the 
temple of Denderah, are constructed, for the greatest part, of 
sand stone. This material was drawn from quarries, in moun- 
tains of that species of rock, which form a part of both the Ly- 
bian and Arabic chains, from Syene until within a day’s journey 
of Esné, the ancient Latopolis. The breadth of this formation is 
about a degree of latitude, and it forms a belt of a transition 
character, between the primitive rocks of the cataracts and the 
calcareous formation of the Thebaid. For this whole extent, the 
valley has but little breadth. In one place, the opposite moun- 
tains approach so near to each other, as barely to leave room for 
the bed of the river. The quarries are in this place vastly more 
extensive than in any other; and, as a general rule, the quantity 
of excavation seems to have depended on the facility of water 
carriage, the quarries being more numerous and more extensive- 
ly worked in those parts of the mountains most convenient to the 
river. This position of the principal quarries near the brink of 
the river, facilitates the access to them, and enables them to be 
readily examined. In spite of this, the French expedition first 
made known the nature of the rock they are composed of. For- 
mer travellers, unwilling to believe that monuments so celebrat- 
ed for their durability and the richness of their ornaments, were 
constructed of ordinary substances, have fancied that they saw 
in the strata which supplied the material, as well as in the edifiees 
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themselves, granite, porphyry, basalt, and marble, So far from 
this, these quarries furnish nothing but a sand-stone, composed 
of quartzose grains, usually united by a calcareous cement; and 
of this stone are constructed, almost without exception, all the 
buildings yet existing between Denderah and Syene. 

The colours of this stone are greyish, yellowish, or even al- 
most white; some have a slight tinge of rose colour, and others 
various veins of different shades of yellow. But when. forming 
a part of the mass of a building, they produce an almost uniform 
effect of colour, of a light grey. Some of the stones are besides 
marked with innumerable small spots of black, brown, or yellow, 
formed of argillaceous earth, coloured by oxide of iron. Others 
again enclose plates of black, yellow, or silvery mica. 

The hardness of this sand-stone is rarely considerable, nay it 
often yields to the friction of the nail, but the hardness is uni- 
form in each separate block. The strength of these stones to re- 
sist fracture is small, but it also is equal, and it was possible to 
obtain large masses without vein or fissure. Much pains must 
have been taken by the Egyptians in the choice of the proper 
layers, to obtain stones possessing the last quality, so indispen- 
sable in the construction of their roofs, where instead of vaults, 
single stones extended from wall to wall, or from pillar to pillar. 

The excavations found in these mountains are capable of hav- 
ing furnished a quantity of material, vastly greater than is now 
to be found in existing edifices. Roziére, whose statement we 
have followed, endeavours to account for this, by quoting a pas- 
sage of Pliny, by which it appears that the sand used by the 
stone-cutters throughout the Roman world, was brought from 
the Thebaid, and formed a considerable article of commerce from 
the port of Alexandria. This sand must have been the. quartz- 
ose detritus of the sand-stone, and the temples and edifices of 
the Thebaid may have been dilapidated for this purpose, as 
those of middle Egypt were, to be burnt into lime. 

The basso relievos, and the sculptures that cover every part of 
Egyptian architecture, have been a subject of surprise to all tra- 
vellers, in consequence of the immensity of the labour bestowed 
upon them. The wonder has been enhanced by false opinions as 
to the nature of the substance employed. It has been represent- 
ed as almost impracticable to the tools of the sculptor. This 
might at first sight appear probable, from the silicious nature of 
its grains. But such is the mode of its aggregation, and the uni- 
formity of its structure, that so far from resisting, it offers in- . 
credible facilities for the execution of hieroglyphic and sym- 
bolic sculptures. The cement yields readily to the tool, and 
the silicious parts separate without flying; Roziére satisfied him- 
self by actual experiment, that the labour necessary to cover the 
edifices of the Thebaid with figures and characters, was not one- 
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fifth part of that which would have been necessary, had they 
been built of marble. 

While the walls, the platform-roofs, the pillars, and all other 
essential parts of the great buildings that yet remain in the The- 
baid, were of the material we have described above, their courts, 
their entrances, and their approaches, were embellished with obe- 
lisks, and statues of a more costly and enduring substance. This 
is, to apply a generic name, the Granite of Syene, the Cata- 
ract, and Elephantine. 

The most important of the rocks of this species, is the rose- 
granite. The beauty of its colours, the large size of its crystals, 
its hardness and its durability, would render it remarkable, had 
not the use made of it by the Egyptians, and by the Greeks and 
Romans in imitation of them, assured it an eternal celebrity. 
From two-thirds to five-sixths of the whole mass of this rock is 
composed of a felspar, of a colour varying from rose to brick- 
red; the next substance in abundance is mica, sometimes of a 
green, at other times of a golden hue; the third essential part 
is a transparent quartz: and there is besides, occasionally pre- 
sent, portions of hornblende, whose black colour is sometimes 
assumed by plates of the mica. 

The preponderance of a red felspar in this rock, gives it a con- 
stant and determinate character, although its varieties and the 
accidental circumstances which attend it are without number. Its 
shade of red varies, sometimes deepening, sometimes fading into 
orange or even yellow, and crystals of felspar of other colours 
are sometimes disseminated through it, but still its peculiar as- 
pect will prevent its being confounded with any granite that has 
yet been discovered in other countries. 

In ascending the Nile, this rock is not met with until Syene 
has been passed, and it extends itself far to the south of the island 
of Phile. It seems to form a sort of bank, with innumerable 
pointed summits, in the midst of a formation of other primi- 
tive rocks; and extending across the river, confines its channel, 
and interrupts the passage, forming the first cataract. On the 
western side of the river it dips beneath strata of gneiss, and 
on the east is lost in the desert. 

The environs of Syene offer in less quantity, granitic rocks of 
several other characters. One of these is composed of such small 
crystals of the essential minerals, as to present at a small distance 
an uniform grey aspect; another has large white crystals of fel- 
spar, upon a black ground composed of mica mixed with horn- 
blende ; while a third, in which the felspar is disseminated in crys- 
tals so small as hardly to affect its general tint, is nearly black. 
But the most remarkable of these rocks is one which the an- 
cients called by the name of Egyptian basalt. This rock is found 
mixed and enveloped in the rose granite, and is therefore not of 
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volcanic origin. It presents to the naked eye a surface of a uni- 
form black colour; but when examined by a powerful magni- 
fier, crystals of felspar, mica, and quartz, are still to be distinguish- 
ed along with the amphibole, that gives it the most decided of 
its characters. 

The masses of granite used by the Egyptians, by the Greeks 
and Romans, were not extracted from regular quarries, if we 
except the excavations at two places situated south of Syene. 
We must, however, for want of a better term, call all the pla- 
ces whence this stone was obtained, by that epithet. They are 
to be found wherever there were granitic rocks isolated and 
easy to separate, not only on the main land and islands, but even 
in the bed of the river. The Egyptians, who did. not wantonly 
increase the difficulties which their gigantic enterprises present- 
ed, chose among the projecting rocks, such as had shapes suited 
to that of the monument they meant to execute, and the labour 
consisted in separating it from its base. In many instances, too, 
they must have found separate masses lying upon the general 
bed, such as are still to be seen in the adjacent deserts, or such, 
as placed in vast distinct pieces upon each other, form the sin- 
gular mountains between Syene and Philz. It thus happens that 
the appearance of labour at the quarries bears but a small ratio 
to the numerous and vast monoliths, as well as smaller fragments 
distributed throughout Egypt, and which are still visible. And 
to these must be added the quantity of monuments carried off 
by the Greeks, the Romans, and the Turks, as well as by the 
nations of modern Europe. But all these taken together are pro- 
bably less in quantity than those which are buried and lost for 
ever, in the rubbish that is heaped upon the sites of the ancient 
cities, or in the alluvial deposite of the Nile. 

Of all the monuments now to be seen, there is not one, each 
block of which, even in the present advanced state of the me- 
chanic arts, would not require years of labour, to detach it from 
the quarry and to smooth its surfaces. Much more would be 
still required when it is employed in the art of sculpture. 
One circumstance in respect to them is remarkable; the num- 
ber of monuments in the granite of Syene is far the greatest 
in the places most distant from its quarries. M. Roziére attri- 
butes this in part to the successive changes in the seat of govern- 
ment, from Thebes to Memphis, from Memphis to Alexandria, 
and the removal of remarkable and interesting monuments by the 
ruling powers to their new residence; but more especially to 
the nature of the country in Lower Egypt, which furnishes no 
other material for building but biick. Every permanent structure 
must therefore have been built of the stone of the Thebaid, and 
when the transportation would form the chief expense, the dif- 
ference in cost between the sand-stone of Silséléh and the granite 
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of Syene, would have borne no proportion to the difference in 
their beauty. In the Delta too, and particularly near Alexan- 
dria, the alluvial deposite is of much less depth than in the The- 
baid, and fewer monuments are in consequence buried beneath it. 

We have stated that one of the valuable qualities of the Syeni- 
tic rock is its great durability. A part of the monuments which are 
made of it have been preserved almost uninjured for many cen- 
turies, and still exhibit the admirable polish the Egyptians un- 
derstood so well to give to this refractory substance. In single 
blocks of near an hundred feet in length, such as form obelisks, 
no flaw or fissure is to be seen to cause their rupture, and when 
they are found broken, it is always the efiect of violence. But 
granite is not usually a durable substance ; in spite of its hardness, 
it is much more liable to exfoliation than many softer rocks, and 
is in all cases more subject to disintegration from natural causes, 
than marble. The granite of Syene however appears less liable 
to their action than that of most other localities, for although in 
situations less favourable than the Thebaid, it has been sensibly 
affected, it is so in a far less degree than could have been antici- 
pated. Chemical discoveries, made since the publication of the 
‘* Description de l’Egypte,” have shown that there are two mi- 
neral species which have until recently been confounded by mine- 
ralogists under the term of felspar ; one of these contains potassa, 
the other soda; now, as the former alkali is an ingredient in all 
soils, as is manifested by its being a constituent of the vegeta- 
bles they nourish, while the latter is not, it is more than proba- 
ble that the felspar containing it, is more liable to decomposition 
than the other. At all events, it is an interesting question, which 
we have not the means of solving, for want of specimens to de- 
termine to which of the two varieties the felspar of Syenitic 
granite belongs. We should then have the experience of forty 
centuries to direct us in the choice of those varieties of granite 
which are fit to be used as a building material. One of them is 
undoubtedly very liable to mechanical disintegration, the other 
not. 

III. The mode of building among the Egyptians was very 
peculiar. The Greeks dressed the stones they employed to 
the proper size, before they set them in their place, and each. 
applying itself accurately to the next, their walls were stable, in- 
dependent of cement. From this, the most perfect species of 
masonry, there is a regular decline through that of the Romans, 
and of the middle ages, to our own days, when in most cases no 
more than the mere outer surface is dressed. This mechanical 
part was as perfect in Egyptian architecture as in that of the 
Greeks, but the perfection was attained in a different manner. 
They placed, in their columns, rude stones upon each other, after 
merely smoothing the two surfaces of contact, and the figure of 
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the column, with all its decorations, was finished after it was set 
up. In their walls, the outer and inner surfaces of the stones 
were also left unfashioned, to be reduced to shape by one general 
process, after the whole mass had been erected. 

In all the buildings examined by the French, the courses lie 
perfectly horizontal and level, but the upright faces of the stones 
are often inclined to the vertical line ; and it happens frequently 
that two stones lie upon each other, to make up the same hori- 
zontal course, which in the adjacent parts consists but of one; 
and sometimes again the same stone forms a part of two adjacent 
courses. The joints are in all cases admirably dressed, and so 
close as to be hardly perceptible ; the cement which is employed, 
is therefore in very small quantity. But the Egyptians neither 
trusted to the cement, nor even to the great mass of the stones 
they usually employed, for the durability of their walls; they, in 
addition, took care to unite the stones of each course firmly to- 
gether. This was effected by cavities, adapted to each other, on 
the upper surface of each contiguous stone of the course, and fitted 
for the reception of clamps. ‘As these clamps were never found 
among the ruins, it was at first inferred that they had been me- 
tallic, and had been removed on account of their value. But on 
demolishing a portion of wall for the purpose of inquiring into 
this, the clamps were found to be of wood, which, inclosed in the 
wall, in a dry climate, had not decayed. They are about nine 
inches in length, and of the form of a double dove-tail, two-and 
a half inches broad at the ends, and one and a half in the middle. 
The foundations, wherever they were reached, were found to be 
walls a little thicker than those they sustained, and in these in- 
stances, they rested on the solid rock. 

These parts of the mechanical construction add to the solidity, 
but have little influence on the beauty of buildings; yet in those 
which are external, the execution of the Egyptian buildings is 
not less perfect. It is impossible to find in any buildings sur- 
faces better dressed, columns better rounded, angles more sharp, 
or more tasteful and graceful curves. But this perfection of the 
chisel is still more marked in the sculptures.* The foliage of 
the capitals, and all the ornaments, are cut with the greatest 
skill and purity. The figures are not less remarkable, their 
forms being graceful and easy, even when the outline is defective 
in truth. _ These figures being brought into relief by cutting the 
stone away around them, while their most projecting parts are 
in the plane of the wall, are but little raised; the details of the 

“figure are also, and as a necessary consequence, but faintly ex- 
pressed ; they appear as if they were enveloped in a veil, that 
conceals, and yet discloses their form. 


* Description de l’Egypte, Vol. I. p. 104. 
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So far as the art of sculpture was applied to the decoration of 
buildings, there isa sameness and monotony in the forms and atti- 
tudes of the figures. This was no doubt owing to the greater part 
of them being actually alphabetic characters, or at least anaglyphs : 
Lancret, the member of the commission, whom we have follow- 
ed in this account of the decorations, was at loss to account for 
the discrepancy between the skill of execution, and this mono- 
tony of form. He attempts to explain it, by supposing that 
the priests had chosen to prevent the progress of the art; but 
since the discoveries of Champollion and Young, the true reason 
is obvious, in the necessity of restricting homophonous charac- 
ters to one prescribed and certain form. It is the same with 
animals; they are all represented in profile; but they too are 
skilfully designed, and the sculptors have seized perfectly the 
predominating characteristic of the species. 

These invariable rules introduced in the sculptures that cover 
the walls of the principal buildings of Egypt, and the frequent 
repetition which their very nature demanded, gave room for the 
application of the division of labour in their execution. A sin- 
gle hand might have been constantly engaged upon objects of the 
same sort, and hence great numbers may have been employed at 
the same time, increasing both the rapidity of execution, and 
the excellence of each particular sculpture. A directing artist 
must have been required, but all the rest of the work may have 
been purely mechanical. 

‘It may be conceived that the forms of all the signs, and of all the figures, 
being determined for ages, they might have given each sculptor a single kind of 
object to execute, and thus employ a great number of men at a time. But fur- 
ther, when we consider that in the same building, all the heads of the gods, and 
all those of the goddesses, have an unique character; that the animals of the same 
species resemble each other perfectly ; that, in fine, every class of objects has, 
in the same manner, its proper character constantly preserved, we are led to 
think, even one whole figure was not intrusted to a single workman to begin 
and finish, but that several artists worked upon it successively : for instance, a 
fi was first marked out by him whose business this was ; then came another 
who carried in on a little farther, and thus successively until the last, whose duty 
it was to finish it. The painters then arrived in their turn, and each applied the 
? ropriate colour accorling to established rules.”—Lancret. Description de 

. pp. 107 & 108. 

It is at Thebes, the earliest known capital of Egypt, that we 
meet with the most extensive remains of its architecture, and 
many of these are in a state of tolerable preservation. They 
consist of excavations, palaces, and temples, and a few vestiges of 
the dwellings of private individuals. Before the dawn of au- 
thentic profane history, the importance of Thebes had declined, 
and the sacred history, of the interviews of Joseph with his bre- 
thren, and of the Exodus, prove that the chief seat of the Egyp- 
tian monarchs, even at that earlier date, was already on the con- 
fines of Lower Egypt, and probably, therefore, at Memphis. 
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But their tombs, and the continuation of work upon other monu- 
ments show, that if reasons of state called them to fix their prin- 
cipal residence nearer to the centre of population, both religious 
feeling, and natural inclination, still gave Thebes a preference in 
their estimation. It was different, when dynasties of other than 
Diospolitan origin, ascended the throne; from that period, the 
glories of Thebes began to fade. Its fall was accelerated by the 
ravages of Cambyses, but does not appear to have been fully con- 
summated, until the chastisement its inhabitants received for an 
ill-advised and impotent revolt against the Roman sway. Mo- 
dern travellers have been successful in identifying the site of 
Thebes, by reference to the ancient writers who have left us de- 
scriptions of its position. Did even no such record exist, the 
vast extent over which ruins are scattered, and the magnitude of 
the principal edifices that remain, would point it out as a sove- 
reign seat. 


**Several villages are distributed over the plain of Thebes. On the western 
side, and at a distance of two hundred paces from the Nile, is the village of el- 
Aquélteh. Near the huts that compose it, is to be seen a handsome house that 
the natives call guasr or “the castle.” It served to lodge the governors of the 
country, at the time of the collection of taxes. Beyond this, lower down the ri- 
ver and nearer the Lybian chain, is seen Nuza-4bou-Hamoud, whose earthen 
houses are in part hidden by a wood of palm trees ; farther still is Koum-el-Bar- 
yat, built upon the rubbish of ancient Thebes. Close to the mountain, Medinet- 
Abou exhibits the remains of a modern village entirely abandoned. Finally, at the 
extremity of the plain, to the north, is the small village of Kournah, whose sa- 
vage inhabitants abandon it, when they wish to escape the payment of taxes. 
New Troglodytes, they then retire to the numerous grottoes with which the 
mountain ts pierced ; or accompunied by all they consider most dear and pre- 
cious, their wives, their children, and their flocks, they flee to the desert. 

“ On the eastern side of the river, and immediately upon the bank, Luzor is 
distinguished by its low houses, surmounted by dove-cotes covered with an in- 
numerable multitude of pigeons. Luxor is a considerable town, that may con 
tain two or three thousand souls. Once a week a market is held in it to which 
the inhabitants of the neighbouring villages resort. Farther to the north, and 
lower down the stream, are found Caffre-Karnac, and Karnac, both surrounded 
by eoraen : these inhabited places occupy but an inconsiderable space in the 
midst of the vast ruins that surround them. Still farther in the same direction, 
and near the foot of the Arabian chain, is situated the village of Med-Amoud. 

** Such is the small number of scattered villages in the midst of a plain that 
was once occupied by an immense city. Their miserable huts contrast in the 
most striking manner with the opulent remains of a superb metropolis.” 

+ 7 * * 


“The monuments situated on the left bank of the river, first attracted our at- 
tention. We established ourselves at el-Aqualteh ; its vicinity to the Nile, made 
us choose it for our place of rendezvous. It was thence that we set out daily at 
sun-rise to engage in labours, that continued through intense heat, would have 
appeared extremely painful, had we not been sustained by the enthusiasm pro- 
duced by the view of the ruins. We felt a pleasure in reflecting that we were 
about to transport to our country all the products of the ancient science and 
industry of the Egyptians. [t was, in truth, a conquest we were about to effect 
in the name of the arts. We were about to give to the world for the first time, 
an exact and complete idea of the monuments, of which so many travellers, both 
ancient and modern, had been able to speak only in a manner little satisfactory. 
We were about to realize the desires expressed by the most eloquent of our ora- 
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tors, when speaking of Egypt, in these remarkable terms. ‘ Quelle puissance, et 
quel art a fait Pun tel pays la merveille de ? Univers, et quelles beaulés ne trouve- 
roit on pas, si on pouvort aborder la ville royale, puisque si loin d’ elle on trouve des 
choses si merveilleuses /? We were, in fact, upon the soil of this royal city, where 
the partial observations that had been previously made, although of little value, 
still promised the discovery of the most noble works. And besides, what attrac- 
tions, what secret charms did not the view of the ruins present ? This glorious 
spectacle cannot be sought with temporary, and barren curiosity ; we were 
drawn to it by an ardent and lively passion, that cannot be understood by those 
who have not experienced it. How many times, impelled by this passion, have 
we not traversed the pluin of Thebes, at the risk of being assassinated by the 
Arabs and the savage inhabitants of these countries ! How many times have we 
not undertaken long and painful expeditions, with the sole view of discover- 
ing new monuments, and examining distant remains ! 

“ The first remarkable object that presents itself on leaving el-Aqualteh is a 
vast enclosure which surrounds a space two thousand metres in length, and one 
thousand in breadth. It has been a circus, or hippodrome, in which the ancient 
Egyptians performed their races, on foot, on horseback, or in cars. In the great 
number of openings that this enclosure presents, one is tempted to imagine he 
sees the hundred gates celebrated by Homer, and by all the historians and poets 
of antiquity. This circus appears to have been surrounded with triumphal struc- 
tures, that would have gloriously announced the approach to the ancient capital 
of Egypt. Formerly trodden by a vast multitude, it is now restored to cultivation, 
and fertilized by a canal which brings to it the waters of the inundation, 

** At the northern extremity of the hippodrome are found the ruins of Medi- 
net-Abou. They rise majestically upon an artificial mound, and are surrounded 
by an enclosure partly built of stone, and partly of brick. A small temple first 
shows itself at the base of the heap of rubbish ; but what particularly attracts at- 
tention is an edifice, which at the first glance may be known to have been the 

of a sovereign. T'wo stories, with ranges of square windows, walls crown- 
ed with battlements, announce an edifice different in its character from those 
consecrated to Egyptian worship. In the neighbourhood, and farther to the 
north, are propylza which form the entrance to a temple of great antiquity.” 

To the west of these, and near the Lybian chain, are remains 
of still greater importance, the ruins of the palace of Ramses 
Meiamoun, a description of which we shall cite in another part 
of this paper. 

** The Lybian chain towers over these remains of ancient structures : it is onl 
separated from them by a narrow portion of desert. Its precipitous rocks, bri 
liant with the light of the sun, the numerous catacombs with which it is filled, 
form a picturesque ground on which these magnificent ruins rise in great beau- 
ty. The opposition between the grey colour of the rubbish and the stone of the 
monuments, form contrasts that present beautiful effects to the painter. 

** Setting out from Medinet-Abou, and following the road traced along the 
edge of the desert, every step rests on pieces of broken statues, on trunks of co- 
lumns, and fragments of all kinds. On the left of the road, is found a rectangu- 
lar enclosure of raw bricks, filled with remains of colossi, and members of archi- 
tecture, loaded with well chiseled hieroglyphics. ‘They are the remains of an 
edifice ee to its very foundation. All the materials have been calcareous 
rock, drawn from the neighbouring mountain ; they therefore have been used to 
burn into lime. Positive traces of this ravage still exist in the kilns that have 
served to burn the stone, and the vitrification produced by the fire.” 


On the right of the road is the wood of Acacias occupying the 
site of the true Memnonium, and between the wood and the ri- 
ver are the gigantic statues called Zama and Chama by the na- 
tives of the country. They may be perceived at a distance of 
four leagues, like vast roeks rising in the middle of the plain. Af- 
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ter leaving these statues, and returning to the road along the 
border of the desert, the ruins are speedily reached which are 
usually known as the Memnonium, but in which our travellers 
conceive they have found the tomb of Osymandias. 


** Continuing to follow the same path, an enclosure of unburnt brick is next 
met with ; and not far from it, on the right, a mount of rock detached from the 
Lybian chain, in which the Egyptians have excavated one of those syringes so 
celebrated in antiquity. It is a real labyrinth, into which it is unsafe to enter 
without proper precautions. The great number of passages, of halls, of shafts 
that lead to lower apartments, present the aspect of a place intended for the ce- 
remonies of initiation, and the celebration of mysteries. 

‘In the vicinity of this syrinx is a long range of small heaps of calcareous 
fragments ; they are the remains of an avenue of sphinges, which lead to build- 
ings now in ruins, and near the mountain to an edifice that seems to show, both 
that the Egyptians had attempted the construction of vaults, and that they had 
succeeded but ill. i 

* Returning again to the road that skirts the desert, and passing the fragments 
of two statues of black granite, Kourna is soon reached ; the palace of this place 
furnishes an instance of a portico formed of a single range of columns, which has 
in consequence some resemblance to the buildings of the Greeks ; it has rather 
the air of having never been finished, than of having fallen to ruin.” 

* * - . 


**A wood of palm trees extends from the ruins of Kourna to the Nile, and 
closes in an agreeable manner, this side of the fine plain of Thebes. 

**In the mountain that strikes the river below Kourna, are situated numerous 
excavations which served as tombs. 

** We have taken a rapid view of the ruins on the Lybian side of the Nile, let 
us now cross the river to its right bank, where wonders await us, not less strik- 
ing than those we have already seen. Let us first direct our course to Luxor. 
What can be more rich or more varied than the scene that offers itself to our 
view! Islands brilliant with vegetation and verdure : a fine river rolling with ra- 
pidity its fertilizing waters, and animated by the motion of barks with large tri- 
angular sails, which transport to every part of Egypt the products of this fertile 
country ; Fellahs plunging into the Nile, and dragging as they swim, nets filled 
with water-melons ; the yellow and tranquil tone of the plains on which are rais- 
ed specimens of a noble architecture ; the broad shadows cast by their colossal 
masses ; Arab buildings that unite in a picturesque manner with the most magni- 
ficent ruins; beyond, a plain covered with palm trees and verdure ; and to close 
the view, the mountains of the Arabian chain. Such is a slight sketch of one of 
the most beautiful spectacles which man can enjoy. 

“ To arrive at the principal entrance of the palace of Luxor, it is necessary to 
penetrate the village through narrow streets, filled with rubbish. What is seen 
gives an idea of the most abject misery, associated with the recollection of the 
greatest opulence. In fact, by the side of these wretched huts, two superb obe- 
lisks show themselves suddenly, formed each of a single block of granite, and 
seventy-five feet in height.* Behind these obelisks are seated statues, thirty-four 
feet in height ; and then a pylont fifty feet in elevation. There is not one of 
these monuments, which if seen alone, would not command admiration, and they 
appear united here in a manner that produces in the spectator the most profound 
impression. The obelisks offer to the astonished eye, hieroglyphics executed 
with all the care and precision that is found on the finest gems, The statues 
are remarkable for the gravity and tranquillity of their attitudes ; the pylon is co- 
vered with sculptures representing battles of chariots, passages of rivers, and the 
capture of fortresses.” 

* * * * 


‘* Leaving the village of Luxor, by the street that faces the principal entry of 


*These obelisks bear u their sides the royal legend of Sesostris, and on their front that of 
Ramses I., his great grandfather, by whom they were probably erected. 
t+ We shail explain this term, and the reason of its use, hereafter. 
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the palace, the artificial mound on which this quarter of Thebes was erected, is 
soon passed. If a course towards the north be taken, it may be performed on a 
well beaten road, on the sides of which are seen, at small intervals, the fragments 
of pedestals and the remains of sphinges. The nearer we approach to Karnac, 
the more numerous these fragments become ; and at Karnac itself entire sphin- 
ges are seen, having women’s heads upon the bodies of lions. Thus from Lux- 
or to Karnac, that is to say, for the space of two thousand metres,* an avenue ex- 
tends, which must have contained six hundred sphinges Along the whole right 
side of this road, are mounds of rubbish, the remains of buildings that appear to 
have united these two remarkable places.” 
* * . . 

“* From this alley of sphinges, if we turn a little to the left, we enter a broader 
avenue, formed entirely of couchant rams mounted upon pedestals, at the extre- 
mity of which is a triumphal gate of the most elegant proportions. These form 
the approach to a temple that shows in all its parts the marks of the highest an- 
tiquity, and is notwithstanding constructed of materials which had already been 


used in former monuments.” 
* * . * 


Near at hand are seen ruins of far greater importance ; they 
are also approached by an avenue of sphinges, the largest that 
exist among the Egyptian ruins. At the first view from this side, 
the building presents the aspect of total dilapidation; but by en- 
tering from the south, it is possible to ascertain the disposition ot 
its parts. 

Entering as usual by a pylon which appears never to have been 
finished, we reach 


‘* A first court, decorated on its sides with long galleries, and enclosing tem- 
ples and habitations. In the midst is an avenue of columns, seventy feet in height, 
sapped at their foundation ; the greater part of them have fallen, each in a oe 
mass, and stretch out their trunks, formed of layers of stone, in the original order 
they had when erect. A single one stands upright, as if to attest a magnificence, 
that can now be scarcely imagined. A second pylon, preceded by two colossal 
statues, serves as the entrance of a great hall, which extends in its greatest di- 
mension, three hundred and eighteen feet, and in its least, one hundred and fif- 
ty-nine. The stones that form its flat roof, rest upon architraves supported by one 
hundred and thirty-four columns, still standing. The largest of these are not 
less than eleven feet in diameter, and seventy feet in height. The capitals spread 
out, and form each a surface of sixty-four square feet, on which an hundred men 
might readily find room to stand. 

** Passing through another pylon, we enter a sort of court, in which there 
formerly stood two obelisks of granite, sixty-nine feet in height ; one alone still 
stands upon its base. A — gate and another pylon lead to a hall destroyed to 
the very foundation ; it had galleries formed of caryatid pillars, and it contains 
the largest obelisk that is now to be found in Egypt. It is ninety-one feet in 
height ; its sculptures are of the most perfect execution, and seem to exceed 
whatever the arts of modern Europe could effect. Another gate leads to apart- 
ments wholly built of granite, that appear to have been finished with greater care 
than any other part of this vast edifice. Beyond, are still to be seen multitudes of 
columns, and a vast number of apartments.” 


Such is the palace of Karnac, the proud residence of the Dios- 
politan dynasties, in which the monarchs of Egypt exhibited a 
magnificence that succeeding ages have long wondered at, but 
may despair of ever equalling: So extraordinary is the command 
of labour, and of skill in the arts, which is here displayed, that 


* Nearly a mile and a quarter. 
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those who have visited the spot can hardly realize the truth of 
the impressions of their senses, and feel almost inclined to re- 
gard the whole as the fiction of a wandering and fantastic ima- 
gination.* 

After the palace of Karnac, little else of importance presents 
itself upon the remainder of the site of Thebes; we shall in con- 
sequence here close our citations in illustration of the topogra- 
phy of that once mighty city. 

Thebes, contrary to the usual belief, was never surrounded by 
walls. Its exact limits are therefore difficult to determine. But 
as it must have been confined on the one side by the Arabic, on 
the other by the Lybian, chain of mountains, it is only in re- 
spect to its extent along the river that uncertainty remains. 
Hence the estimate made by the French travellers, of the space 
included within its boundaries, may be considered as not far from 
the truth. We shall not copy their numbers, but resort to the more 
familiar mode of comparison with existing cities, which they 
also give. Cairo, the present capital of Egypt, covers but one- 
half of the ground comprised within the narrowest probable cir- 
cuit of Thebes; while the extent of the city of Paris, within the 
new Boulevards, is twice as great as the latter. Of the other 
successive capitals of Egypt, we have the testimony of Diodo- 
rus, that Memphis exceeded Thebes a little in extent ; but the lat- 
ter was greater than Alexandria in its proudest days, as we can 
determine by comparing their ancient circuits with each other. 

In adopting these comparisons, we receive as true, that the 
whole of the plain, of which by far the greatest part is now in- 
undated at the rise of the Nile, and much of it in tillage, was 
once covered with buildings. In addition to calculation, there is 
direct evidence of a deposite of from twelve to sixteen feet of the 
mud of the Nile around the bases of the colossus of Memnon 
and its fellow, and these were no doubt erected upon ground 
considered at the time far above the reach of danger. Such a 
deposite is sufficient to have covered all the more ancient ruins of 
private edifices; while the separate mounts of rubbish that are 
visible, must have arisen from the successive renewals of habi- 
tations by the decreasing population, around the objects of their 
sacred reverence, or the sites most convenient for commerce. In 
such places alone do we find these accumulations, while the re- 
maining surface presents no vestige of the busy multitude that 
once peopled it. The remains of the buildings erected under the 


* A part of the palace of Karnac, appears to have been built before the inva- 
sion of the shepherds, and bears the legend of a king of the name of Mandou- 
ei; but by far the greatest proportion was executed under the reign of the 
eighteenth Dynasty. Still it did not cease to receive embellishments from suc- 
ceeding monarchs; and, after a long neglect under the Persians, one of its edifi- 
ces was finished, and bears the names and titles of the Macedonian Alexander. 
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Egyptian dynasties, have served as foundations for those of the 
subjects of the Persians, and they for the dwellings of Grecian 
and Roman times; which in their turn have given way for those 
erected under the empire of the Arabs, or even in times more 
modern. The Egyptians of the present day do not repair their 
houses, when they cease to be habitable; they find it cheaper to 
erect new ones. The same reason must have applied in former 
times, while the constant rise of the bed of the river must have 
furnished an additional inducement to elevate the new mansion 
on tne rubbish of the old. 

Of the architecture of these private dwellings, in the times of 
Theban splendour, we have no direct means of forming a judg- 
ment. But one passage of any ancient author throws any light 
upon the subject.* From this itappears, that they were raised to 
the height of four or five stories, but nothing further is stated. 
There is however a marked resemblance in distribution, grow- 
ing no doubt out of like causes, between the better mansions of 
modern Cairo, and the palaces remaining at Thebes. Large halls 
are in both combined with small chambers. The houses of Cairo 
consist of a low basement, over part of which are large saloons, 
which rise to the roof of the building, but contiguous to these are 
several stages of small apartments. At Luxor and Karnac, the 
Egyptian sovereigns inhabited immense hypostyle halls, where 
they passed the day, but had also small apartments of granite 
for their hours of privacy. Similar principles no doubt governed 
the distribution of private dwellings. They were also most pro- 
bably arranged in narrow streets, and crowded upon each other, 
except upon the lines of the great avenues, used for commercial 
or sacred purposes. A narrow street is alone adapted to the cli- 
mate of Egypt, and particularly to that of Thebes, where the 
sun is more ardent, because more nearly vertical than at Cairo 
or Alexandria, where this is yet indispensable to the comfort of 
the inhabitants. 

With such buildings and arrangements, the population may have 
been very great; it may be considered as unquestionably twice 
as large as that of Cairo at the present day ; and hence the whole 
eg of Egypt, when Thebes was its sole capital, and the 

elta formed no very important part of its territory, as double 
that contained now by the whole country. 

The Necropolis of Thebes, or the vast excavations which bear 
that name, was situated on the Lybian mountain, and’ here there- 
fore we are to look for the origin of the city. Here, too, Bruce 
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But in like manner they built the houses of private individuals, some to the 
height of four, others to that of five stories. —Diod. Sic. Biblioth. Hist. Lib. £. 
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supposed that he recognised in the modern Medinet-Abou, Me- 
dinet- Tabou, or City Tabou, the ancient name. This side, the 
earliest settled, was the soonest deserted, and the inhabited Dios- 
polis of the Romans, was, according to the authority of Strabo, 
confined to the right bank. On this last was situated the greatest 
royal residence, the palace of Karnac; while on the Lybian side, 
the domain of the dead appears to have continued -its encroach- 
ments on that of the living, the greatest existing monument, 
usually considered as the Memnonium, but expressly identified 
by the French voyagers with the tomb of Osymandias, being a 
mausoleum; while one even more extensive, whose portal was 
guarded by the two vast twin colossi, so often spoken of, and 
which was in reality the Memnonium, was probably like the for- 
mer, shared between the honours of the dead and the service of 
the living. 

We have said that there is no appearance nor even probability 
of Thebes having been ever surrounded with walls. It might at 
first sight appear difficult to reconcile this with the epithet Aeca- 
tompylos, applied to it by Homer. Where no wall existed, there 
could be no need of gates; yet Homer has been found in all 
other cases so precise in adapting his epithets to the true charac- 
ter, not only of men, but of cities and countries, that it would 
be strange to find him at fault in this case. There is an obvious 
explanation, which serves to give an additional proof of the won- 
derful skill of that poet in this branch of his art. The most striking 
perhaps of all the characteristics of Egyptian architecture, are the 
pyramidal masses of masonry, far exceeding in height every other 
part of the edifice, between which the portals, not only those 
that form the main entrance, but the passages between its courts, 
are placed. In these almost useless masses, the architect seems 
to have sought to imitate the hewn face of the lofty rocks, in 
which the entrance of the excavations are usually formed. Many 
of these still remain; and in the days of Theban greatness, many 
more must have existed ; for even the better class of private man- 
sions may very probably have imitated this general feature, both 
of sacred and civil architecture. Later Greek writers have given 
the name ava to this species of entrance. So different is it from 
any thing in other architectures, that no modern language has any 
corresponding term; the French have proposed the adoption of 
the word pylone, which is sufficiently expressive ; and we have, 
in conformity, made use of the analogous term pylon. The num- 
bers of this very peculiar structure united at Thebes, may well 
have given it the epithet of hundred gated. But the French voy- 
agers appear, as we have seen, rather to attribute its origin to the 
numerous openings in the hippodrome of Medinet-Abou, which 
has all the characteristics of a place of exercise for troops; and 
whence, after being united and organized, the armies of the Pha- 
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raohs issued to combat the enemies of their country. The twenty 
thousand men, with chariots and horses, which Homer makes to 
issue from these gates, correspond in a remarkable manner with 
what Diodorus states. In his day, he says that the foundations 
of one hundred stables were still to be seen; in the vicinity of 
the river, between Memphis and Thebes, in each of which two 
hundred horses were kept; and the sculptures show, that each 
war-chariot was drawn by a single horse, and carried but a sin- 
gle person. 

Thebes was probably among the most ancient cities of the 
world. Its edifices bear the traces of the violence of the shep- 
herd kings; and of the works of the seventeenth dynasty, of those 
of Egypt; but the taste and genius of the architecture is not de- 
veloped until the accession of the eighteenth dynasty, when the 
whole of Egypt became united under one monarchy. Before the 
invasion of the Shepherds, it was probably no more than the 
head of a petty principality, distinguished perhaps from its neigh- 
bours by some advantages of situation. On this head, we shall 
however most probably receive important information from the 
mission of Champollion, who has at last sailed from France to 
undertake new researches in that country, and having in his 
possession the instrument by which the dark writings of the 
tombs and obelisks are to be compelled to give up the historic 
truth they have hitherto concealed, rather than recorded. 

In choosing the remains of Thebes to illustrate the subject of 
Egyptian architecture, we have an opportunity of citing it in all 
its remaining varieties. We shall begin with the catacombs, as 
in our opinion the most ancient, and as in all respects the most 
remarkable. Of these excavations, by far the greater part have 
become places of sepulture, although some have never been ap- 
propriated to that purpose. Of the former, some are obviously 
excavated expressly to receive the bodies of the dead, and even 
those of particular individuals; but by far the greater part have, 
beyond all doubt, been constructed for other purposes, and after- 
wards embellished and adorned with the care the Egyptians be- 
stowed upon their places of burial. If any of them had been 
originally natural caverns, such as the nature of the rock induces 
us to believe must have existed, the hand of art has obliterated 
all trace of their original rude form. 

**If it be wished to form a general idea of the hypogées of Thebes, we must 
imagine a part of the Lybian chain contiguous to the plain of Kourna, of the 
Memnonium and of Medinet-Abou, more than two leagues in length, and three or 
four hundred feet in height, pierced from See to place with rectangular open- 
ings at all heights. If it be then imagined that low galleries, and of even less 
width than height, setting out from these openings, penetrate the body of the 


rock, sometimes horizontally, sometimes inclining, and even sometimes in a ser- 
pentine direction ; that these galleries are interrupted here and there by halls 


and by pits ; and that many of them are divided into numerous ramifications, — 
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which sometimes return to the point whence they departed, and render the wa 
difficult to recognise. If communications were established between all these gal- 
leries, they would form the most inextricable labyrinth. 

‘* To reach the hypogées, narrow paths must be followed, cut in the face of the 
mountain. These paths have but a small declivity, but are still dangerous in 
consequence of the steepness of the mountain : however, so much temptation is 
found to stop frequently to satisfy curiosity, that no fatigue is experienced in tra- 
versing them. At one moment lofty gates are met with, at others low doors, 
some square, some crowned by arcades; some entirely open and accessible, 
others having only 4 narrow passage ; and others again filled up to the top by 
heaps of sand. The portals of the principal catacombs are preceded by vesti- 
bules open to the day, whose sides are smoothed and polished, but which are 
rarely adorned with paintings; the entrances of others, open immediately from the 
face of the mountain. A last distinction which remains to be stated, is that the 
simplest tombs occupy the top, the most magnificent the base of the mountain.” 
—Description de ? Egypte. Vol. iii. p. 8 & 9. 

These subterranean galleries are at present the refuge of a race 
of Arabs, living in the most wretched manner, and who were 
robbers by profession up to the period of the French expedition. 
At this time they appear to have discovered, that more was to 
be made by cheating travellers, than by robbing them. Before, 
they had been the residence of Christian hermits, and even places 
where worship was performed, probably in times of persecution. 

The mountain in which these excavations are made, is com- 
posed of a calcareous rock, of a fine and equal grain, in no place 
very hard, in others quite soft. Petrifactions of Ammonites and 
Belemnites occur in it, and occasional masses of siliceous matter. 
On the roofs of the excavations, stalactites are occasionally formed, 
and crystallizations of salt. Both show in a marked manner the 
dryness of the climate, for in one more moist, the stalactites would 
have been far more abundant, and the saline matter would not 
have been deposited. 

The caverns have in their interior a remarkably high tempera- 
ture, amounting to nearly 70° of Fahrenheit’s thermometer, and 
this is uniform in them all. In considering them as human abodes, 
then, they are far different from the dripping caverns of other re- 
gions, and possess throughout the year a mean temperature, which 
even to our own sensations would not be disagreeably high, but 
to those habituated to the climate of Thebes, must have been 
grateful and salubrious. 

Among the catacombs whose entrances are known, none have 
escaped the most complete pillage. The mummies are neither 
left in their places nor in their cases, but are thrown in disordered 
heaps upon the ground, so that occasionally the passage is choked 
up with them. Although the foot at times penetrates the ban- 
dages, and is retained among bones and folded linen, yet no dis- 
agreeable smell accompanies this mass of mortal remains; every 
thing yields to the overcoming odour of the bitumen. Nor is 
the feeling of disgust that might be supposed to attend such a 
passage through heaps of dead bodies predominant ; the curiosity 
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which could alone lead to the research, is powerful, but it is coun- 
terbalanced frequently by the dread that cannot but arise, lest 
the lights should inflame the combustible matters, or being ex- 
tinguished, should leave you in total and inextricable darkness. 
Jomard, who drew up the accounts of the catacombs from which 
our extracts are made, was nearly perishing from the first of these 
accidents, and two other members of the expedition were in the 
utmost danger from the latter. He remarks, that the dread of 
fire occurs most frequently to the imagination, because the walls 
are often seen to be blackened by the smoke of previous confla- 
grations, and the Arabs may be seen piling in heaps the mum- 
mies they have broken, and lighting fires of them, which burn long 
and brilliantly. 

We extract the account given of the adventure of the two per- 
sons of whom we have spoken. 


** They had penetrated at about five o’clock in the afternoon, to the bottom 
of a vast catacomb, decorated with the test magnificence, and composed of 


halls, galleries and passages, that made frequent angles.” 
* ao * * 


** They had met upon their route with a pit which they supposed to be about 
thirty feet in depth ; in order to pass it they had been obliged to sit down on its 
edge, and push themselves forwards with their hands. Not having counted the 
turns of the path, nor constantly examined the floor, they conceived that they 
had left behind them several other pits, and there were in fact others of even 
oor depth in the catacomb. They had, in truth, but a confused and even 

idea of the shape of the place.” 
* * * 

** By an oe of which experience alone could teach them the whole 
danger, they had’ no more than two candles to enlighten their way. At a mo- 
ment when they were attentively examining some sculptures, a numerous swarm 
of bats suddenly rushed from a passage, _—_ the surrounding air; one of the 
lights is struck and extinguished. He who held it runs to light it at the other, 
but this, struck at the same instant, is also extinguished. The sudden change 
from light to darkness, inspires them with horror; they feel that they are enclos- 
ed in a labyrinth, and surrounded by precipices. The wick, yet red, may guide 
them for a few seconds; they profit by this interval, and retreat as fast as possi- 
ble, but the last gleam soon dies, and the obscurity becomes total. 

** They halt, motionless with terror. How can the disorder and the crowd of 
thoughts that agitate them be painted ? The hope of safety, or horrible despair, 
the choice of means, the want of resources, the idea of the morrow, the recollec- 
tion of their country, a thousand contrary emotions oppress them at a time. 
Their reason fails, and imagination reigns alone. To be interred alive in these 
tombs, a prey to hunger ; to perish miserably after three or four days of anguish, 
is all that the future offers to their view, without a single ray of hope. 

** However, their minds recover at length from this first trouble ; and reason 
resumes its sway. They agree upon signals, in case they should be forced to se- 
parate. One claps his hands aloud, to draw the attention of any others who might 
be in the catacomb, the other shouts shrilly for assistance. Their efforts are vain; 
a total silence, or the echo of their own voices, is the only reply they receive. 
As they had entered into the catacomb near the close of the day, all their com- 
oo had already set out for the banks of the Nile, distant half'a league. To 

e heard by the Arabs, was by no means a likely chance, for the number of per- 
sons, who reside in these caves, is not great. Still, however, they repeat the at- 
tempt several times, cry with all their might, and then listen anxiously ; a horri- 
ble silence, or the more horrible hissing of the flight of bats, convinces them 
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they are alone. One of them proposes to search carefully for the pit they had 
passed ; but how is this to be effected ? It would be necessary to recollect the 
various turns they had made, and to recognise them by the sense of touch. At 
last they abandon themselves to this weak and uncertain chance. In order to ex- 
plore the ground as fully as possible, they agree to join hands, and to march 
stooping, and striding widely, each constantly touching one of the sides of 
the gallery, or the floor. The extent of this chain is increased by a pick-axe 
that one of them had carried with him. In this way they explore the. road, 
with the assurance of not passing a wall, an aperture, or a pit, without being 
aware of it. Aftersome hundred steps, both walls escape their grasp at a time, 
and they are aware that they are in a large hall; they retire affrighted and seize 
the wall. But they dare not hesitate long, for fear of their strength abandoning 
them ; they determine to follow the wall to the right, and not to leave it, how- 
ever it might wind. This might carry them farther into the labyrinth, but it 
might also lead them nearer to the entrance.” 


As they proceed, 


“ On a sudden, the first perceives a void beneath his feet, and gives the signal 
of a precipice ; the other at the same instant perceives the edge of a pit. But 
what is this pit? How is it to be passed? together, or one after the other ? With- 
out delay, each seats himself on the narrow edge. With the head and back, 
glued as one may say to the wall, the legs and more than half the thighs sus- 
pended over the abyss, they drag themselves gently along, by raising the body 
on the hands, and without advancing at each effort more than six inches. Fi- 
nally, the precipice is passed, but not without a false movement of one of them, 
who, seizing the other, would have dragged him with him into the pit ; but the 
latter had at the instant reached the opposite angle of the cavity, and by grasp- 
ing it firmly, gave his companion a support ; and they are soon beyond the gap. 
To the first emotion of joy at this unlooked for escape, new fears succeed. If this 
pit bewot the one they are in search of, it must be passed a second time ; and if 
they go forward, they, in this case, go farther astray. But there is but one plan, 
which, if persevered in, can save them ; they therefore constantly follow the wall 
on the right hand. As they march in this direction, a gleam almost insensible, 
and to all appearance far distant, strikes their desiring eyes. Those who have 
watched for some hours in a place entirely dark, know that the eye occasionally 
perceives illusions, and fancies lights that do not exist. Our traveilers ask them- 
selves if it be such an illusion that deceives them. Is it a gaseous emanation, that 
has taken fire spontaneously, is it the lamp of an Arab, or a mere affection of the 
visual organ ? In spite of this uncertainty, they direct their steps to this feeble 
ray: the light appears to increase; it is not red like that of a lamp, nor is it 
bounded. It quickly enters into their minds, that it is near the hour of sunset, 
and that the twilight may have penetrated to the bottom of the catacomb, and 
may cast a reflected light on the neighbourhood. Struck with this sudden 
a. they rush without precaution to the enlightened space ; it is the light 

day. 

** It was about six o’clock ; the light reflected from the atmosphere, had pene- 
trated to the end of the great avenue of the catacomb, through an interval of 
two hundred and eighty feet, and from the end wall was reflected into the 
neighbouring galleries. Our travellers had not made im their return, a single false 
or useless step, and the pit they had passed, was the very same they had travers- 
ed in entering. With what beating hearts do they press to the avenue. One of 
them, seized with a lively and sudden emotion, not of joy, but of horror, runs 
breathless until he escapes from the catacomb. In this manner they were restor- 
ed safe to the light and to their fellow-travellers, after the most cruel alterna- 
tions of hope and despair.” 


Besides the thousands of mummies which cover the bottom of 
the catacombs, there are frequently found amulets, small statues, 
and fragments of larger ones, in terra-cotta, porcelain, stone, ala- 
baster, and granite. These are very remarkable from the supe- 
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riority of their fabric, over the articles of the same description 
found in Lower Egypt. The confusion is still further increased 
by numerous fragments of the stone, forced by the saline crystal- 
lizations from the roofs, which have in consequence often suffer- 
ed excessively. On the other hand, the walls have remained 
almost free from injury, except from occasional conflagrations, 
and in some of the more accessible grottoes, where travellers 
have endeavoured to detach portions to convey to Europe. 

We extract a description of the more magnificent class of these 
catacombs. 


“ They are preceded by an open vestibule, in which is a descent of several 
steps ; thence the passage is through a large entrance, shaped at top like an 
arch ; this conducts to several halls, twelve or fifteen feet in height, arranged on 
each side of the same axis, and supported by pillars, (left in the excavation) 
—_ or polygonal. At the end of this suite of halls or peristyles is a chamber 

less dimensions, containing an elevation of four steps. At the end, is the re- 
oy anes of a person seated, sometimes accompanied by two female figures. 

o the right and left of these halls, are passages to which the entrances are by la- 
teral doors, and in these are sunk the pits that contain the mummies. ese 
= squares of from six to nine feet, and from twenty-four to fifty feet in 
pee. 

It frequently happens, that fresh passages branch off from the 
last of the halls, leading to other galleries, and other pits, and, 
bending twice at right angles, return to the original entrance, or 
seek a new opening on the face of the rock. Other “<:. of 
catacombs are of less magnificence, and less perfect cons on, 
until the passages become extremely narrow, and the chambers 
of small dimensions, and in these, no pains has been taken in fix- 
ing the direction of the several parts. » cha 

The walls of these sepulchral vaults, are destitute of architee- 
tural ornaments, or any projecting parts, such as form the mem- 
bers of walls erected on the surface of the earth. Pictorial 
representations alone embellish them from the floor to the roof; 
but the latter is adorned with a degree of richness which is not to 
be found either in palaces or. temples. Patterns of every possi- 
ble variety of form and colour are to be found on these ceilings. 
The walls are interrupted occasionally by large figures, left pro- 
jecting in high relief, and sometimes mer are cut deeper than 
the general surface, in which small figures are left executed in 
the same manner. With the exception of these reliefs, the em- 
bellishments of the walls consist in fresco paintings, in which 
the figures are distributed in parallel and horizontal bands ; or 
in very low reliefs, either projecting, or separated by lowering the 
wall around them, and which are sometimes colourless. These 
figures are usually on a small scale, and their execution has fre- 
quently been interrupted by the accidental contents of the rock, 
the petrifactions and nodules of silex of which we have-spoken. 
In such cases, the artist has carefully removed the obstacle with 
the surrounding rock, forming an excavation of the figure of a 
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rectangle, which is then filled. up by a slab of the same stone, 
sealed with cement, and dressed to the level of the adjacent sur- 
face. The joints are so close as scarcely to be perceptible, and 
the work is in consequence continued without interruption. 

In relation to the subjects represented in these pictures, they 
are almost always those of domestic life, and give a lively idea 
of the customs of the ancient inhabitants, which often have a 
marked analogy with those of their more ignorant successors. Thus 
the methods of carrying burthens, two of which are peculiar, 
are still found in use upon the spot. It is far otherwise with the 
subjects that have reference to the liberal arts: in these, a degree 
of proficiency is remarked, which causes our surprise. Musical 
instruments are seen as perfect in principle, and decorated with 
as much taste, as at the present day, and the Parisian maker of 
harps has been under obligations in the last respect to his The- 
ban predecessor. The dance, the chase, the fishery, and gym- 
nastie exercises, furnish in their turn objects of decoration; nu- 
merous mechanic arts, particularly the making of chariots, and 
of pottery, and the weighing of merchandise by.balances, little 
different from what we use at present, were copied and engraved 
for the French work. Of one scene we shall extract the description. 

** Under the lateral galleries of a vast catacomb, I have seen the picture of a 
repast served to the master and mistress of the house, and several guests, by a 
multitude of servants; some carry legs of mutton and fillets of veal ; others 
ducks ; some vegetables, and others again fruits, and many other species of pro- 


visions. ‘To the abundance which reigns in the feast, is added, the pleasure of 


music, which is performed on various species of instruments, both wind and 
stringed. Al! the figures of this scene, are models of finish and delicacy, and 
the hieroglyphics themselves, have a perfection, I have no where else found, 


even in the most perfect of the great monuments; this is in part owing to the 


’ fineness of the grain of the stone in this place. As to the vases in which the meat 


is served, they are of exquisite taste. The purity of the outlines of so great a 
number of objects is astonishing. The whole.is painted upon a coat of stucco, 
and of the figures part are en creux, part in relief, of very small projection.”— 

Jomanv. Description de ?Egypte. Vol. iii. p. 52. 

One can hardly believe, that such a gay and smiling scene 
should be a decoration of a tomb; yet it is so. But such may 
not, have been the original destination of the excavation, and in 
support of this, similar ones have been found, in which there are 
no pits for the reception of mummies. One of these is described 
at p. 183 of the 3d volume. It may be here however remark- 
ed, that the Egyptians made themselves strangely familiar with 
death, living in the midst of the mummies of their ancestors, 
which they preserved in their houses, and causing them to be 
brought to their feasts. 

But if the original destination of many of the grottoes of the 
Necropolis of Thebes be doubtful, there is no question, that those 
of the valley of Beban-el-Molouk, were excavated expressly for 
tombs, and that they were’ the receptacles of the bodies of kings. 
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This valley is a branch of one that opens into the Lybian chain, 
near the palace of Kourna; or, perhaps, is rather an isolated 
chasm in the rock, which has been joined to that valley, by an 
artificial passage. The main valley leaves the plain of Thebes in a 
north-western direction, and winds, by continually bending to 
the left, until it tends to the south-west ; in this way it again ap- 
proaches the river, so as to be separated from the site of the tomb 
of Osymandyas, only by a narrow cliff. Through this, it is not 
irrational to presume, there must exist a subterranean passage, 
which probably formed the principal entrance to Beban-el-Mo- 
louk. Thirteen tombs are now known in this valley; eleven have 
been open since the time of Strabo, by whom they were visited ; 
a twelfth was discovered by two members of the French expe- 
dition ; and the last has more recently been explored by the en- 
terprising Belzoni. 

These tombs are constructed upon a plan nearly uniform, and 
less complicated than many of the private excavations on the face 
of the mountain. They consist of long galleries, and halls of va- 
rious dimensions; but in each of these, one hall is distinguished 
from the rest, by the care that has been bestowed on its structure 
and embellishment, and in this the body of the royal founder lay. 
Although any one of these excavations, if it were found alone, 
would be an interesting object of study, they differ extremely 
among themselves, both in size and magnificence. ‘Their extent 
varies from fifty to three hundred and seventy feet, and while 
some are loaded with ornaments, others are almost entirely bare. 

The most magnificent of ail these tombs, is that distinguished 
by the name of the catacomb of harps, and which, by the use of 
the alphabet of Champollion, has been shown to be the tomb of 
Ramses Meiamoun, the grandfather of the celebrated Sesostris, 
and the father of the monarch under whose reign the Exodus 
took place. The great hall of this tomb is remarkable for its size, 
and the beauty of its roof, which is cut into the form of flat vaults, 
and is supported by eight pillars. The sarcophagus stands at 
the entrance ; it is a vast oblong vessel of rose Syenitic granite, 
adorned both without and within with hieroglyphies and paint- 
ings; its dimensions are such as to conceal within it a man when 
standing erect. The cover had disappeared, and was not seen 
by the French commission, but Champollion states, that it is the 
one since found by Belzoni, and placed in the Museum of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge; it is ten feet in length, of the same ma- 
terial with the sarcophagus, and bears upon it, sculptured in high 
relief, the image of Ramses Meiamoun, surrounded by his titles 
and royal legend. The sarcophagus is so large, that it could 
never have passed the gate of the valley, and must therefore have 
either been raised over the ridge, or brought through a subterra- 
nean passage now unknown. The view presented by this great 
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sepulchral hall, is terrific. A frise extends around it, covered 
with the representations of men actually beheaded, or suffering 
that punishment ; above them stand the executioners waving their 
swords, and the blood flows in all directions. ' 

As a contrast to this scene of carnage, one of the lateral cham- 
bers that open from the first gallery, contains a picture of great 
interest and beauty, and which has given its name to the tomb, 
from its comprising the figures of two players on the harp. These 
were first noticed by Bruce, and a delineation of them pub- 
lished in his travels. The whole scene appears to represent an 
act of public worship, and the musicians chant the praises of 
the divinity. The attitudes of the harpers are easy, and their 
hands appear to run over the strings exactly as those of the 
players of the present day. The harps are decorated with a taste 
and elegance, which, in the words of the work before us, ‘‘ our 
most renowned modern makers would not disavow, although we 
live at a time when this instrument, become fashionable, is more 
regarded for its beauty of decoration, than even for its musical 
perfection.’”’ One of the harps has no fewer than twenty-one 
strings, and wants nothing that the modern ones have, except 
the pedals. 

But the Valley of Beban-el-Molouk did not suffice to contain 
the mighty shades of the Egyptian kings. In after times, those 
who resided at Memphis, erected mountains to contain and hide 
their ashes, and many of the Theban monarchs appear to have 
had tombs built in the open air, instead of being excavated in the 
rock. One at least, and the most magnificent of all, was thus 
construeted,—the celebrated sepulchre of Osymandyas. This edi- 
fice has been recognised and ascertained by the labours of the 
French commission, and such evidence is adduced by them of 
the identity of the monument they describe, and that mentioned 
by Diodorus, that we cannot resist it. 

We shall first cite portions of the description of that author, 
and then mention the parts and works of art which have been 
found still in existence, and are unquestionably identical. 

** At the entrance of this monument, is a pylon built of stones, painted of vari- 
ous colours ; its lengtheis two plethra, (two hundred feet) its height forty-five cu- 
bits; passing from this, a square peristyle is met with, each side of which is four 
plethra ; in place of columns, there are monolith figures sixteen cubits in height ; 
the whole roof is composed of single stones, two orgyiz (twelve cubits) in width, 
and embellished with stars upon a blue ground. Beyond this peristyle is another 
passage and pylon similar to that first spoken of, but more fully adorned with va- 
rious sculptures; in the entrance are seen three statues cut from a single block 
of Syenitic stone.* One of these, which is seated, is the greatest of all that exist 
in Egypt; whose foot exceeds in length seven cubits. The other two, which 
are placed at his knees, one on the right, the other on the left, do not equal it in 


magnitude. This work is not only worthy of praise from its magnitude, but won- 
derful for its style of art, and remarkable for the excellent nature of the stone, as 


* See American Quarterly Review. Vol. i. gyp457. 
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in its vast mass no flaw or fissure is to be detected. There is inscribed upon it 
*I am Osymandyas, King of Kings. If any one wish to know how great lam and 
where I lie, let him excel some one of my works.’ But there is also another sta- 
tue of his mother, a monolith of twenty cubits, having three queens upon her 
head, to signify that she was the daughter, the wife, and the mother of kings. 
After this pylon, was a peristyle, more worthy of praise than the former, in 
which were various sculptures, representing the war carried on by him against 


the revolted Bactrians.” 
¢ . -_ a 


** Upon the first wall, the king is seen attacking a fortification surrounded by 
water, and fighting in the van against some of the enemy along with a lion who 
assists him strenuously, which some of the interpreters say, is to be understood 
of a real lion, which the re Bm tamed and brought up, and which partaking 
with him of the dangers of battle, aided by his vi to rout his enemies. But 
others say, that being excessively brave und warlike, he wished to be thus flat- 
tered, signifying the qualities of his mind by the image of the lion.” 

* 8 * . 


‘© Against the last wall (of this peristyle) are seen two seated monolith statues, 
twenty-seven cubits in height, and beside them, are three passages, by which a 
hall supported upon a after the manner of an odeon, is entered, each of 


whose sides are two p “a 
* * é * 


*« There is an ascent hence to the top of the tomb, which being mounted, 
there is upon the monument a golden circle three hundred and sixty-five cubits 
in circumference, and a cubit in thickness; the days of the year are inscribed 
upon divisions each of a cubit, with a notation of the rising and setting of the 
stars according to observation, and of the significations to be drawn from them 
according to the Egyptian astrologers. But they say this,circle was carried away 
by Cambyses and the Persians, at the time that he conquered Egypt. Such, then, 
they say, is the tomb of the king Osymandyas, which not only excels the others 
in the magnificence of its structure, but A ty in the skill of the workmen.”— 

Diod. Sic. Biblioth. Histor. Lib. i. 

Let us see how far the edifice whose remains are still ‘seen, 
corresponds with this description. It is first to be remarked, that 
it is on the Lybian side of the river, on the narrow border of bar- 
ren soil that lies between the mountain and the inundated valley; 
that it is, of all the edifices *extant, nearest to the tombs of the 
kings, lying beneath the narrow cliff which separates the valley 
of Beban-el-Molouk from the plain of Thebes. | 

The entrance to the building is by a gate inserted between two 
pyramidal masses; the height is, as near as our estimate of an- 
cient measures will reach, the same as that given by Diodorus, 
as is the extent of the front. The stones show traces of decora- 
tion, but are too far worn.to exhibit them Clearly. This gate 
gives entrance to a rectangular peristyle or court, whose dimen- 
sions correspond with those of the pylon, and not with those 
given in the text of Diodorus. But as it is obvious that the 
pylon must have formed one of the sides, the present text 
cannot be correct in assigning a different dimension. .The la- 
teral enclosures of this court have disappeared, but fragments 
of its flat roof remain, exhibiting yellow stars on a blue ground. 
The second pylon and its passage can still be identified, and 
are invall respects conformable to the description of Diodorus. 
The court itself is#filled with such quantities of fragments of 
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granite, that at first sight it seems like a quarry of that ma-— 


terial. On closer examination, these fragments appear to be the 
remains of an enormous colossal statue, of which.the head, the 
trunk, and one arm, from the elbow upwards, still remain in one 
piece. Another block lies near, which contains the rest of the 
body and the thighs. These two pieces have been separated by 
wedges, the traces of which are still to be seen.* The head of 
the statue has retained its shape, and the ornaments of the head- 
dress are still distinguishable, but the face is entirely mutilated. 
Among the scattered fragments, the left foot and hand have been 
found. The pedestal of this statue is yet in the place pointed out 
by the Greek author, and both it and the statue are of the beau- 
tiful rose granite of Syene; the polish is exquisite. From the 
measures taken on the spot, this colossus, when seated in its place. 
must have been fifty-four French feet in height. 

To this court succeeds, after passing the portal of the pylon, 
another peristyle, on the sides of which caryatides are still seen 
remaining, in the place of pillars, as described by Diodorus in the 
first court, and which he permits us to infer, formed also the de- 
coration of the second. On the first wall are figured represen- 
tations of warlike actions. The site of the war is marked by a 
river, which, distinguished by undulating lines, and painted blue, 

asses from the top of the wall on the left, to the bottom, where 
it traverses its whole length. This river surrounds with its wa- 
ters a citadel, which appeas to be the object of attack and defence. 
But its inhabitants have not waited for the invaders within the 
walls, but have passed the river to meet them. They are mount- 
ed in cars, each of which carries three warriors dressed in long 
tunics. They have long beards, and by them, their dress, and 
the shape of their shields, are distinguished from the Egyptians. 
The latter are led by their king, who is attended by a lion. We 
have not room for extracting the remainder of the description of 
this interesting picture. Enough has been given to assist in show- 
ing the identity which is to be established. 

Against the fourth wall are still the remains of two monolith 
statues, and three doors conduct thence into a vast hall supported 
by pillars, of which many yet remain. Beyond this, all is rub- 
bish; but we think that the evidence, more particularly that of 
the battle of the fortress, and of the vast monolith statue, the 
greatest in Egypt, is irrefragable, and that this monument is ne 
other than the tomb said to be of Osymandyas, and described by 
Diodorus. The name then of Memnonium, and palace of Mem- 
non, given by Danville and several modern travellers, is errone- 


” The exact spot, whence the block out of which this enormous colossus was 
chiselled, has been found, bearing the marks of the tools, by Jomard; the mem- 
ber of the French commission who describes the vicinity of Syene. 
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ous. The hieroglyphic inscriptions have been decyphered by 
Champollion, and all have reference to Sesostris. 

A monument of similar character once existed within a short 
distance of this tomb ; its place is still marked by two vast colossi 
that remain seated in their original position. Behind these, scat- 
tered for a considerable distance through a wood of acacias, are 
to be found the fragments of granite statues. But the building 
has itself disappeared ; evidences however exist to show, that its 
material was the limestone of the neighbouring mountains, and 
that it has been used to burn into quick-lime. ‘These vast statues 
are formed of a breccia of agatised pebbles, held together by a 
siliceous cement. One of them, although mutilated and defaced, 
is still in a single block ; the other has been broken, and the head 
adapted to the lower part of the body by courses of the common 
sand-stone, used so generally in the buildings of Thebes. This 
broken statue is identified, by innumerable inscriptions which tes- 
tify the fact of its having emitted sounds, with the vocal Mem- 
non ; and its hieroglyphic legend shows it to have been the effigy 
of Amenophis II. We shall insert translations of two of the in- 
scriptions. 

“*T Publius Balbinus heard ‘the divine voice of Memnon, or Phamenoph. I 
came in company with the Empress Sabina, at the first hour of the sun’s 


the 15th year of the reign of Adrian, the 24th day of Athyr, the 25th of the 
month of November.” 


The other is as follows, * 


“I write after having heard Memnon.” balk 

** Cambyses hath wounded me, a stone cut into an i of the Sun-king.  { 
had formerly the sweet voice of Memnon, but Cambyges has deprived me of the 
accents that express joy and grief.” ‘* You relate grievous things. Your voice 
is now obscure. O wretched statue ! I deplore your fate.” 

This statue then was Memnon,—the building at whose portal 
it stood, the Memnonium. ' 

Having given an account of the sepulchre of King Ramses 
Meiamoun, we shall, as a specimen of an Egyptian palace, de- 
scribe that which appears by its hieroglyphic inscriptions to have 
served him for a residence while living. : 

The entrance is by a pylon two hundred feet in length, about 
thirty in thickness, and nearly seventy in height ; ‘decorated, in 
a manner peculiar to itself, with small squares, enclosing cy- 
phers that cover the whole front. This pylon has a wide and lof- 
ty gateway, which leads to a vast court enclosed on two sides by 
gal eries, and on that opposite to the entrance by a second py- 
on. One of the galleries is formed of seven large square pillars, 
each side of which is six-feet. To the outer face of these are at- 
tached as many statues of Egyptian divinities, twenty-three feet 
in height. The opposite gallery is supported by eight large co- 
lumns, with unequal intercolumniations. 
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‘‘ The irregularity of this colonnade, all of whose intercolumniations are une- 
qual, and whose columns, more numerous than the caryatid pillars, which form 
the other gallery, do not correspond with them, might lead us to believe that the 
Egyptian architects had made it their object in this case, to violate all the rules 
of symmetry. But this symmetry was not what they had chiefly in view, at least in 
details ; they sought to produce great effects, and in this they have rarely failed. 
The long and fine lines of their architecture principally strike us, and excite the 
highest degree of astonishment; this we have ourselves experienced in paying 
our tribute of admiration to this beautiful court, before we perceived the want 
of symmetry in its parts.” 

The pylon which forms the bottom of the court, has a gate 
nine feet in width, whose casing is of granite ornamented with 
hieroglyphics. The whole front is decorated with reiigious sub- 
jects, and hieroglyphic characters. After having passed the gate 
of this pylon, a court is entered, which is a true peristyle, hav- 
ing galleries entirely surrounding it. These are supported on two 
opposite sides by eight pillars with caryatides, and on the other 
two, by five large columns. All the ceilings are decorated with 
stars painted on a blue ground, with the exception of the two cen- 
tre soffits, which are adorned with falcons with spread wings. 

** Nothing adds so much to the effect which this peristyle produces, as the ca- 
ryatid pillars that adorn it. How, in fact, can we avoid being seized with pro- 
found and religious respect, at the view of this council of gods, assembled, as it 
might seem, to dictate the laws of wisdom and philanthropy, which are seen 
every where inscribed on the walls of the palace’? The Egyptian artists, in thus 
attaching the statues of deities to pillars, which bear rich ceilings, embellished 
with golden stars, scattered over a blue ground, appear to have wished to repre- 
sent the divinity, beneath the azure vault, which he fills with his immensity.” 

These pillars seem to have given to the Greeks the idea of 
their caryatides, but in this case the original exceeds the copy in 
taste. The statues of the Egyptians stand out from massive co- 
lumns which support the roof, while the Greek caryatides ap- 
pear borne down by the weight of the architrave with which 
they are loaded. 

These galleries have their walls covered with sculptures, paint- 
ed of brilliant and lively colours, some of which are extremely 
interesting ; we shall return to the description of a part of them, 
after completing that of the edifice itself. Beyond the wall of the 
farthest gallery, are four small apartments, the proper entrance 
to which was from the opposite side to the peristyle, and has been 
closed up ; they are now approached by a forcible passage made 
in the wall. They are richly adorned, and seem to have been the 
private apartments of the personage who resided in the palace, 
and held his court in the magnificent peristyle. The gate which 
leads from the peristyle on the side opposite to the entrance, is 
shut to its very lintel with rubbish, partly of the additional build- 
ings of the palace, partly of modern dwellings, so that here all 
further researches were at an end. 

The most interesting of the sculptures to which we have re- 
ferred, as existing upon the walls of the peristyle, represents the 
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triumph of the hero, whose great actions form the subject of the 
principal part of the other representations. 


“Two ranges of figures, which, in the ceremony that this basso-relievo com- 
memorates, probably marched abreast, are represented one above another. The 
three figures on the left* of the upper range, are soldiers who bear lances in 
their right hands, and have bucklers upon their arms; in their left hands they 
carry a species of club. Eight figures clothed in long robes, and grouped in 
pairs, precede them, bearing long palms in their hands ; four of them also carry 
battle-axes; their heads are adorned with plumes, the emblem of victory ; two 
other figures, one of which carries a quiver, and the other a stem of the lotus 
with its ower, are in front, and march preceded by two personages that seem 
to direct this first column of the procession. Beneath, are eight men, carrying 
steps that are probably intended to ascend and descend from the triumphal car. 
Eight persons who precede, have their heads ornamented with plumes, and are 
clothed in transparent drapery; they carry sacrificial axes, and rods of lotus sur- 
mounted with feathers. Four figures placed in front, are bare headed, and also 
carry the lotus and plumes; they are a little bent, and in the attitude of persons 
penetrated with respect for the august ceremony in which they are engaged. 
The hero himself, is seated on a throne, placed in a sort of palankeen richly 
adorned, borne upon the shoulders of twelve persons of the military caste, group- 
ed in pairs ; they are clothed in long robes, and crowned with plumes. In the 
intervals of the three first groupes, appear the heads of two personages who 
seem to direct the march. Stangards are also seen borne by three other persons, 
whose figures are entirely hidden. The throne is covered with rich stuffs, and 
the feet of the hero repose luxuriously on cushions ; he bears in his hands the at- 
tributes of the divinity ; behind him are two protecting genii, that shelter him 
with their ae ; at his side are the emblems of the qualities which distinguish 
him, the lion that announces his courage, the hawk which is the symbol of his 
victories, the serpent indicating the extent of his conquests and dominions, the 
sphinx, which no doubt has relation to his knowledge in all that concerns reli- 
gion and the gods. Before and behind the bead of the hero, are hieroglyphics, 
which probably indicate his name and the subject of his triumph.t On the base 
of the palankeen are small figures, clothed in long robes, that carry his arms, his 
quiver, and his arrows. The palankeen is decorated in its lower part with two 
small erect figures, and at the top with the Egyptian cornice surmounted by 
fourteen ubaz with disks on their heads; the two uprights are terminated with 
flowers of the lotus. Two priests, placed one above the other, march before him, 
turning their heads and a part of their bodies to the hero ; they burn perfumes. 
In front of the lower of the two priests, is seen a personage bearing a portfolio, 
attached by a shoulder strap to his body ; he has drawn from it a volume which 
he unrols, and seems to proclaim the mighty deeds, and the glory of the triumph- 
ing monarch. This ——— is preceded by four soldiers clothed in robes and 
crowned with feathers, they bear badges of office, rods with flowers of lotus sur- 
mounted each by a long plume ; they have battle-axes in their left hands. Six 
soldiers similarly dressed are below them, some carying battle-axes and plumes, 
others augural staves and stems of the lotus. The procession is on its march 
to the temple of the great divinity of Thebes, and has in front of the whole, 
two priests. Four figures marching in an opposite direction, appear to come 
to meet the hero, in order to receive and conduct him into the temple, to 
the mysterious place where the chest that contains the image of the divinity 


reposes.” 

Within the temple, 

** The hero, in the dress of a sacrificer, offers in one hand a censer in which in- 
cense is burnt, and holds in the other three vases tied together, with which he 


* The description begins on the left, and in the rear of the procession. 
| Te is from these that Champoliion has shown that the king represented is Rantscs Meiamoun 
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prepares to pour libations upon an altar, on which lie different productions of na- 
ture, such as foliage, and the branches and flowers of the lotus.” 
* * . ° 


‘*‘ The sacrifice finished, the march continues, but now the statue of the divi- 
nity forms itself a part of the procession. Four personages that are recognised 
as priests by their shaven heads, bear trees in a coffer ; above, two priests bear 
a great tablet, apparently designed to have inscribed upon it, the victories of the 
hero, and his august triumph; or perhaps, to perpetuate the memory of the sa- 
crifice he has been just offering. 

** The statue of the god is borne on a litter by twenty-four priests; it has been 
withdrawn from the sacred place in which it was shut up; it is surrounded with 
all the pomp of religious ceremony, with garlands, branches and flowers of the 
lotus, standards, and plumes. A rich drapery, covered with embroidery, enve- 
lopes all the priests who bear the litter, so that their heads and feet are alone visi- 
ble. Two small figures are at the feet of the divinity ; one of them, seated on its 
heels, makes an offering of two vases, in which are probably contained the first 
fruits of the inundation. In front marches the hero, clothed in other garments, 
and wearing another head-dress ; he holds in his hands the attributes of supreme 
power. Above his head hovers a vulture bearing his royal legend. ‘The sacred 
bull appears himself in the midst of the procession, perhaps that kept at Hounon- 
this near Thebes; his neck is ornamented with sacred fillets; he bears on his 
head a disk surmounted by two plumes; a priest burns incense before him.” 

* * * * 


*«The march continues, and a personage who is entirely surrounded with hie- 
roglyphic inscriptions, unrols a volume, and seems to proclaim the actions of the 
hero. But the scene soon changes, and the hero again becomes a sacrificer ; 
armed with a sickle, he cuts a bundle of branches and buds of the lotus which a 
priest presents to him. Another priest follows, and holds a rouleau of papyrus 
elevated in his hands, on which he seems to read; they are perhaps the prayers 
prescribed for the occasion. ‘The sacred bull figures again in this scene, which 
appears entirely devoted to agriculture. This sacrifice appears to be the prelude 
to another which the triumpher is about to make, after approaching more near 
to the sanctuary, where the statue of the great divinity of Thebes is deposited ; 
and in the last scene of this triumphal march, the Egyptian hero presents per- 


fumes to Harpocrates.” 
a * * a 


*¢ With this act terminates this grand religious and military procession, which 
may be considered as a faithful representation of all the ceremonies that are ob- 
served at the triumph of a warrior king. Sacrifices offered to the gods, began 
and closed this august act.” 

Such are.the remains of the palace of Medinet-Abou, and such 
ene of the numerous basso relievos that decorate its walls. In 
magnificence and extent however, it falls far short of the palace 
of Karnac, probably the most splendid in material and decoration, 
ever erected by the hand of man. 

The comparison which Messrs. Jollois and Devilliers make be- 
tween the extent and magnitude of the buildings of Thebes, and 
those of other countries and ages, is extremely curious, and tends 
to show how far the most powerful and magnificent of succeeding 
nations, have been from equaling the architectural grandeur of 
this ancient people. 

“As nothing in nature has an absolute size, and as the mind of man judges of 
all that the universe affords to his observation by relation alone, it is only by bring- 
ing into comparison analogous objects, that we can form a just idea of their extent 


and importance. It therefore appears to us to be proper, in order to leave no- 
thing to be desired in respect to the knowledge of the monuments of Thebes, 
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and more particularly of those of Karnac, to institute a parallel between them and 
edifices that are well known. 

**In order to accomplish our object, we shall first compare the monuments of 
Karnac, with the edifices erected by the Greeks and Romans. These last, which 
have been better appreciated since the revival of the arts, and have been sought 
out with eagerness, have become classic, and are in consequence well adapted 
to mect our views. 

‘* The monuments properly called Grecian, those for instance, which were con- 
structed under the government of Pericles, at a time when a taste for the arts 
was so eminent, and when Athens was free and flourishing, cannot enter into com- 
parison, in point of extent, with those of Egypt. The temple of Theseus, the 
Propylza and the Parthenon, are buildings of small extent ; the last has about the 
same dimensions as a single temple, that of the south, at Karnac. 

** The monuments of Magna Grecia, whose ruins still exist at Pastum, and 
which appear to date from that age of architecture, when the severe taste of the 
Greeks admitted of no superfluous ornament, are no more comparable in point 
of dimensions, than those of Athens, to the vast structures of Egypt. 

**In the prosperous age of Greece, the Athenians ereeted temples of exquisite 
taste, but of small dimensions ; but under the government of the Romans, Athens 
saw raised within her walls, edifices which added to the merit of purity of de- 
sign, colossal dimensions. The mention of the temple of Jupiter Olympius, re- 
calls to our memory one of the greatest buildings of the Romans; it is however 
no longer known but in the descriptions of Pausanias and Vitruvius. If we are 
to believe their testimony, it was in the midst of a vast enclosure : it was there- 
fore one of the monuments which might best compare with those of Egypt. 

“If from Athens we pass to Palmyra and Balbec, we there find ruins of monu- 
ments so magnificent, that they might have been considered as the most difficult 
effort of human power, before the ancient capital of Egypt became as well known 
as it now is. Who is there who has not been seized with admiration in reading 
the stories of travellers, in relation to the wonders which these cities, once so 
flourishing, but now so desolate, contain? Who is there who has not learnt with 
astonishment, that at Palmyra, in a place enveloped an all sides by the desert, 
there still exist ruins of such magnificence, as the imagination can hardly con- 
ceive? The great temple of the Sun is situated in an enclosure, two hundred 
and forty-six metres* in length, and two hundred and twenty-onet metres in 
breadth ; three hundred and sixty-four columns, upwards of four feet in diameter, 
and forty-eight feet in height, supported its long galleries, and vast porticoes. 
The temple itself, now in ruins, occupies a space of seventy; metres by forty-two.§ 
The portico and peristyle are formed of forty-one columns, all of white marble, 
and more than fifty feet in height. The colossal dimensions of these edifices are 
not what most excites our wonder; but we admire still more, the sculptures with 
which the friezes, the cornices, and the soffits, are covered; the rich ornaments 
which decorate the casings of the windows and the doors. In point of taste, of 
purity of design, and elegance of proportions, Thebes has no sculptures to oppose 
to those of Palmyra ; but is far superior in the extent of the sculptured surface 
of its numerous monuments. The palace of Karnac, without counting the build- 
ings immediately connected with it, is three hundred and fifty-eight metres} in 
lJength, and one hundred and ten in breadth, so that in point of size, it is far be- 
yond the temple of the Sun; but besides, how great is the difference in the 
manner in which the surrounding spaces are occupied! The temple of the Sun 
stands alone and isolated in the middle of its enclosure, while the walls that sur- 
round the palace of Karnac, contain a series of contiguous buildings, that scarcely 
leave any void within their immense circuit. 

‘* Palmyra is especially remarkable for its long avenues of columns, of a single 
block of marble. Four ranges of them are to be seen forming avenues to the 
three openings of a beautiful triumphal arch. ‘They occupy a length of twelve 
hundred and twenty-nine** metres, and terminate at a magnificent tomb ; they 


* 269 English yards. + 242 English yards. $230 English feet. 
§ 138 English feet. || 392 English yards. € 120 English yards. 
** A little more than three quarters of a mile. 
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form vast porticoes, adorned with a quantity of statues and monumental inscrip- 
tions. The least number at which all these columns can be reckoned, is four- 
teen hundred and fifty, but no more than one hundred and twenty-nine remain 
upright. To all this magnificence, Karnac can oppose its numerous avenues of 
sphinges : placed in one continuous line, they would occupy a length of twenty 
nine hundred and twenty-five* metres, and one of them has itself an extent of 
two thousandt metres. They must have comprised at least sixteen hundred 
sphinges, of which two hundred still remain. These colossi contain vastly more 
matter, and have required far more labour than all the columns of the vast por- 
ticoes of Palmyra. 

“It is true, that Palmyra still proudly shows other imposing ruins, and nume- 
rous columns, among which, are some of a single portion of granite ; but Karnac 
also, which is but a portion of Thebes, comprises besides the palace, the remains 
of temples, of magnificent gates, and more than forty monolith statues. Palmy- 
ra has two triumphal columns, sixty feet in height: but the great columns of 
Karnac are ten feet higher, and are in numbers sufficient to form an avenue. 
What farther reasons should we have to allow the superiority of Thebes, if in- 
stead of considering no more than a portion of this celebrated city, we should 
enumerate the monuments which it encloses in its whole extent ! In fact, there are 
not less than eight monolith obelisks, of which, four are entire, and are all of 
prodigious height ; seventeen pylons of colossal dimensions ; seven hundred and 
fifty columns almost perfect, some of which have a greater diameter than that of 
Trajan. There are besides, still to be seen at Thebes, seventy-seven monolith 
——, the least of which is larger than life, and the largest is fifty-four feet in 

eight. 

«The circuit of the ruins of Palmyra is five thousand seven hundred and se- 
venty-twot metres. This is nearly the same with that of the ruins of Karnac. 
But, as we have already said, Karnac was no more than a part of the city of 
Thebes, whose whole circumference could not have been less than fourteen or 
fifteen thousand metres.”’§ 


We pass by the comparison between the tombs of Palmyra and 
those of Thebes, as well as the parallel with Balbec. 


**In order to complete the rapid parallel which we have undertaken to make, 
it remains to compare the monuments of ancient Rome with those of Thebes. 
Probably no city in the world was ever embellished with a greater number of no- 
ble edifices, It still contains the remains of many temples, among which may be 
cited those of Jupiter Stator, of Jupiter Tonans, of Antonimes and Faustina, of 
the Sun and Moon; however, no one of these monuments can do more than en- 
ter in comparison in extent with the temple of the South at Karnac. Rome con- 
tains edifices of another character, of colossal dimensions: it has its Pantheon, 
its Coliseum, and its theatres, But it is particularly in the baths built by the em- 
perors, that there shines a magnificence truly extraordinary: a single hall of the 
Thermz of Dioclesian, is fifty-eight and a half metres] in length, and twenty-four 
in breadth. Great, however, as are these dimensions, they are far beneath those 
of the hypostyle hall of Karnac, which is one hundred and four** metres in 
length, and fifty-twoft in breadth, 

** If we examine the modern city of Rome, among the numerous edifices with 
which it is filled, one surpasses all the rest in grandeur and magnificence ; this 
is the basilic of St. Peters, whose cupola, suspended in the air, is one hundred and 
thirty -seven feet in height, an elevation almost equal to that of the great pyra- 
mid of Memphis. This church has in length, two hundred and eighteen metres, #4 
and one hundred and fifty five metres§§ in breadth. Two galleries, arranged in 
the figure of a horse shoe, serve as avenues to this majestic edifice, and add con- 
siderably to its extent, which, including them, is four-hundred and ninety-seven{{ 
metres. But this is thirty-seven metres less than the space comprised between 


* A mile and five-sixths. + Nearly a mile and a quarter. 

t More than three miles and a half. § About nine miles. jj 180 feet. 
€ 75 feet. ** 318 feet. Tt 159 feet. tt 238 English yards, 

$§ 170 English yards. fi] $43 English yards. 
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the sphinges that precede the western entrance of the palace of Karnac, and its 
eastern gate.” 

Our authors continue the parallel between the palace of Kar- 
nac and those of Caserta, of the Escurial, and the united mass of 
the Louvre and the Tuilleries, and with national vanity, accord 
the preference to the latter. 

**In truth, these structures have little thickness, but when the large space they 
enclose, shall be filled with the monuments of which the execution has been or- 
dered, they will exceed the palace of Karnac, and, in consequence, all known 
buildings.” 

In space alone, the enclosure of the Louvre and Tuilleries may 
exceed the palace of Karnac; but when we compare their walls 
of rubble, merely faced with hewn stone, to the vast blocks joint- 
ed to each other, of the pylons of Karnac; the pigmy triumphal 
arch of the Carousel, to the vast avenue of votive columns; their 
plaister partitions and wooden parquets, to the royal chambers 
of polished Syenite ; the cocks and H’s, that replace the eagles and 
N’s of Napoleon, to the innumerable basso relievos, which load 
every part of the Egyptian edifice: we are forced to confess that 
this, the chosen specimen of modern magnificence, shrinks into 
insignificance in comparison with ¢hat, the wonder of ancient 
splendour. 

It remains that we should give a description of an Egyptian 
temple. We shall select for this purpose, that of Teutyris, (the 
modern Denderah), which although far more recent in date than 
the buildings of Thebes, is still completely Egyptian in its style, 
and has the advantage of being more perfect. 

The front of its portico or pronaos, is composed of six columns 
arranged in one line; of two lateral supports like the antz of 
Greek buildings ; of an architrave surmounted by an elegant cor- 
nice ; and finally of an Egyptian Torws, which forms, as it were, 
a frame, containing the whole space beneath the cornice. The 
capitals of the columns are composed, each of four colossal masks 
of the goddess Isis, surmounted by a die, each face of which re- 
presents a species of temple. The space between the two middle 
columns is double that between the others, and gives the front 
of the portico an unusual air of majesty. The other intercolum- 
niations are shut up by low walls, and hence, the centre space be- 
ing the only entrance, there is a good apparent reason for its 
greater width. The front is decorated with sculptures symmetri- 
cally arranged, which are extremely curious, both from the nature 
of their subjects, and the richness of the dresses that are repre- 
sented. 

The general figure of the ground plan, is that of the letter T, 
and it is composed of two distinct parts, the portico or pronaos, 
and the true temple. The height of the portico is fifty-five feet, 
that of the temple forty. The lateral faces, and rear of the tem- 
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ple, are chiseled to a regular slope, which gives to the whole edi- 
fice an appearance of solidity and strength ; they are also cover- 
ed with sculptures, finished in the very best style. 

The entablature of the temple equals the rest of the building 
in the richness of its sculptures. In the midst of the architrave 
of the front is a colossal mask of Isis ; on each side of this, are 
figures of the deities Osiris and Isis, seated on rich thrones. Thir- 
ty-one figures advance towards them, some bearing offerings, 
others in the attitude of adoration. Above the architrave is a 
cornice, decorated in the middle with the winged globe, which 
rises upon a ground of flutings. The rest of this member of the 
entablature, is adorned with a succession of ornaments, each con- 
sisting of two wbxi enveloping a disk to which are attached 
wings, and upon the listel of the cornice, there is seen a Greek 
inscription, which records the dedication of the pronaos, to the 
gods worshipped in the temple, under the reign of the Emperor 
Tiberius. 

The portico is entered by a gate fifteen feet in width, whose 
door posts rest each against one of the columns that form the 
middle intercolumniation ; the interior of the portico has the 
shape of a rectangle of one hundred and twelve by sixty feet. 
Twenty-four columns, distributed in six files of four each, in- 
cluding the six that form the front, bear architraves supporting 
the flat stones, which compose the roof. The base of these co- 
lumns is slightly conical, the lower and greater diameter of which 
is about seven feet. They stand upon a low cylindrical base, and 
with the capital composed of the four faces of Isis, of which we 
have spoken, its die, and a species of cushion on which the ar- 
chitrave rests, are forty-three feet in length. 

The wall that closes the portico, contains the front of the tem- 
ple itself, which projects a short distance into the pronaos. It 
has, like all other buildings of Egypt, an external slope, and is 
surrounded by a torus, which runs along the angles. It is crowned 
by a beautiful cornice, over which the wall of the pronaos again 
appears, in consequence of the difference of elevation between 
the portico, and the temple itself. The interior of the portico is 
covered with basso relievos, all of which were originally painted, 
and much, of the colour remains ; the exterior has also been paint- 
ed, but the colours have disappeared. 

The ceiling of the portico is decorated with magnificent sculp- 
tures ; and in the two extreme soffits are sculptured the signs of 
the Zodiac in two straight bands, being one of those remarkable 
representations, which have caused so much discussion. 

We have stated that the front of what may properly be called 
the temple, is in the wall that closes the hinder part of the porti- 
co. In the middle of this front, is a door crowned by a cornice; 
this forms the entrance into a hypostyle hall, whose roof rests 
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je a two ranges, each containing three columns. This species 
of second portico is forty-two feet square, and has on each side 
three small chambers. 

Two successive vestibules, each having lateral cells, lead to the 
sanctuary which terminates the suite of apartments. Around the 
sanctuary are arranged small dark cabinets. The whole of the 
walls of all these apartments, whether small or large, are equal- 
ly covered and adorned with sculptures. One arrangement is 
common to this temple, to the palace of Karnac, and indeed to 
all other Egyptian edifices in which the parts are sufficiently per- 
fect to admit of its being observed ; the apertures of the doors 
regularly decrease from the exterior inwards; and thus an opti- 
cal deception is added to the effects of perspective, to enhance 
the estimate of distance. 

A staircase, communicating with the first vestibule, leads to the 
terrace roof of the temple, a great part of which is occupied by 
the remains of a village, once inhabited by the Arabs. 

On the terrace of the temple are situated two uncovered halls, 
that lead to several small apartments. One of these is remarka- 
ble in consequence of having sculptured upon its roof, a circular 
representation of the constellations visible in Egypt. This plani- 
sphere is very curious from its being the oldest existing instance 
of a representation of the vault of the heavens upon a plane sur- 
face. Biot has examined and determined the principle of its pro- 
jection, which is extremely simple. It has, in connexion with 
the zodiac of the portico, and another similar representation dis- 
covered in the temple of Esné, been tortured into an argument 
to prove the enormous antiquity of Egyptian science. As has 
been already shown in a previous number of this review, this 
argument was destitute of foundation. The roof of this apart- 
ment, with its sculptured constellations, has recently been re- 
moved, and is now in Paris. 

The whole length of this beautiful building, is two hundred 
and sixty-six English feet; the front of the portico is one hun- 
dred and thirty-five English feet; but it is even more remarka- 
ble for the labour bestowed upon its embellishment, and the 
beauty of its form, than for its size. This great temple, with a 
lesser one and several other sacred edifices, was surrounded by 
a wall of unburnt bricks, forming an enclosure, almost an ‘exact 
square, of about three hundred and twenty yards in each direc- 
tion. This wall was from fifteen to eighteen feet in thickness ; 
it is now almost wholly in ruins, no more remaining than suf- 
fices to point out its extent, and determine its dimensions. 

The whole of this great space, was no doubt devoted to sa- 
cred purposes, contained the habitations of the priests, and  re- 
ceived the worshipping multitude, who were not admitted into 
the temple itself, which was in truth no more than the sanctuarv 
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of this vast place of devotion. The temple itself is so much in- 
cumbered with rubbish, that many of its apartments are hardly 
accessible, while the terrace can be mounted by means of them, 
in spite of its elevation above the original soil. A less temple 
has been nearly lost beneath them, and to judge from what is 
found at Thebes, many other edifices are probably buried. Se- 
veral splendid gates led to this enclosure, decorated like the tem- 
ple itself with rich sculptures. 





Art. II.—INSTRUCTIONS TO REPRESENTATIVES. 


Mr. Burke’s Speech to the Electors of Bristol, on his being 
declared by the Sheriffs duly elected one of the Representa- 
tives in Parliament for that City, on Thursday, the third 
of November, 1774. Burke’s Works: Boston edition of 1826, 
volume 2d, page 5. 


Among the democratic spirits of Great Britain, and universal- 
ly perhaps among the ultra advocates of Parliamentary reform, an 
opinion has long prevailed, that as a legislative government by re- 
presentation is only adopted from the impossibility of a whole peo- , 
ple meeting to transact personally their own business as citizensofa } 
political community, the representatives who are substituted for 
the constituents, are to act as the constituents themselves would 
act, could they be personally present: That, as each section of the 
people would naturally be induced in a national assembly, to 
consult its own interests rather than the opposing interests of 
other sections, this collision would ultimately result in the adop- 
tion of those measures which tended to promote the interest of 
the majority. Hence it follows, that a sectional representative 
does not truly represent the constituents who send him, un- | 
less he speak the sentiments of the majority of them. Whenever ‘ 
therefore they can and do speak for themselves in the form of 
instructions to their substitute or representative, he is bound to 
follow those instructions, or he is not a real and faithful repre- 
sentative of that part of the community from whom he is de- 
legated. If each representative, being bound by the instruc- 
tions of his constituents, votes accordingly, the interest of every 
section of the community comes fairly before the legislature, and 
VOL. V.—NO. 9. 6 
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the interest of the majority is sure to be adopted. Such is the 
substance of the arguments in favour of instructing the repre- 
_sentatives of the people, to be found in Burgh’s Political Dis- 
quisitions, in the writings of Major Cartwright, and other 
strenuous advocates for a reform in the representation of the peo- 
ple in the British Parliament. It must be acknowledged that 
ancient practice, from the times when the representatives re- 
ceived daily pay from their constituents, was in favour of this 
right, though rarely exercised. We do not recollect any formal 
remonstrance against it by a member of the British Parliament, un- 
til this speech of Mr. Burke. The rightof instruction had long been 
doubted and denied in obiter parliamentary declarations, and for- 
mally by Judge Blackstone in his Commentaries, v. i. p. 161; 
but if there be any formal argument against it extant, previous 
to this bold and honest declaration of Mr. Burke, it has es- 
caped us. 

In this country, we regard the question as unsettled; although 
‘the prevailing opinion, particularly throughout Virginia, (1 Tuck- 
er’s Bl. app. 193,) is in favour of the right of instructing the 
representative, and the obligatory character of such instructions. 

Mr. Burke’s argument is as follows:— 

‘*T am sorry I cannot conclude without saying a word on a 
topic touched upon by my worthy colleague, (Mr. Cruger.) I 
wish that topic had been passed by, at a time when I had so lit- 
tle leisure to discuss it. But sinve he has thought proper to throw 
it out, I owe you a clear explanation of my poor sentiments on 
that subject. 

*¢ He tells you, that the topic of instructions has occasioned 
much altercation and uneasiness in this city: and he expresses 
himself, if I understand him right, in favour of the coercive 
authority of such instructions. 

‘‘ Certainly, gentlemen, it ought to be the happiness and glory 
of a representative to live in the strictest union, the closest corres- 
pondence, and the most unreserved communication with his con- 
stituents. Their wishes ought to have great weight with him; 
their opinion high respect; their business unremitted attention. 
It is his duty to sacrifice his repose, his pleasures, his satisfac- 
tions, to theirs; and above all, ever ind in all cases, to prefer 
their interest to his own, But, his unbiassed opinion, his mature 
judgment, his enlightened conscience, he ought not to sacrifice 
to you, to any man, or any set of men living. These he does 
not derive from your pleasure; no, nor from the law and the 
constitution. They are a trust from Providence, for the abuse of 
which he is deeply answerable, Your representative owes you, 
not his industry only, but his judgment: and he betrays instead 
of serving you, if he sacrifices it to your opinion. 

** My worthy colleague says, his will ought to be subservient 
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to yours. If that be all, the thing is innocent. If government 
were a matter of will on any side, yours without question ought 
to be superior. But government and legislation are matters of 
reason and judgment; not of inclination:, and what sort of rea- 
son is that, in which the determination precedes the discussion? 
In which, one set of men deliberate, and another decide? And 
where those who form the conclusion, are some hundred miles 
distant from those who hear the argument? 

‘¢To deliver an opinion is the right of all men; and that of 
constituents is a weighty and respectable opinion, which a re- 
presentative ought always to rejoice to hear; and which he ought 
always most seriously to consider. But authoritative instruc- 
tions—mandgates issued—which the member is bound blindly 
and implicitly to obey, to vote, and to argue for, though con- 
trary to the clearest conviction of his judgment and his con- 
science—these are things utterly unknown to the laws of this 
land, and which arise from a fundamental mistake of the whole 
order and tenor of our Constitution. 

‘¢ Parliament is not a Congress of ambassadors from different 
and hostile interests; which interests each must maintain as an 
agent and advocate against other agents and advocates. But, Par- 
liament is a deliberative assembly of one nation with one inter- 
est, that of the whole. Where, not local purposes, or local pre- 
judices ought to guide, but the general good, resulting from the 
general reason of the whole. You choose a member indeed: but 
when you have chosen him, he is not a member of Bristol, but 
a member of Parliament. If the local constituent should have 
an interest, or should form a hasty opinion, evidently opposed 
to the real good of the rest of the community, the member from 
that place ought to be as far as any other from any endeavour to 
give it effect. I beg pardon for saying so much on this subject; 
I have been unwillingly drawn into it; but I shall ever use a 
respectful frankness of communication with you. 

‘* We are now members of a rich commercial city; this city 
however is but a part of a rich commercial nation, the interests 
of which are various, multiform, and intricate. We are mem- 
bers for that great nation, which is, however, itself but part of 
a great and extended Empire.” 

So far Mr. Burke. His reasonings, we are well persuaded, 
have had a strong effect on the thinking portion of the British 
public, and for many years we have heard little of instructions to 
members of Parliament from their constituents. All that occur 
to our memory at this moment, since the conclusion of what 
in England is called the American war, were gotten up for the 
promotion of local and partial interests, disgraceful to the par- 
ties who wished to enlist the talents of the members in their cause. 
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They have generally been from manufacturers, in support of 
some local monopoly. 

In the United States, Judge Brackenridge of Pennsylvania, 
in his Miscellanies p. 96, denied the obligation of instructions ; 
and in the fall of 1823, the following passage appeared in a 
pamphlet, on the proposed alteration of the tariff, by Dr. 
Thomas Cooper, of the South Carolina college ; distributed among 
the members of the Congress of 1823-24. ‘That gentleman says, 
p- 24 of the 3d edition. 

‘¢I say out of doors: because it is with great reluctance I can 
bring myself to believe, that any man in Congress can so far pros- 
titute his talents, as to advocate a measure for the sake of popu- 
larity with his immediate constituents, which is hostile to the 
interests of the nation-at large. The man who does so, if such 
a man there be, is an unworthy citizen.”’ 

‘«¢ Every man called to the national representation, is a national, 
not a local, representative. He is sent to debate, and a/ter debate, 
to decide on the great interests of the nation. Of what use is a 
deliberative assembly, with power to send for persons and papers, 
and to ascertain all dubious and necessary facts on the highest 
responsible authority, if a member may decide without, or in the 
face of them? The very essence and constitution of a represen- 
tative assembly, imply that mutual deliberation and discussion 
must precede the vote. A member from another state, has a right 
to say to an instructed member, ‘Sir, we are entitled here to 
the benefit of your opinion, founded upon the investigations 
and discussions that take place here. Your constituents do not 
know what passes here. We have no opportunity of communi- 
cating with ‘hem; our arguments cannot reach them; they are 
not acquainted with the facts we have called up before us; they 
are therefore not competent, constitutionally, or in any other 
way, to decide. They have no right to decide upon imperfect 
information, or partial deliberation. In appointing you, they 
have given up that right; nor can you be bound by such a de- 
cision. Moreover, yqu belong to us, not to them. You are sent 
here to the national council, to deliberate for the nation, and not 
for the petty district where you reside. If you are allowed at 
any time to advocate their immediate interests, it is upon the 
presumption that they can be shown to be coincident with the 
national interests, and that you are likely to possess more accu- 
rate local knowledge, than the rest of us. If they have taken up 
ill founded opinions, or prejudices, from partial views of the 
subject, it is your duty not to foster and defend, but to correct 
them.’ ”” 

Such are the reasonings of the President of the South Caro- 
lina College on this litigated point. It is high time that this 
question should be settled: and if the right claimed by the con- 
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stituent, be determined in his favour by the public voice, that 
some fixed principles should be established, regulating its exer- 
cise. At present, all is doubt and uncertainty in the theory, 
and vagueness and informality in the practice. The popular 
opinion is, that the constituents have a right to instruct their re- 
presentative in any case whatever; and that he is bound to pur- 
sue those instructions. This right has been repeatedly and for- 
mally acknowledged by many eminent members of Congress. 
We do not say this acknowledgment has proceeded in almost 
every case, more from a fear of losing popularity among their 
constituents, than from any conviction that the right claimed is 
well founded, but we have a right, from experience and observa- 
tion, to suggest the probability, that the motive alluded to, has 
had more than its due share of influence on the practice, if not in 
every case, in the great majority of cases. 

With a view to further discussion, and to contribute as much 
as we can, to bring this question fairly before the public, we are 
disposed, (until better informed) to deny that the constituents 
have a right to insist that the representative nominated by them, 
should obey the instructions they may be pleased to transmit to 
him, in any case whatever. We deny, that he is their servant, 
agent, or representative. The members from Maine, are members 
also for Maryland, and vice versa, and the constituents of Mary- 
land have as much a right to require implicit obedience from the 
representatives of Maine, as from the representatives of Mary- 
land. The questions referred to them are national, not local. 

_ Let us suppose a democratic community, so few in number, 
that the members composing it could meet personally in their 
legislative assembly, without much inconvenience ; and, that be- 
ing able to dispense with a representative legislature, no mem- 
bers were elected in that capacity. For what purpose would 
they meet? To enact laws and regulations. Of what kind and 
description? Confined to the interests of a particular section, or 
number, or for objects in which the whole community were 
interested ? Doubtless, for the latter purpose, and for that pur- 
pose only. A sectional, local, or partial interest, would require 
only a sectional, local, or partial meeting. A general meeting of 
the community would take place, only when.the good of the 
whole community required consideration and discussion. The 
members present, therefore, would meet as members of the com- 
munity, for public, not private or sectional purposes: and they 
would meet together, that the public questions might be consi- 
dered with solemnity, discussed by any member who chose to 
take a part in the discussion, and decided after due deliberation, 
by the votes of the members present; each member voting as 
a member of the community, and not because he lived in this or 
that state, or section. All this is obvious from the nature of 
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things; and was in fact the practice at Athens, and is so in all 
our American tribes. A public meeting is appointed for public 
purposes, and a private meeting, for private purposes. A mem- 
ber who attends a meeting of the whole community, attends for 
the interest, and on behalf of the whole community. No argu- 
ment can make this clearer than the statement itself. 

Suppose the community should grow so numerous, that they 
could not attend these public meetings personally, owing to the 
confusion and inconvenience arising from numbers. They must 
appoint, in that case, some persons to represent them, and to act 
for them, as they would have acted for themselves if they could 
have attended personally. A popular democracy will in this case 
become a representative democracy, or republic. The represen- 
tative then will be, what his constituents would have been, and 
their duties in such an assembly will become his duties, and their 
rights his rights. 

What were their duties ? 

To meet in public assembly as members in common of the 
whole community. 

To deliberate on and discuss, not private, but publie questions, 
embracing the interest of the whole community. The meeting 
is a public meeting for public purposes. 

To act upon private, local, or sectional questions, in so far only 
as they might have a bearing on the common interest—the inter- 
est of the whole. 

To deliberate and discuss among each other, the public busi- 
ness; for if they could manage and transact it without delibera- 
tion and discussion, they might as well have staid at home. 

To call for information from the proper officers, concerning 
facts necessary to be known. 

To decide, not previously to, but after deliberation and discus- 
sion. 

Such would be their duties, manifestly pointed out by the na- 
ture of the case. 

If the persons sent in their stead therefore, be really and truly 
their representatives, their duties will be the same. They will 
be present. not.as the agents or representatives of private and lo- 
cal interests, but of the public interest ; they will belong to the 
whole community ; and they will have public and national mea- 
sures—those which appertain to the whole community, to consi- 
der, discuss, and decide upon. The members so sent, will stand 
collectively in the place of the whole community collectively. 
What the community, if personally convened, could do, their re- 
presentatives can do; what the community personally convened 
could not do, their representatives cannot do. Thus; 

The community meet to vote on public business, and to de- 
cide after mutual discussion and deliberation. They can have 
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no reason for meeting together, but this; and they could not 
vote or act, till discussion and deliberation were over. Therefore 
their representatives are bound to discuss and deliberate before 
they vote. A representative who decides before a question is 
discussed, has no business there. The meeting is a deliberative 
meeting, ‘and he who resolves beforehand how he shall vote, is 
not upon equal terms with his fellows: he does not adopt nor 
abide by the common compact. All deliberation, all argument, 
all evidence, are expended upon him in vain. He permits his fel- 
low members to address his understanding, determined before- 
hand that it shall be without effect. This appears to us a mani- 
fest infraction of the implied compact ; a violation of the essen- 
tial character of the assembly ; and a downright fraud upon his 
colleagues, who are exerting their best abilities to pour out in- 
formation upon a post—an insensible and inanimate semblance 
—whose impracticable understanding is locked up, and who ob- 
stinately sets matter of fact and sound argument at absolute de- 
fiance. 

Moreover, the members of an unrepresented community, when 
met together on behalf of the community, are equal. They are 
all alike members of the nation, and do not meet as members of 
any particular section of it. Hence they have no power or au- 
thority of ordering, directing, or instructing each other. There 
is no binding authority among them, but the vote ultimately ta- 
ken after mutual discussion. To instruct, order, or direct, any 
particular member, would be a presumptuous interference, not 
only with his rights, but with the rights of the rest of the com- 
munity, who ‘have a claim on each member for his conscientious 
vote, founded on his real unbiassed opinion ; and who have a 
stronger hold over any particular member, wherever he happens 
to reside when at home, than any portion of the community can 
have. The members meet as members of the whole commu- 
nity, and not as persons partially and locally interested. So 
therefore does each member in a representative government ; 
else he does not represent that portion of the community who 
depute him ; for in a democratic meeting they could be members 
on no other condition. And when that portion instruct a mem- 
ber, as if he were (body and soul) their separate and exclusive 
property, they infringe on the rights and claims of the whole 
community, and commit an act of gross usurpation. The person 
deputed belongs, as they who depute him would have done, to the 
nation. He is the nation’s member, not the member of a part, 
or a party ; for this plain and unanswerable reason, that those 
whom he represents would have been so too, if they had attend- 
ed instead of him. To suppose that in a national meeting, a 
member would be bound to sacrifice the interest of the nation 
to that of his immediate constituents, is the manifest absurdity 
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that the doctrine in question plainly involves. To us it seems 
most strange, that a man of sense and independence, can submit 
to this real degradation ; nor indeed can he do it till he has 
brought himself to renounce all independence of character. He 
is willing to keep back all his fair and expected contribution of 
talent and information—to sacrifice the general interest to local 
and partial interest—and to value his popularity at home, more 
than the good of the nation to which he belongs. How such a 
member can make pretension to political integrity or indepen- 
dence, while he condescends to renounce his own deliberate opi- 
nions in favour of the instructions of his half informed constitu- 
ents, we are at a loss to conceive; unless indeed he pursue the 
practice of John Wilkes, of well known celebrity, who always 
took care to draw up the instructions of his constituents in his 
owh way, and to his own liking, beforehand. 

But if the instructions of constituents be obligatory, let us 
consider when and how, and under what regulations, they are so. 

Upon a point of such moment, is it not strange that the Con- 
stitution affords no support whatever to the popular doctrine? 
When the members of Congress meet, they meet from all parts 
of the Union, to consult for the general good. They are not 
Pennsylvania members, or Massachusetts, or Georgia members; 
they are members of Congress. What right can any section of 
the country have to dictate to a member of the Congress of the 
whole Union? To paralyse his faculties; to destroy his utility; 
to forbid the exercise of his talents for the common good, and 
to order him to vote blindfold, without debate, and possibly in 
utter defiance of the plainest fact and the most conclusive argu- | 
ment? Yet such not only may be, but has been the case in re- 
peated instances, during the history of our national sessions. 

When a member is called upon to vote, he is called upon to 
give his own vote, not the vote of other people whose slave he 
is, and who put yes or no upon his lips without his consent. But 
if he substitutes the vote of other people who are not members 
of Congress, in lieu of his own vote which is demanded of him, 
does not he commit a falsehood and a fraud? Certainly not, if 
he does it openly and declares the truth; but is such a vote valid? 
Is it such as the Constitution contemplates? As the house has a 
right to expect? Is it not provoking to other members to find 
that they have been anxiously labouring to convince a man whose 
understanding has neither eyes nor ears?’a mere stock and a 
stone? 

Then, again, what number of constituents meeting, Would 
suffice to bind a member by their instructions; and upon what 
previous notice? Can the instructions of any thing less than a 
numerical majority be binding? And how is this to be ascertain- 
ed? Who has aright to call the meeting? what obligation is 
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there upon the constituents to attend? How are those to be 
bound by the resolutions of such a meeting, who are in no wise 
bound to attend it? 

Further, suppose that a number of constituents in Maine, or in 
Georgia, meet for the purpose of instructing a member how to 
vote on some subject of general interest; what right can they 
have to determine a national measure, without conference or con- 
sultation with other states, or other districts, or other constituents 
equally interested ? The member instructed is a component part 
of a body essentially deliberative; whose members are expressly 
appointed to confer and consult with each other upon every pro- 
posed measure, before it be adopted: what force ought the instrue- 
tions of a partial body of electors to have on such a member? 
—instructions drawn up without conference or consultation with 
the rest of the people, whose interests and whose opinions are 
utterly disregarded ? 

Suppose such a meeting of electors held at home. The mem- 
ber to be instructed is absent. The instructions are debated, re- 
solved on, transmitted. The member is bound; he cannot open 
his mouth but in obedience to the orders he has received. That 
is, the citizen of the district, who is by common consent chosen 
as being best qualified to deliberate and decide, is the only in- 
habitant of the district who has had no opportunity of attending, 
deliberating, or deciding. He is ordered to have no voice, no 
sentiment of his own; his lips are closed; and he plays the auto- 
maton! 

How easy is it moreover to get up a party meeting, on short 
notice, for party purposes, whose instructions are binding or not 
binding, as it may suit the cunning or obsequiousness of a mem- 
ber to consider them? Is not this a very obvious remark to 
those who have had an opportunity of observing the manceu- 
vres practised on such occasions? The whole system is so ma- 
nifestly open to party manceuvring, to interested bargaining, 
to popularity hunting, and all the low arts of electioneering, that 
in our opinion, a truly honest and independent man, will not 
degrade himself by submitting to it. 

That every honest member will pay serious and deliberate at- 
tention to, and treat with unfeigned respect, the recommenda- 
tions of a clear majority of his constituents, no one can doubt; 
and the more, in proportion to the validity of the arguments, 
and the cogency of the facts advanced in support of them. Nor 
is it likely, that a decided majority of constituents can be 
brought to act in the way of instructions, unless in cases where 
strong reasons and circumstances of great interest urge them to 
the measure. But the member instructed is the member of the 
nation. He is sent to deliberate and to act, not for his own locality, 
but for the nation. If in his deliberate opinion he cannot con- 
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scientiously vote as his constituents require him, let him resign. 
He ought not to renounce his own independence, or accusiom 
himself, from motives of mere expedience, to say yes, when 
honour and conscience say no. 

The cases where a man of sense and integrity would be apt 
to differ with the great body of his constituents, are so few, and 
so unlikely to occur, that no great evil can reasonably be appre- 
hended from the prevalence of the doctrine we have endeavoured 
to support. At any rate, it is a doctrine which men who are 
above all time-serving expedients, who would scorn to earn a 
short-lived popularity by unworthy concessions, and who value 
independence as the first of blessings, will not hastily reject. 





Art. IIl.—Historia de la Revolucion de la Republica de Co- 
lombia, por Jose Manvet Restrepo, Secretario del Interior 
del Poder Ejecutivo de la misma Republica. Paris: 1827. 
10 tom. 


Tue important work, of which these volumes form a part, 
contains the only digested and authentic account of the revolu- 
tion of Colombia, within our knowledge. Its author was an ad- 
vocate of the province of Antioquia, at the commencement of the 
war of independence, and has uniformly acted an honourable and 
distinguished part in the cause of his country. In 1814, being 
then secretary of the government of Antioquia, he was elected, 
without having been previously consulted, to be one of three 

rsons, intrusted with the executive authority of the United 

vinces of New-Granada; but declined accepting the trust.* 
He reversed Morillo’s proscription of the prominent patriots ; 
and, in 1821, we find him a member of the constituent congress 
of Colombia, assembled at Rosario de Cicuta, and chairman of 
the committee which reported the present constitution.t For 
several years ar he has been secretary of the interior, in the 
government of Colombia, in which capacity he has served the 
republic with great, and doubtless well deserved reputation. 
From these circumstances, it is apparent, that he must possess 
the requisite qualifications for composing the history of his coun- 
try’s independence ; and that he enjoys the best possible oppor- 
tunity for obtaining correct knowledge of the events which he 
undertakes to relate. Whether, in his actual situation, he would 
exercise the independence and the impartiality due to his subject 


* Histor. de la Rev. y. 89. ¢ Colombia (London 1822) HI. 505. 
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and to himself, has been a matter of some question, which no- 
thing but the publication of the work could determine. His 
countrymen, therefore, and that portion of the reading public 
abroad, who take an interest in the subject, have anticipated the 
appearance of Mr. Restrepo’s history, with no small solicitude ; 
and we apprehend that their favourable expectations will not be 
disappointed on perusing it. Our present object is to make our 
readers acquainted with the merits of the work, by such occa- 
sional observations as an examination of it suggests, and by trans- 
lating some characteristic passages, in illustration of its spirit, and 
of the nature of its contents. 

Of the volumes before us, the first consists of introductory mat- 
ter, including a view of the general causes of the revolution, a 
sketch of the geography and present political condition of Co- 
lombia, and a comparative view of the statistics of the country, 
since it has acquired independence, and while it was under the 
Spanish dominion. The three last volumes consist of documents, 
many of them curious and rare, appertaining to the topics treated 
in the work. The intermediate volumes comprise the history 
of the revolution in New-Granada, until the ris 1819. 
It is intended, in a second part, to give the history of Venezuela, 
down to 1820; and, in a third, to continue that of the two coun- 
tries, united as the republic of Colombia. Of course, what is 
now published, affords but an imperfect account of the Colombian 
revolution, as one entire subject; although very complete, and 
full of instruction and interest, so far as New-Granada is con- 
cerned. 

It is reasonable to look with distrust upon cotemporary history, 
especially when written by one who was a conspicuous actor in 
the events described. We naturally fear, lest feeling, prejudice, 
or passion, should direct the thoughts, or colour the language of 
the writer, and impair his veracity as an historian. National and 
individual prepossessions, may produce an effect unfavourable to 
the credit of history, either by leading to statements false in fact, 
to fabrications, and the addition or suppression of material cir- 
cumstances; or by imparting a false colouring to the opinions 
expressed, and the conclusions maintained. here an author of 
distinction and honourable character, compiles a narrative of re- 
cent facts, from sources notorious to the world, and sends it forth 
to meet the penetrating scrutiny of the literary criticism of the 
present day, there is little hazard of his venturing upon any in- 
tentional misstatement of material facts. It is not so easy to as- 
sure his work against the influence of strong national feelings, 
the bias communicated by education, acquired habits of thought, 
and principles of action, frequently among the most noble and 
praiseworthy belonging to the nature of man. If the presence 
of such feelings is openly displayed, or frankly admitted by the 
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historian, they cease to afford just ground of reproach. We do 
not esteem Clarendon the less, that we know him to be animated 
with the liveliest interest in the cause of his king, and perceive 
his sentiments of loyalty pervading the admirable legacy which 
his genius has bequeathed to posterity. It is natural that the ac- 
tor in great events, should impress upon his description of them, 
some portions of the high passions and sentiments, which alone 
could have incited and sustained him in the hour of trial. There 
is no deception, no misrepresentation in this; it is what the 
reader is prepared and expects to meet, and what he continually 
finds, in many of the purest and finest productions of the human 
mind. 

It is not, therefore, any cause of surprise, that Mr. Restrepo 
should exhibit feelings, and uphold doctrines, proper to his posi- 
tion and to the situation of Colombia. We can sympathize with 
the manly indignation of the suffering patriot, when depicting the 
wrongs inflicted on his country by its relentless oppressors; when 
relating the story of its abject colonial bondage, of its desperate 
struggle for deliverance, of the fiery ordeal through which it 
passed before it attained the condition of an independent repub- 
lic. Of Spain and the Spaniards, in their treatment of New- 
Granada and Venezuela, it is natural that he should speak in the 
language of a Colombian who witnessed Morillo’s proscriptive 
and judicial murder of the best and wisest of his countrymen, 
and lives to record their virtues. But, except in this respect 
alone, we apprehend that Mr. Restrepo’s impartiality as an his- 
torian is not likely to be impeached. He discusses the motives 
and conduct of the leading men of the revolution with freedom 
and candour; maintaining a uniform spirit of moderation, which 
commends the correctness of his views, while it must protect 
him from any resentment on the part of those among his copa- 
triots, whom he may have had occasion to censure. His style is 
clear, plain, and easy; and his language, especially when con- 
trasted with the turgid character of much that comes to us from 
the prominent men in South America, is remarkable for its purity 
and simplicity. He makes no pretensions, indeed, to profound 
or novel views of men or events; nor to any elaborate elegance 
of diction; seeming to aim at perspicuity and truth, rather than 
to be ambitious of effect. 

In Venezuela and New-Granada, the revolution was precipi- 
tated by particular circumstances, to which we shall advert in 
the sequel; but there, as in other portions of Spanish America, 
general causes existed, of a nature to alienate the feelings of the 
people from Spain, and to bring on that separation between the 
metropolis and its colony, which seems to be as much in the or- 
dinary course of events, as the regular growth of a new settle- 
ment from infancy to maturity. Mr. Restrepo presents his ideas 
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of these causes at some length; and his explanation is valuable, 
because it applies, with more or less exactness, to all the emanci- 
pated states of the South. First among them was the impolitic 
exclusion of the Americans in general, from all the high civil 
and military employments and ecclesiastical dignities, arising not 
from any specific law, but from the absurd practice of the cabi- 
net of Madrid. Latterly, even the inferior offices in the treasury 
and army had become the prey of multitudes of needy adven- 
turers from the Peninsula, whose only object was to extort a 
sudden fortune from the oppressed country. Another cause was 
the overbearing and insolent deportment of the European Spa- 
niards towards the Creoles. Still more insupportable, especially 
in New-Granada and Venezuela, was the tyranny of the Inqui- 
sition, whose prisons in the noxious climate of Carthagena were 
justly the terror of all ranks of men, exposed, although guiltless 
of crime, yet without remedy, to be buried alive in those fright- 
ful dungeons. It was the capricious despotism of the Inquisition 
which so effectually prevented the diffusion of knowledge among 
a people whose want of right education has been the source of 
so many of their misfortunes. 

These were grievances, intolerable it is true, but which affect- 
ed the better classes of the Americans more directly, whose con- 
dition in life gave them inducements to look to official stations 
for occupation and distinction, and who sought for and appre- 
ciated the higher branches of knowledge. But what dried up 
the fountain of public prosperity, and by impoverishing the rich- 
est countries on earth, went home to the business and means of 
subsistence of every inhabitant, from the highest to the lowest, 
was that monstrous engine of wrong and oppression, the colonial 
system. The European colonial system is, in all its forms and 
bearings, the instrument of injustice without measure. Even as 
it existed in our own country, in a shape comparatively mild, it 
was more than our peaceful and patient fathers could bear. 
France or England, moreover, may be pardoned in their en- 
forcement of the system, being rich, powerful, and industrious 
nations themselves, possessing resources amply sufficient for the 
supply of their colonies with the manufactures and other produc- 
tions of Europe. But for Spain, nearly destitute of manufactures, 
reduced in population, with a marine insufficient for its own pro- 
tection,—for Spain, in the nineteenth century, to straiten the 
bonds of commercial monopoly around the vast regions of Ame- 
rica, was a species of desperate and short-sighted infatuation, 
directly injurious to herself, and created a state of violence es- 
sentially incapable of long duration. Spanish America was driven, 
by the blind impolicy of Spain, to obtain the necessary articles 
of European production through a contraband trade with foreign 
nations, paying them in the precious metals, at an exorbitant 
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price, to the entire prostration of her own agriculture and other 
domestic sources of wealth. It was the pressure of the colonial 
system and commercial restrictions of the mother country, which 
most forcibly impelled the inhabitants of Venezuela and New- 
Granada to independence, and stimulated them to endure the 
privations of their revolutionary war. 


** But nothing,” says Mr. Restrepo, “ exercised an influence so powerful to 
prompt the thinking and well-informed inhabitants of Venezuela and New-Gra- 
nada to long for independence, as the example of the United States of North 
America. It was, indeed, a most brilliant and alluring spectacle, that of a new 
people, who, rending asunder the strong ties that bound them to England, had 

ered themselves independent ; who, organized as a great republic, enjoy- 
ed the most perfect liberty which man can possess in the social state ; who, un- 
der wise and beneficent institutions, had prospered prodigiously, and augmented 
in numbers with astonishing rapidity ; who, in fine, were Americans more recent- 
ly settled on the continent than the natives of Venezuela and New-Granada, who 
seemed destined to the same high career with their brethren in the north, could 
they but establish their independence of Spain. It was impossible that these 
ideas should not spread with celerity among the Granadins, Venezuelans, and 
other intelligent inhabitants of South America, and that they should not prepare 
the elements of a wide conflagration. Undoubtedly, the passions of the moment, 
blinded the counsellors of Charles III. of Spain, when they resolved to assist the 
North Americans in rendering themselves independent of Great Britain, since 
they failed to see the pernicious example which they were about to give to their 
vast colonies on the American continent. After they had admitted, tacitly at 
least, that colonists might separate from their metropolis, it was evident that 
those of Spain would not long delay doing so, and then the cabinet of Madrid 
would have nothing to reply to the arguments advanced by the Spanish colonies, 
drawn from the conduct of their neighbours and the very operations of their own 
mother country. These political presentiments have been realized ; but the ex- 
ample of his ther, has embarrassed but little the Spanish monarch. * Thus 
I will, and thus I command,’ this all powerful reason of kings, has constituted 
the reply of Ferdinand VII. to the just representations of the South Americans. 
The cannon, the bayonet, death, and devastation, have every where accompani- 
ed his cruel agents, desolating those fine regions on which nature had lavished 
her richest bounties.” — Restrepo, t. 1, pp. 116. 118. 


Our author justly observes upon the difficult situation of a 
country having colonies which it wishes to preserve: if the mo- 
ther country adopts a comparatively liberal policy towards its 
colony, and encourages the development of its physical and mo- 
ral resources, the latter speedily acquires a capacity for self-go- 
vernment, and animated by the holy flame of freedom, claims 
and obtains the rank of an independent nation. Such was the 
case with the citizens of the United States, who, from familiari- 
ty with the possession of political rights, escaped the protracted 
warfare, and many of the subsequent disorders, of which South 
America has been, or still is the theatre. On the other hand, if 
the mother country oppresses its colony with prohibitions and 
monopolies, the colonists are maddened into resistance by the 
pressure of tyranny, as happened in Venezuela and New-Grana- 
da. But when such a people takes up arms, the mass of the in- 
habitants will be found immersed in ignorance, incapable of ap- 
preciating the blessings of liberty, and many of them attached to 
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royalty, while the leaders themselves will be destitute of experi- 
ence and of sound views of government. 

Peculiar circumstances operated to retard the progress of the 
Spanish American colonies towards independence, to lengthen 
out their struggle with Spain, and to produce opposite parties, 
divisions in sentiment, chimerical or false principled notions, 
and even the horrors of civil war, as in Mexico, Colombia, and 
Peru. The vast countries of Spanish America, were thinly in- 
habited, by people scattered over an extensive territory, and di- 
vided into separate viceroyalties or capitanias, having little or 
no mutual communication, or means of concerting combined 
movements of resistance to Spain. The people themselves, were, 
as a body, deplorably ignorant, and divided into numerous castes, 
all opposed to each other in feeling or interest. They had con- 
tracted a habit of obeying the Spanish princes ; for nowhere had 
the maxim of passive obedience and the divine right of kings, 
been so earnestly inculcated by all the power of the priesthood. 
Second only to the clergy in means of influence, were the Euro- 
pean Spaniards, whose power and riches, were, of course, ac- 
tively engaged in sustaining the authority of Spain ; and by en- 
grossing all the important offices, they deprived the Creoles of 
any opportunity for obtaining the requisite qualifications for pub- 
lic employments. Finally, Spanish America had so long enjoy- 
ed a profound peace, that its inhabitants possessed no military 
habits or knowledge, and were even destitute of arms and muni- 
tions of war ; all these being in the arsenals of the government, 
or in the hands of the small body of troops which it maintained 
in convenient stations upon the sea-coast. Owing to these unfor- 
tunate circumstances in their condition, and that of their respec- 
tive countries, the patriots of the South, in this respect unlike to 
ourselves, had the whole structure of independence to begin from 
its very foundation. And such was the unpreparedness of men 
and things around them, for the state of revolution which they 
were forced into by the total disorganization of the royal go- 
vernment, that the high-minded patriots of the new republics de- 
serve applause for the great good which they have accomplished, 
rather than censure for the existence of evils, which no exertions 
of theirs could prevent, because they are inevitable consequences 
of the condition of the countries wherein they have happened. 

Those who are familiar with the history of the revolution in 
Mexico, and in the several governments of South America, will 
readily call to mind the untoward events produced by the cir- 
cumstances to which we have adverted. Signal examples of this, 
occur in the two great questions of fundamental policy, which, 
from the beginning of the revolution to the present day, have 
convulsed and agitated the new republics. We allude to the 
question of the territorial extent of individual states, as exem- 
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plified, for instance, in the claim of the late republic of the Rio 
de la Plata to jurisdiction over Paraguay, the Banda Oriental, 
and Upper Peru ; and also to the question between the central 
and federal parties, the main subject at the present time of the 
internal differences in almost every one of the great fragments 
of Spanish America. Illustrations of each occur in the pages of 
Mr. Restrepo, who makes no attempt to disguise his own senti- 
ments on these delicate points. 

In the United States, we are accustomed to revert to the de- 
claration of independence, as the epoch from which the regular 
commencement of our national being shall be dated. What pre- 
ceded that solemn act, constituted the inducements, which per- 
suaded the Congress of 1776, in the name of all the colonies, to 
proclaim the people of the United States absolved from their al- 
legiance to the King of Great Britain. It was not the premature 
act of Virginia, of Pennsylvania, of Massachusetts, alone ; it was 
the deliberate, well-considered declaration of the colonies united, 
speaking one unanimous voice through their representatives in 
Congress. It was far otherwise in Colombia. Not only did Ve- 
nezuela proceed in this important matter independently of New- 
Granada, which, from the careful separation of those govern- 
ments under the Spanish authority, was reasonably to be ex- 
pected ; but even the several provinces of New-Granada, each 
acted upon its individual responsibility, in issuing a declaration 
of independence. Thus we have the act of independence of the 
province of Carthagena, a long argumentative instrument, dated 
November 11th 1811; that of Cundinamarca, dated July 16th 
1813; and that of Antioquia, dated August 11th 1813.* The na- 
tural and necessary consequence of this mistaken conduct was a 
series of most fatal disputes between these high and mighty so- 
vereignties, leading to repeated acts of civil war; Cundinamar- 
ca marching its troops upon Tunja ; the United Provinces com- 
pelling Cundinamarca to join the confederacy, by sending Boli- 
var to lay close siege to Bogot4, and reduce the refractory city 
into the paternal union by force of arms; and Bolivar again as 
general of the army of New-Granada, investing Carthagena, to 
punish the provincial government for withholding its quota of 
munitions of war. 

Another fact is curious, im illustration of the contrast between 
the proceedings of New-Granada and the United States. The seve- 
ral acts of independence above referred to, dwell at some length, 
as it was necessary and proper they should do, upon the dissolu- 
tion of the regular government of Spain, occasioned by the in- 
trigues of Napoleon, as the immediate cause of the revolution, 
alluding enly very generally to the settled system of mal-ad- 


* Restrepo, t. ix., pp. 46, 152, 161. 
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ministration of which the colony so long had been the victim. 
Our ancestors, on the contrary, placed in the foreground of their 
solemn appeal to the world the proofs of a design on the part of 
the mother country to reduce them under an absolute despotism, 
evinced by a long train of abuses and usurpations, the nature of 
which they set forth in the simple dignity of men standing upon 
their unalienable rights and the unchangeable laws of nature. 
South America availed herself of an auspicious opportunity to 
throw off the chains which cramped her limbs, and to obtain, by 
emancipation from colonial servitude, that freedom which be- 
longed to her of right. North America, on the contrary, had 
always been comparatively free; and entered upon the revolu- 
tionary war, estimating it truly as an appeal to arms, to deter- 
mine whether, by acquiescing in the usurpations of Great Britain, 
she would submit to be stripped of the qualified liberty she then 
F possessed, or she would not rather by timely resistance achieve 
a complete independence. 

In further explanation of this fact, we translate part of the 
Declaration of Independence of Cundinamarca, in order that its 
resemblance to, and difference from, our own, may be judged 
by comparison. 
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“We, the representatives of the people of Cundinamarca, rightfully and le- 
gally assembled to treat and resolve concerning their felicity, having taken into 
consideration the important question, whether the time has yet come for solemn- 
ly proclaiming our absolute and entire independence of the crown and govern- 
ment of Spain, by the [state of] emancipation in which we have naturally re- 
mained since the events in the Peninsula, and dissolution of the government on 
which we depend: having held long and mature discussions, wherein the ancient 
obligations which unite us to the es compared with those 
newly assumed: the space of three years that we have kept ourselves in a state 
of expectation and neutrality respecting the incidents in European Spain,” &c, 


The instrument then proceeds to explain the state of things 
in the colony, brought on by the abdication of Charles and Fer- 
dinand, and the events that followed; after which it concludes, 
word for word, in the following manner, which we cannot think 
is any improvement upon its noble prototype:— 
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*¢In consequence of all this, and in consideration, finally, of the incontestable 
and imprescriptible right of all the nations of the earth, to provide for their safe- 
ty, to institute such a form of government as they deem most likely to ef- 
fect their happiness :—We, the representatives of the people of Cundinamarca, 
using this right, and compelled to hazard this step by the efforts of our impolitic 
and cruel oppressors, declare and solemnly publish, in the name of the people, 
in the presence of the Supreme Being, and under the auspices of the imma- 
culate conception of Maria Santisima our patroness, that henceforth Cundina- 
marca is a free and independent state, which remains separated for ever from the 
crown and government of Spain, and from all other authority, which does not 
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emanate immediately from the people or their representatives ; that all political 
union with the metropolis in the nature of dependence is totally dissolved ; and 
that asa free and independent state, it has full power to levy war, conclude 
eace, contract alliances, establish commerce, and to do all other acts which in- 
ependent states can and may of right do, And full of the firmest reliance on 
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the Supreme Judge, who knows the rectitude and justice of our proceedings, we 
pledge, for the support of this declaration, our lives, our fortunes, and our ho- 
nour, which after the solemn oath we have taken is the most sacred upon earth.” 

Restrepo, t. ix. p. 152-158 ; t. iv. p. 76. 


Our limits would not warrant us in following Mr. Restrepo, 
volume by volume; nor is it necessary; it is sufficient to say, 
that his arrangement of his subject is clear and intelligible, and 
regularly unfolds the beginning and progress of the revolution, 
in its civil as well as military details. With this remark, we shall 
continue to offer such detached extracts, as appear especially 
worthy of note, without attempting any strict observance of 
their connexion. Passing over the history of the deposition of 
the viceroy of Santa Fé, Don Antonio Amar, the establishment 
of a revolutionary junta in the capital, and afterwards in the pro- 
vinces, and the adoption of provisional constitutions by various 
provinces of New-Granada, we come to the year 1812, when 
the latter were nominally confederated, excepting Cundinamarca, 
which, actuated by its president, Don Antonio Narifio, exerted 
its powerful influence in favour of centralism. In this period, 
we observe notices of a citizen of the United States as somewhat 
prominent in the city of Popayan. He is introduced on the fol- 
lowing occasion:— 

‘* A happy casualty contributed to preserve the government of Popayan, and 
all the inhabitants affected to the republican system, from being destroyed by 
the royalists of Patia. Alexander Macaulay, a young adventurer from the United 
States, happened to arrive at that city. He observed the movements of the Patia- 
nos, their neglect of discipline, and that most of them were only armed with 
lances. He proposed, then, to Cabal and the other chiefs, that they should sur- 

rise the enemy’s camp at five o’clock in the morning of the day ensuing, (May 
23d 1812). Adopting the plan, and assembling about four hundred men during 
the night, they gave to Macaulay the direction of the battle. The enemy, who 
did not dream of being attacked, were completely surprised in their camp on 
the Exido; and in a few minutes this band of assassins was dispersed in flight. 
At seven in the morning, the patriots returned to the city, and marched against 
the division which occupied the bridge of Cauca, which met with the same 
fate.” 


To this passage there is a note, which seems to convey a com- 
plaint. 

**He (Macaulay) was a native of York, in Virginia, and, desirous of gaining 
glory in the new republics of South America, had come to Venezuela the year 
before. Thence he passed into New-Granada; he was in Pamplona, Tunja, and 
Cundinamarca, from whence the president Nariio ordered his departure, think- 
ing he wasa spy. He proceeded, then, for the south, intending to go to Quito, 
and offer his services in a military capacity to the junta of that city. He is one 
of the very few North Americans, who have combated in the noble cause of 
their brethren of the south, to which, in general, they have contributed only 
with a sterile sympathy.”—Restrepo, t. tit., pp. 145,146. 


After this brilliant beginning, Macaulay’s career was honour- 
able, but short. In July he received the command of a column 
of stx hundred men, in consequence of the courage and military 
science he had displayed, and was despatched against Pasto, the 
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strong-hold of the royalists in the presidency of Quito. He suc- 
ceeded in forcing the formidable pass of Juanambu, although it 
was vigorously defended by the Pastusos, and conducted his lit- 
tle army to the neighbourhood of the city, which he contem- 
plated taking by assault. Hereupon the inhabitants had recourse 
to a ruse for their preservation. They set at liberty Caycedo, 
late president of the Junta of Popayan, whom they had on a 
previous occasion made captive; concluded, through his media- 
tion, an armistice for the exchange of prisoners, and procured a 
suspension of the attack, under pretence of wishing to treat 
directly with the junta. Meanwhile, Macaulay discovered that 
treachery was intended, and found it necessary to retire to some 
safe post, to avoid being attacked at disadvantage. But his guides 
betrayed their trust, and led him into an ambush, where he was 
encountered by the royalists. An obstinate engagement ensued, 
in which the Pastusos were at first repulsed; but obtaining re- 
inforcements, they at length obliged the patriots to fortify them- 
selyes in a dwelling-house. Caycedo then proposed a capitula- 
tion, against Macaulay’s advice; but during the negotiations, the 
Pastuso captain, Delgado, violated the law of arms by suddenly 
attacking Macaulay’s troops, who were thus thrown into disor- 
der, and completely routed, most of the officers being killed or 
taken prisoners. Macaulay escaped, but in a few days was made 
captive by the Indians of Buesaco. The unfortunate issue of this 
expedition induced the junta to abandon Popayan, and leave it 
to be occupied by the wild Patianos. Afterwards, when Don 
Toribio Montes, president of Quito under the regency of Cadin, 
had subjugated the whole province in the course of the same 
year, and obtained a temporary ascendency over the patriots 
there, he ordered Caycedo and Macaulay to be shot as rebels, 
with every fifth man among the officers, and every tenth among 
the soldiers, made prisoners in Pasto; and this barbarous sentence 
was executed upon them by the Patianos, early in the year 
1813.* 

At this period, although eighteen months had elapsed since 
New-Granada became free, it had made small progress in its po- 
litical organization, or in preparing for defence against Spain. 
There was no general government. Each province proceeded 
in its own way, as sovereign and independent; even the smallest 
of them adhering to the phantom of sovereignty, although des- 
titute of means to support their pretensions, seduced by the ex- 
ample of some of the small states in this country, of which they 
knew little, except their narrow geographical extension. Con- 
troversies respecting territorial limits, or whether the general 
government should be central or federal, agitated the country, 


* Restrepo, t. iii, pp. 151 and 169. 
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and introduced distraction into the councils of the patriots. Cun- 
dinamarca, as we have observed, supported the central system, 
of which her president, Narifio, was the most intelligent advocate, 
whilst the federalists were headed by Dr. Camilo Torres. Al- 
ready one short civil war had taken place, in consequence of the 
attempt of Cundinamarca to aggregate to itself some districts 
claimed by other provinces. A much graver contest was now 
arising between the same antagonist parties, on the subject of the 
federal government, which was finally organized by the concur- 
rence of nearly all New-Granada, except Cundinamarca. Re- 
marks continually occur upon this question, in Mr. Restrepo’s 
pages, which are pointed and strong. It has been very ably and 
fully discussed, as many of our readers are aware, in the state pa- 
pers of the Spanish American republics ; and is a subject well de- 
serving the attention of curious inquirers in the United States. 
Abstaining from entering into it ourselves in this place, we copy 
a pertinent note of Mr. Restrepo’s, which contains the substance 
of the dispute. 


** Experience, which illuminates with the torch of truth, the most difficult 
uestions of political philosophy, afterwards made it manifest to New-Granada, 
that Narifio was right in the main. The want of intelligence, of population, of 
resources, made of several provinces mere dead limbs for the Union. The re- 
venues of Chocé, Neyva, and Casanare, scarcely sufficed for the pay of the pro- 
vincial officers ; and left nothing for the common defence. With great difficul- 
ty could individuals be found to fill the various offices, when the constitution took 
effect the first time. To supply the periodical changes, it was necessary to have 
recourse to the same persons, or to lay hands on farmers, merchants, and miners. 
How should these understand the iqgentens and complicated federative ™m,. 
and the laws which they sanctioned ? All was confusion and real anarchy.” 
* . . * + 
*¢ The author of this history concurred in forming the federal constitution, and 
was an enthusiastic admirer of that system. Seduced by the a ae 
ment of the —— of the United States, and by the complete which 
the citizens of that country enjoyed, he held their political institutions in the 
greatest veneration. At that time he thought with the leading men of New- 
Granada, that our provinces were in the same state with those of North America 
in 1776, when they formed a confederacy. But the lessons of time, and the events 
which he has witnessed, joined with his own reflections, have satisfied him of the 
contrary. There is great difference between the condition of the United States, 
founded and established under the shelter of republican institutions, and that of 
provinces which have always depended on a monarchical and despotic govern- 
ment. In the latter, democratical forms were eagmarwe | new, and many of them 
opposed to our customs, habits, and inveterate prejudices. In the former, ge- 
nerally, little else was necessary, but to vary the appointment of governors, who 
were commissioned previously by the king of England. The constitutional char- 
ters, and the laws of the former provinces of North America, answered for the 
same when transformed into republics. In New-Granada it was to 
alter almost every thing which existed. There is nothing wonderful, thereloee, 
in the brief duration of the nascent states; the laws were not adapted to the 


people.” —Restrepo, t. IITI., p. 57, note. 

Our author was, according to his own account, seasonably dis- 
abused of the mistaken idea that New-Granada could secure her 
independence under the federative system; and, in June 1813, 
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presented to the legislature of Antioquia, of which province he 
was then a prominent citizen, a law for centralizing the depart- 
f ments of war, and the treasury; a similar law being proposed at 
the same time in Carthagena. A year or two afterwards, Con- 
gress adopted the plan, but when it was too late ; for ruin was im- 
pending over their country. Upon the rejection of this scheme, 
he remarks :— 


*¢ Notwithstanding such a project of reform was now supported by the expe- 
rience of three years, by the principles of the science of government, and of the 
soundest policy, it was not favourably received. President Torres, with Doctors 
Joaquin Camacho, Miguel Pombo, and other members of Congress, were enthu- 
siastic and servile worshippers of the institutions of North America. Hence they 
were opposed to changing an iota of the act of confederacy, and the least de- 

arture from its principles, appeared to them inadmissible, and adverse to the 
uture prosperity of the republic:—as if laws, according to the expression of a 
profound political writer, ts Montesquieu) ought not to be accommodated to the 
climate, habits, religion, numbers, riches, and prepossessions of the people for 
whom they are designed ; as if the inhabitants of New-Granada, bred under the 
inquisition and despotism of Spain, were in the same political situation with the . 
North Americans, who had possessed republican institutions for more than a cen- 
tury; as if, in fine, Athens and Rome, Holland and England, had not risen into 
power and glory, by fundamental laws totally different. President Torres, es- 
pecially, sustained the act of federation, with an obstinacy approaching to fanati- 
cism. Whatever measure or improvement was proposed, instantly he examined 
to see whether it was or was not in the spirit of that act; and every departure 
from it, was repelled as a perilous novelty. Such was the fate incurred by the 
projects of centralization of Antioquia and Carthagena. Hardly did the presi- 
dent of Congress condescend coldly to answer, that he would transmit them to 
the provinces for consideration ; and they remained buried in oblivion, like a 
dangerous and abortive project, leaving this great melioration in the general go- 
vernment untried. If, while there was yet time, Congress had promoted the re- 
form, and assembled a convention of all the free provinces, perhaps New-Grana- 
da might have defended herself against Spain, without shedding so many tears, 
or undergoing such deep misfortunes. The members of Congress were seduced 
by the analogy, injudiciously applied, of the United States of North America, 
who brought the war of independence to a close, having only a federal Congress 
and contracts of union. ‘True, but they possessed a Washington, who thus far 
had not appeared, or rather was not known, in New-Granada.” 


SS Sala 





The repeated mention we have had occasion to make of An- 
tonio Narifio and Camilo Torres, may lead our readers to expect 
more particular notice of two individuals, who fell early victims 
to their devotion to the cause of independence, and are therefore 
less generally known abroad, while meaner men have succeeded 
to the rank they held as patriots and statesmen. But in their own 
country, their memory is justly regarded with the highest vene- 
ration. Our author delineates the character of Torres, in giving 
an account of the installation in 1812, of the first Congress un- 
der the act of confederacy; and we extract the passage for this, 
and for another reason also, because it will remind the reader of 
| a celebrated —— in one of Burke’s speeches, concerning 
the legal profession in the British colonies before our own revo- 
lution, 
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** Only the deputies Leon and Ordojfiez, were not advocates. ‘The others had 
always followed this profession, to which those from Cundinamarca added some 
peenee in the Spanish system of revenue. For the rest, the deputies loved the 

iberty of their country, had theoretical knowledge of politics, some talents, an 
ambition to promote the public good, and sufficient popularity. Undoubtedly, 
the president of Congress, Dr. Camilo Torres, was the individual who united in 
his favour the general opinion of the provinces. Severe and irreproachable mo- 
rals; a decided love for the liberty and independence of his country ; profound 
acquirements in Spanish jurisprudence, and in literature, with some in politics, 
and a manly vigorous eloquence, which left durable impressions on the heart, 
had gained him a majority of the votes of the provinces, even at the time when 
the viceroy Amar, busied himself in the election of deputies for the Central Jun- 
ta. His defects were, little knowledge of the world and of men; a veneration 
approaching to idolatry for the institutions of the United States of North Ameri- 
ca, which he imagined our communities could adopt without variation; a tenaci- 

, which others called firmness, in sustaining the same institutions, after expe- 
rience had shown them to be in a great measure inapplicable ; above all, a decid- 
ed opposition to the political opinions of Narifio, which partook of personal ha- 
tred, and which prevented his temporizing in the least with the chief of Cundi- 
namarca, as it seems the circumstances of New-Granada demanded.” 

Restrepo, t. iii., p. 186. 


When Cundinamarca agreed to accede to the Union, the 
branches of war and the treasury were centralized, according to 
the plan proposed by Mr. Restrepo as already stated; and in 
September, 1814, the new system went into operation, by which 
the executive authority was vested in a triumvirate, composed 
of Manuel Rodriguez Torices, of Carthagena, Custodio Garcia 
Rovira, of Socorro, and our author, José Manuel Restrepo, of 
Antioquia. This change in the government, of course diminish- 
ed the importance of the president of Congress. But the popu- 
larity of Torres, it appears, did not sustain any diminution ; for 
in November, 1815, when it was resolved, in consequence of 
Morillo’s invasion, to strengthen the government of the Union 
by concentrating the executive authority in a single individual, 
the eyes of Congress were turned towards Torres, who was 
elected president, with the grant of extraordinary faculties. The 
selection was generally applauded in the provinces, much being 
expected from his vigorous character, his virtues, and his love 
of liberty and the independence of his country. But the season 
was one of terror, doubt, and consternation. Morillo, with his 
great resources and disciplined troops, was carrying all before 
him ; and the patriots had no adequate means of resistance, hav- 
ing wasted their time and their strength in foolish domestic con- 
tentions, and established a form of government wholly unfit for 
the emergencies of the times. The entire force of Spain was 
vested in the energetic hands of Morillo, who, with the undi- 
vided authority, displayed the decisive and uncompromising 
spirit of despotism. In a country like New-Granada, the feeble 
and slow-acting machine of the Congress, opposed no obstacle to 
the movements of the enemy, who needed to be met by a cor- 
responding exertion of revolutionary energy and activity. 
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** Nevertheless,” observes Mr. Restrepo, ‘‘the opinion that the executive au- 
thority was feeble, because exercised by Torres, began to obtain currency, and 
even met with some supporters in Congress, where it was expressed in public 
sessions, When this became known to the president, whose disinterestedness 
had always been very remarkable, he immediately resigned the first station in 
the republic, in order that by placing the reins of government in hands more 
ye than his, the country might be saved,—the object which he most ardently 

esired.” 


Accordingly, José Fernandez Madrid, a deputy from Cartha- 
gena, was elected in his stead, although it soon appeared how 
much was lost by the exchange. Soon afterwards, Morillo gain- 
ed possession of Santa Fé and of all New-Granada; and during 
his short-lived triumph, Torres was condemned as a traitor, and 
shot, October 5th, 1816, being one of the distinguished victims 
of the ferocious system of judicial murders, which disgraced the 
arms of Ferdinand, and contributed to raise up a new host of 
heroes on the soil watered by the blood of those martyrs to the 
eause of liberty. * 

Nariiio’s career was more stormy,—shall we say, more bril- 
liant ?—and his early life gave him those habits of business and 
that knowledge of the world, in which his rival was deficient. 
He was born at Santa Fé, in 1766, of an ancient and illustrious 
family, and received a good education, according to the means 
which the country afforded. In 1789, being alcalde of the capi- 
tal, he received the successive viceroys, Lemus and Espeleta, 
and from the latter obtained the important office of treasurer of 
tithes. Devoting himself to commerce, with an active and enter- 
prising spirit, he engaged in speculations in various parts of 
Europe and America. At the same time, he was ardently attach- 
ed to letters, collected a good library and philosophical appara- 
tus, and owned a printing press, from which some pamphlets 
were struck off; and by these means acquired no inconsiderable 
reputation in the literary circles of Bogot4é. He possessed, also, 
an agreeable figure, insinuating manners, which acquired the at- 
tachment of his associates, great popularity, distinguished talents, 
a native eloquence, and respectable attainments. These qualities 
and tastes of Narifio, proved the source of his distinction and 
of his misfortunes. 

Notwithstanding the vigilance of the Inquisition and of the 
government, some knowledge of the events of the French revo- 
lution, and of the principles of liberty which the French repub- 
licans maintained, could not fail to penetrate even to Santa Fé. 
The great revolutionary maxims of the day became the topic of 
social conversation among those few men who reflected much on 
the condition of their country. They were far from dreaming, 
at that time, of any attempt to change the system under which 


* Restrepo, t. v., pp. 89, 141; t. vi., pp. 188, 215; t. vil., p. 79; t. x. p. 161. 
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they suffered ; but as it happened, some pasquinades against the 
government began occasionally to appear; and the viceroy also 
received information that a paper was privately circulated, called 
the a of Man. This om‘nous title was sufficient to alarm 
the jealous fears of the viceroy and his advisers. A commission 
was forthwith instituted, (August 26th, 1794), by authority of 
the royal audiencia, to inquire into the facts; and they speedily 
arrested a number of persons, as implicated in the uinades 
and alleged seditious conversations. It was ascertained, more- 
over, that the edition of the Rights of Man had been printed at 
the press of Don Antonio Narifio, who was hurried to prison, 
and confessed that he translated the work from a French publi- 
cation, and printed eighty or one hundred copies, but without 
any purpose to excite disaffection, having collected and burnt 
every sheet so soon as he learned that it gave dissatisfaction to 
the government. In fact, the commissioner, Mosquera, made the 
most diligent search, without being able to discover a single copy 
to serve as a corpus delicti. 

Narijfio’s affairs were totally deranged by his sudden imprison- 
ment, in consequence of which his assets proved insufficient to 
meet the balance against him as treasurer of tithes, by the sum 
of 96,000 dollars, most of which his sureties were compelled to 
pay. The commissioners urged the processes against him and the 
other individuals accused, with extreme severity. His counsel, 
José Antonio Ricaurte, defended him with honourable zeal and 
ability ; assuming the identical ground, by the bye, which Ers- 
kine resorted to in his defence of Paine’s Rights of Man, name- 
ly, that the same principles were to be found in the great classi- 
cal authors of the language. But the government was too seriously 
alarmed to hear to any defence. Narito was summarily con- 
demned by the audiencia, to ten years confinement in Africa, 
confiscation of all his goods, and perpetual banishment from 
America. Not content with the odious severity of such a sen- 
tence, the government even proceeded to the extraordinary step 
of punishing the advocate, Ricaurte, for the freedom of his de- 
fence, with perpetual banishment, and the confiscation of his 
goods. Narifio, don Francisco Antonio Zea, and fourteen others 
of the accused persons, were sent prisoners to Spain, in Decem- 
ber 1795, after more than a year’s confinement. Zea, and all the 
rest but Narifio, continued under sentence until 1799, ere the 
Spanish tribunals, with their accustomed slowness and procrasti- 
nation, could be induced to bring the trial to a close ; and they 
were then discharged as having already been sufficiently punish- 
ed for their imprudence. But on arriving at Cadiz, finding that 
his cause looked unfavourably, Narifio made his escape to Ma- 
drid, and thence in disguise into France, where he conferred 
with Tallien upon a scheme for revolutionizing New-Grana- 
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da ; and from Paris, repaired to London to confer with Mr. Pitt, 
who then had the same object in contemplation. Narifio secretly 
returned to New-Granada in 1797, either from love of his fami- 
ly, or with political views; and on his way from La Guayra to 
Santa Fé, was aided and sheltered by many persons, to some of 
whom his views were made known. His arrival in the capital 
was soon diseovered ; but through the mediation of his friend, 
the archbishop of Santa Fé, he was promised an exemption from 
corporal punishment, on condition of his making a full disclo- 
sure. This he had the weakness to do, thus denouncing himself 
as a political adventurer, and subjecting his friends to disgrace ; 
for which he has been deservedly and very generally condemned. 

Narifio remained in prison for several years, by the express 
command of the king, and contrary to the promise and wishes 
of the viceroy; and only regained a qualified liberty in the end, 
after much suffering, and on condition of constantly residing un- 
der surveillance at Santa Fé. When the troubles in America 
commenced, the government, looking with just apprehension 
upon Narifio, arrested him, and had him carried to Carthagena, 
to be transported to the island of Puerto Rico. He escaped to 
Santa Marta, but was again apprehended, and confined in the 
dungeons of Boca Chica, until released by the revolutionary jun- 
ta, with his constitution impaired, and his limbs greatly injured 
by the fetters he had worn during his long imprisonment. Events 
had now occurred. which gave scope to his talents, and which 
rendered his wrongs and sufferings an honourable badge of dis- 
tinction, in the eyes of his countrymen. He began by publish- 
ing a paper, zealously urging the immediate formation of a ge- 
neral government, on the central system ; thus early taking the 
stand which he ever afterwards maintained. Returning to the 
capital, he became the leader of a party opposed to the federal 
system, to the congress, and to Lozano, the then president of 
Cundinamarca. In a newspaper called la Bagatela, he advocated 
his opinions with wit, spirit, and elegance ; and at length, in 
September 1811, he was elected president of Cundinamarca, in 
place of Lozano, who was compelled by the popular clamour to 
resign. 

Theneeforth, until the disastrous termination of the expedi- 
tion against Pasto, he was the most prominent individual in 
New-Granada. His popularity and influence in Cundinamarca 
were unbounded; so much so, that at the time of his election, 
several articles of the state constitution were suspended, to enable 
him to aet with force and energy ; and he was repeatedly after- 
wards invested with the authority of dictator, according to the 
custom of the times, on all occasions of public difficulty. It seems 
clear, from Mr. Restrepo’s account of things, that Narifio’s plans 
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and views were judicious and right in themselves, as the sequel 
manifested ; but that he urged them upon the federal party with 
unbecoming earnestness and pertinacity, and was not sufficiently 
scrupulous in the choice of means to accomplish his objects. In 
consequence of his efforts to increase the territory of Cundina- 
marca, by aggregating to it some of the portions of Tunja and 
Pamplona, and of his opposition to the federal congress, in June 
1812, he was drawn into hostilities with Tunja, which happily 
terminated in a treaty of peace, no great loss having been sus- 
tained on either side. Chagrined, however, by the opposition 
which his views encountered in the provinces, Narifio immedi- 
ately resigned the presidency, and was succeeded by Manuel de 
Castro. But the people of Santa Fé becoming dissatisfied at Na- 
rifio’s retirement, assembled tumultuously, and demanded his re- 
storation to authority. Overawed by the violence of the political 
agitators, Castro called together the representative body, and a 
minority of them accordingly met, and illegally appointed Nari- 
fio president dictator, with absolute powers. About the same 
time, the congress of New-Granada was installed, with Torres 
for president ; and the latter, shocked by the irregular means 
employed for the elevation of Nariiio, suffered himself to be hur- 
ried, by the enemies of the latter, into measures of intolerable 
harshness, which placed Cundinamarca on the one side, and the 
congress on the other, in direct, open, and vehement opposition. 

Torres and the congressional party began.by denouncing him 
as a tyrant and usurper, loading him with every species of in- 
sulting language, not only in debates and in conversation, but in 
public despatches, addressed to the government of Cundinamarca. 
All this Narifio met with a manliness of spirit, highly to his ho- 
nour. He practised no concealment of the objections made to 
him by Congress, but frankly threw his cause into the hands of 
his countrymen, convoking an assembly of all the individuals of 
character and official standing in Santa Fé, and submitting to 
them the question, whether at the call of Congress he should be 
driven from his office with ignominy, or whether Cundinamarca 
would support him and the principles of centralism, with the 
whole strength of the state. After a full discussion of the sub- 


ject, the assembly voted to support Nariiio at all hazards, (Octo- 


ber 22d 1812.) The same frankness characterized all his actions. 


During his dictatorship, the press was perfectly free in the city, 


and often commented upon his. proceedings with severity ; and 
his administration was upright, equitable, and liberal, although 
he governed for a considerable period with dictatorial powers, in 
the midst of war and civil dissensions. A man possessed of these 
qualities, as Mr. Restrepo justly observes, was of no ordinary 
stamp, and the Congress ought to have made any concessions te 
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gain him to the common cause, instead of goading him into hos- 
tility by continued outrages. In fact, after some fruitless at- 
tempts to avert such a consummation, both parties prepared for 
war. Of this second civil war, it is enough to say, that after 
some success in the beginning, the forces of Congress were to- 
tally defeated in an attack upon Santa Fé, and the belligerent 
parties immediately concluded a peace, which left all the matters 
in controversy unsettled, and of course, was favourable to Na- 
rifio, whose removal from authority had been a prime object for 
which the war was undertaken. Narifio used his advantages 
with moderation, treating even some of his bitterest personal ene- 
mies, who became his prisoners, with humanity and generosity. 

Meanwhile, advices reached Santa Fé, of a royalist expedition 
having marched from Quito against Popayan, and Narifio volun- 
teered his services to assume the command himself, of the forces 
of the Union, and go to the succour of Popayan. Receiving this 
offer in the spirit in which it was meant, as an advance towards 
reconciliation and harmony, and as an act of patriotic devotion 
to the service of his country, Congress gladly acceded to it; and 
laying aside their differences, all parties proceeded to prepare for 
the expedition. This step added greatly to the popularity of 
Narifio, who resigned his authority as dictator of Cundinamarca, 
in order to remove all cause of jealousy, and after collecting 
troops and munitions of war, set out on his march for Popayan. 
To the history of this expedition, its early successes in driving 
the Spaniards from Popayan, its brilliant march upon Pasto, and 
the military talents displayed by its general, Mr. Restrepo de- 
votes a considerable space; and he has infused into the details of its 
various vicissitudes, a degree of spirit, and vividness of narration, 
which render it one of the most interesting portions of his work. 
If Nariiio had succeeded in capturing Pasto, he would have march- 
ed to Quito without impediment, and obtained for the republi- 
cans the undisputed possession of that large region. But after 
he had overcome a host of obstacles, and in the very moment 
when certain victory was about to reward his exertions and suf- 
ferings, a sudden panic, occasioned by false rumours, seized on 
colonel Rodriguez, who had charge of the artillery and a large de- 
tachment of the army. The latter precipitately ordered a disgrace- 
ful retreat, spiking his cannon, and leaving the commander-in- 
chief to his fate. Narifio thus fell into the hands of the Pasto- 
sos, (May 14th 1814,) among whom he remained a prisoner thir- 
teen months, when he was conducted to Quito, thence to Lima, 
and finally to Spain, to be incarcerated in the prison of Cadiz. 
Such was the unfortunate issue of an expedition, which promised 
the happiest conclusion, and but for the folly and cowardice of 
Rodriguez, would infallibly have proved of incalculable utility 
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to the republican cause, and done great honour to the sagacity 
and talents of Nariio.* 

These volumes throw much light upon the early career and 
fortunes of Bolivar, who, after Narifio’s misfortunes at Pasto, is 
the individual around whom the interest of the history cen- 
tres,—who becomes the great object of attraction to the reader. 
But the space which other topics have occupied, precludes our 
entering into one so copious as this, and which every day is ren- 
dering more and more deeply interesting to Americans. Mr. 
Restrepo’s work contains many authentic particulars of the com- 
mencement of the Liberator’s career, including his bold but un- 
successful movement upon Venezuela in 1814, called the guerra 
& muerte, his employment in the service of Congress, after the 
capture of Nariiio, to compel Cundinamarca to accede to the union, 
his unfortunate differences with Castillo and the city of Cartha- 
gena, in consequence of which he threw up his command, soon 
after Morillo’s arrival on the coast, and retired to Jamaica, over- 
come by emotions of sorrow at the desolation of his country, but 
not despairing of her future fortunes. We refer the reader, who 
is curious of information upon these subjects, to the pages of our 
author, where he cannot fail of obtaining satisfaction.t We pro- 
ceed to appropriate a few pages to the account of Morillo’s atro- 
cious conduct, during his temporary occupation of New-Granada. 

For the period of six months, Morillo reigned in Santa Fé, 
with all the despotism of an Asiatic sultan. Before him the civil 
authorities were dumb, and in the capital as well as the provinces, 
the arbitrary will of himself and his subordinate agents gave 
law to the whole land. A hundred officers of the army, subaltern 
tyrants, more ferocious even than their implacable chief, exer- 
cised the tremendous right of life and death over an entire peo- 
ple, treated as common rebels apprehended in arms. Among 
many examples of systematic cruelty, hardly paralleled in the 
annals of civilized nations, his policy towards the leading patriots 
is not the least remarkable. They were brought to trial before a 
board of officers, termed a permanent council of war, summarily 
tried, without being permitted any means of defence, or allowed 
any communication with friends without the prison, and con- 
demned to death under laws of Spain, no more applicable to 
their case than the laws of China. These executions of the best 
men in New-Granada, are justly characterized as judicial assas- 
sinations, because committed under the forced and illegal appli- 
cation of apparent forms of justice. Our author draws a heart- 
rending picture of the miseries consequent on this procedure. 


ss, Re t. ii., pp. 59, 162, 207; iii., pp. 25, 41, 56, 179, 200; iv., pp. 78, 
55. 
T Restrepo, t. iii., iv., v., vi., ix., and x. 
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** The council of war commenced its assassinations with the general of bri- 
gade, Antonio Villavicencio, whom they sentenced to be shot in the back, after 
having been degraded, as previously commissioned in the service of the king. 
This sentence was executed with much parade, in order to inspire terror, (June 
5th, 1816.) From this mournful day, for the space of six months, scarcely a 
week passed without the execution, in Santa Fé or the provinces, of three, four, 
or more individuals, shot as traitors. Thus perished the persons of the greatest 
wisdom, the most virtuous and wealthy, in New-Granada. The a which 
Morillo had in view, was to extinguish intelligence, remove men of influence, 
and destroy property, so that, in future, there should be none capable of origi- 
nating or directing another revolution. New-Granada has deplored, and will for 
a long time deplore, among other illustrious victims, the loss of Doctors Camilo 
Torres, Joaquin Camacho, José Gregorio and Frutos Gutierrez, Crisanto Valen- 
zuela, Miguel Pombo, Jorge Lozano, Francisco Antonio Ulloa, and Manuel To- 
rices; and of military men, eeperel Custodio Rovira, Libario Mejia, and the 
engineer Francisco José de Caldas. The murder of this celebrated mathematician 

} and philosopher, was a piece of wanton cruelty on the part of Morillo. The ex- 

5 act sciences lost much by his premature death; and the geography of New- 

; Granada especially, retrograded beyond measure, by the loss of the precious 
works which he had nearly perfected.” . » ° . 

“In order to diffuse horror and consternation in the most remote corners of 
New-Granada, Morillo and his tribunal of blood, invented the scheme of remit- 
ting, from Santa Fé to the different provinces, even for more than sixty leagues 
distant, the convicts who had been sentenced to capital execution, in order that 
they might perish on a scaffold in the places of their birth, or in those where 
they had been distinguished. It would seem, that he wished to make death more 
terrible to them, by causing their executions in sight of their parents, children, 
wives, and relations; their sufferings, also, during a long journey, being pro- 
tracted by the previous knowledge of their condemnation, and the bad usage of 
the officers and soldiers who served as their guard. In this manner were remit- 
ted and executed various patriots, in Tunja, Socorro, Mariquita, Neiba, and other 
places. After they were shot, they were suspended on a gibbet, to communicate 
a mark of infamy te their punishment. The head and limbs of some celebrated 
patriots, of Torres, for instance, were exposed on hooks, or in iron cages, in the 
most frequented public places, to give evidence, according to these pretended 
messengers of peace, of Spanish justice; but as posterity will rather say, to mani- 
fest the cruelty and barbarism of that nation. * * * * In Santa Fé and in 
the provinces, one hundred and twenty-five persons suffered the punishment of 
felons by order of Morillo, their goods being confiscated; and these one hundred 
and twenty-five, the most celebrated and illustrious men of their country.” 

Restrepo, t. vii. pp. 87-83. 


When such was the conduct of the commander-in-chief, it is 
easy to imagine what must have been that of his satellites in 
the provinces. We select a single example. 


“ At this unhappy period, a father had no security that his daughter or wife 
would not be corrupted by the Spaniards, by means of the terror which they 
inspired, and the influence which their situation imparted. Any Spanish officer, 
who wished to free himself from the importunate presence of a father or hus- 
band, or who desired to get possession of his property, instituted a process 
~ against him as an insurgent, and was sure that his superiors would applaud his 
zeal in the service of the king. But nothing of this kind is so scandalous as that 
which happened in the province of Casanare, where lieutenant-colonel Don Ju- 
lian Bayer had comma The royalist captain, Pablo Maza, and the lieutenant, 
Antonio Montajiia, solicited favours ; the first of a niece of Miguel Daza, and the 
second of the wife of Luciano Buston, two patriots of distinction, inhabitants of 
the plains. Finding they could not accomplish their purpose, they arrested Bus- 
ton and Daza, kept them suspended four days by the hands, tormenting and in- 
sulting them in a thousand different ways, until they expired in the greatest an- 
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guish and torture, after which their goods were confiscated. The officers them- 
selves boasted that their conduct would be approved by Bayer, and even by the 
general-in-chief, showing orders of the first for the destruction of the patriots.” 


Restrepo, t. vii., pp. 103-105. 


One more extract, containing an affecting instance of female 
fortitude and heroism, arid we. have done. 


** No case made a more profound impression on the inhabitants of New-Gra- 
nada, nor manifested more clearly the extent to which the cruelty of the Spanish 
chiefs was carried, than that of Policarpa Salavarrieta. She was a young female, 
enthusiastically attached to the liberty and independence of her country, favour- 
ing and giving aid to all the oppressed patriots, and to those who resolved to fly 
to the plains of Casanare, from whence it was hoped that freedom might come 
to the rest of New-Granada. She loved, and was beloved by, Alejo Sabarain, 
who had been an officer under the republic, and was now compelled by the 
Spaniards to serve as a common soldier, Availing herself of the influence she 
possessed over Sabarain, she persuaded him to fly from slavery, and repair to 
Casanare with other companions, because, through the discovery of a conspi- 
racy carried on at Santa Fé, there ceased ‘to be any hope of throwing off the 
Spanish yoke by means of internal commotion. La Salavarrieta made arrange- 
ments for the flight of eight persons, of whom five were of the army. She pro- 
cured exact statements of all the Spanish force in Santa Fé and the neighbour- 
ing provinces, with lists of the patriots and other persons who could be trusted, 

which she transmitted to the republican chiefs in Casanare. Sabarain and his 
companions were discovered and apprehended in their flight. The letters and 
other papers betrayed la Salavarrieta, who was also thrown into prison. The 
cause was tried by martial law, and this young female, from the beginning, mani- 
fested much presence of mind and unshaken courage. She compromised no- 
body by her declarations, and the judges could not extract from her any confes- 
sion of the means by which she procured the statement sent to the patriots. 
Finally, she and seven companions were condemned by a council of war to the 
punishment of death, and to be shot in the back. She heard the sentence with 
tranquillity, preparing herself for death like a Christian and a heroine. She walk- 
ed to the place of execution with a firm step, reproaching the Spaniards for 
their barbarous cruelty, exhorting her companions to die with the character and 
firmness of freemen, and announcing in a loud voice, that her blood would soon 
be avenged by the deliverers of her country. She was shot in the principal 
square. Her constancy astounded the Spaniards, and there was not a feeling 
heart, but lamented the premature death of this young female, sacrificed in the 
cause of freedom. Her grateful country ought to perpetuate the memory of Po- 
licarpa Salavarrieta, whose character deserves to be handed down to posterity, 
to the honour of the fair sex in America, and to the disgrace of the Spanish 


name.” Restrepo, t. vii., pp. 144-148. 

Our readers, we trust, will agree with us in hoping that Mr. 
Restrepo will speedily i er and publish the remaining parts’ 
of a work which is so much needed by the public as a complete 
history of the revolution of Colombia. 
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Art. 1V.—The Law of Libel. By Francis Luptow Hott, Ese. 
of the Middle Temple, Barrister at Law. 1 Vol. 8vo. 


Tue discussion of no other branch of jurisprudence has ex- 
cited more the attention of the legal profession in England, and 
in this country, than the law of libel. The community had en- 
tered with eagerness into the debate, and felt itself deeply inter- 
ested in the result. In these United States especially, a just 
appreciation of the question has been considered of vital im- 
portance to American liberty. 

Though, however, the subject has received this attentive 
examination, both in and out of our courts of justice, and as we 
shall hereafter see, a disinclination very general has prevailed 
among us to sanction the maxims of the English system; yet it 
would seem, after all this labour and investigation, we have not 
generally adopted a rational view of the matter ;—but that, on 
the contrary, both the criminal and the civil part of the libel law, 
are open to much animadversion. On the one hand, we are afraid 
that the natural right of free discussion is subjected to undue re- 
straint; and on the other, that a proper regard for private feel- 
ing and reputation, is not so sedulously observed, as that valuable 
right would demand. 

Wherever, from their good fortune or early assertion of their 
original liberty, the people have not bartered all the rights of 
mankind for the privileges of subjects, the government under- 
takes the prosecution of publications examining the public affairs 
of the nation, it happily for the slumbering spirit of freedom in 
that country, instead ‘of stifling any scrutiny into abuses, fre- 
quently excites the direction of a more inquiring glance towards 
its own vices and misrule. The punishment of a libeller is the 
end in view,—the production of a martyr to his independence 
of mind and abhorrence of corruption, is the result; the roused 
community overlooking the frequent real insignificance of the 
object of its interest, in,the greatness of the cause. We are not 
without instances to prove the truth of this assertion in the po- 
litical history of England; and the case of Wilkes would teach 
us, that on the score of prudential considerations alone, it had 
been better for that crown, had it winked at the publication of 
the famous North Briton, and not marked the author as the vic- 
tim of a prosecution which rendered him so long the lion of the 
British nation. 

Here, as well from nobler views as from calculations of mere 
prudence, a liberty of the press the most unrestrained, and the 
most complete impunity for publications touching public men 
and measures, appear to us the best policy, both for rulers and peo- 
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ple. The legislature of Pennsylvania apprehended no danger from 
this impunity, when, about twenty years since, they passed an 
act, declaring that no criminal prosecution should lie against the 
authors of writings examining the proceedings of the legislature, 
or the conduct and measures of men in an official capacity. The 
duration of this act was limited to three years,—it was passed 
pending a prosecution against an editor of a newspaper for an 
alleged libel on the governor. Thus suffered to expire, by its 
own limitation, it had, we believe, the effect of preventing the 
recurrence of a similar proceeding. The policy which dictated 
the provision was correct. ‘In their opinions,’’ says a great 
writer, ‘‘the people sometimes err; in their feelings they are 
never mistaken.”” No government in the world need entertain 
any apprehension from popular discussion where the press is free, 
if its acts be guided by patriotic motives; and if they be the re- 
sult of different intentions, the sooner its subjects know of it, 
the better. The sentiments of the bold soldier, who by the su- 
premacy of his talents and by actual force, obtained the mastery 
of the Constitution of his country, must command our applause: 
*¢ My government,”’ said Cromwell, “is not worth preserving, 
if it cannot stand against paper-shot.’’ And should we, it need 
hardly be asked, have less confidence in the stability of our in- 
stitutions ? 

In Pennsylvania, a happy constitution asserts the most perfect 
liberty of the press, and the free communication of thoughts and 
opinions, as one of the most invaluable rights of man. In all 
prosecutions for the publication of papers investigating the offi- 
cial conduct of officers or men in a public capacity, or where 
the matter published is proper for the public information, the 
truth thereof may be given in evidence,—and we consequently 
steer here clear of the uncertainty which in England has been 
thought more pernicious in its effect upon the liberty of the press 
than even a censorship ;—because no man there knows whether 
punishment will or not be the consequence of his temerity ; 
which uncertainty would not prevail, were his production to go 
forth under the previous sanction of the censor. 

Another advantage we possess in this respect over our English 
brethren, consists in this: that an indictment for a libel, as any 
other criminal charge, must be submitted to a grand jury, who 
have, consequently, the “eer of throwing out the bill,—no in- 
formation being by our Constitution allowed to be filed, except 
in cases arising in the land or naval forces, or of oppression or mis- 
demeanor in office ; whilst in England, the officer of the Crown 
has the privilege of putting a man, without previous notice, upon 
his trial, of deferring that trial at the pleasure of the govern- 
ment, and keeping it suspended over the head of the offender, 
an terrorem, for vears. The very circumstance of its being con- 
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sidered, in some degree, one of the jura regalia to file informa- 
tions for libels, shows how little understood and regarded, and 
how carefully hedged in by all the formidable apparatus of power, 
has been the undoubted right of free investigation of public mea- 
sures. 

The interesting nature of any question having reference to the 
freedom of the press, has drawn from us these observations, 
aside from our immediate object. It is intended to offer a few 
reflections upon the existing law of indictments and civil suits 
for private libels,—it not appearing to us to possess the same 
perfection, by any means, with the greater part of the law: and 
in this age of innovation, or, in the view of many, of improve- 
ment, when an impetus has been given to advancement in every 
science, and among the rest to this, certainly one of the loftiest, 
a hint of this kind may not be considered altogether improper ; 
particularly as the policy of the existing law has been the source 
of regret and disapprobation to many. 

As to what the existing law is, there can be neither doubt nor 
eavil. The truth cannot be given in evidence on a criminal 
charge for a libel, the temporary provision allowing it in all 
cases, having expired without revival. It is, on the other hand, 
now equally well settled, though, as we shall see, there were 
formerly great doubts, that in the civil suit for the same offence, 
the truth of the allegations may be given in evidence, provided 
it be specially pleaded as a justification. If this be a defect, the 
remedy is with our legislators. We would endeavour to show, 
if possible, with great deference for the opinions of those who 
have otherwise settled the law, that the rule of excluding the 
truth should be adopted to a certain extent in civil suits for li- 
bels, and that the contrary should obtain in criminal prosecu- 
tions ; to wit, that in neither case should the truth be a justifi- 
cation, but that it should in both be admitted as evidence for 
the purpose of ascertaining the intention of the publisher,—of 
exhibiting the tmnocence or maliciousness of that intention. 

We have, in this design, the advantage wanting in many, of 
embarking not entirely without the benefit of some light to 
direet our course. Precedents are numerous for the change, 
in England, on the Continent, and in our sister states. It was 
a considerable time, before, in the first mentioned country, the 
law was settled in civil suits as it now stands. It was said 
by Lord Hardwicke when in the King’s Bench, in the year 
1735, ‘‘that the truth could only be given in evidence in miti- 
gation of damages—not as a justification—the law is too careful, 
said he, in disecountenancing such practices.”’ It is a little remark- 
able, too, that in the case of Harman vs. Delany, in Strange 898, 
in the fourth year of George II., such a doctrine was not thought 
of. A short time prior to that case, the very point was laid 
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down by the Chief Justice in Rex vs. Betterton, in the same 
book, page 498. The defendant had published of an apothecary, 
that he had feigned himself the doctor, and by that means ob- 
tained his fee. Renin before the court on a motion for an infor- 
mation, and the court said that as the apothecary did not deny the 
charge, they would not give him the extraordinary remedy of 
an information; but, they added, in the civil action, the truth 
was no justification. The very accurate compilers of Bacon’s 
Abridgment, under the title Libel, lay down the law in accord- 
ance with the above, and take a distinction in this respect be- 
tween slander and libel, allowing the truth to be a justification in 
the former, but not in the latter. The contrary doctrine, how- 
ever, is now too firmly established to be overturned by judicial 
decision, and all the Judges of England, in the year 1792, upon 
questions put to them in Parliament on the libel bill, gave their 
answers to this effect. 

Attempts have been made, hitherto we believe without sue- 
cess, to introduce an alteration. Mr. Brougham, in the year 1816, 
brought into Parliament, a bill proposing some very important 
changes in regard to the filing of ex-officio informations, and in 
the general law of libel. These alterations, with respect to the 
admission of the truth in evidence, were similar in many points 
to those now suggested. This bill was postponed until the next ses- 
sion, and, we presume, came to nothing at last; as the govern- 
ment was probably too well satisfied with the existing regulation. 

The French have considered this subject with great attention. 
The revolution, which unsettled so many doctrines and opinions 
before considered as immoveable, could not be expected to leave 
the law wholly untouched. As late as the year 1818, in the 
Chamber of Peers, a select committee was appointed, of which 
the Duc de Broglie was the chairman, who made a report distin- 
guished by the most profound and enlightened views of the liber- 
ty of the press. They recommended to the Chamber, the dis- 
tinction which obtains here, between imputations upon public 
conduct and private character: allowing, in the first case, the 
truth of the matters charged to be given in evidence as an excul- 
pation, but in the second, excluding it altogether, considering no 
attack upon private character through the medium of publica- 
tions, however true, in any case justifiable. The report takes 
likewise a ground similar to that which Mr. Brougham had two 
years before assumed in England. That gentleman proposed to 
render spoken slander indictable as a misdemeanor, and to take 
away the distinction between words imputing an indictable of- 
fence, and such as are generally defamatory, declaring both ac- 
tionable, and thus removing the difference in this point between 
written and spoken slander. The French committee of Peers, 
oo, got rid of the distinction between libel and slander in at- 
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tacks upon private character. The spirit that pervades this re- 
port, gave no prognostics of the censorship under which the 
French press groaned in so short a time afterwards. 

The civil law was very severe upon this offence; punishing 
even with death the false charge of a capital crime.* It recog- 
nised the distinction between slander and libel. 

Vinnius, in his commentary upon the Institutes,t remarks, that 
the truth should be admissible to explain the intent, and not in 
every instance to justify it ; that the investigation should be re- 
strained to the innocence or maliciousness of the publisher’s in- 
tentions. We may here mention a striking case which occurred 
in England, to show that when the intention is not criminal, no 
action should lie, or prosecution be sustained. In Brook vs. Mon- 
tague, Cro. Jac. 91, Lord Coke, then at the bar, cites the follow- 
ing decision in his argument. A preacher in his sermon recited 
a story out of Fox’s Martyrology, of one Greenwood, as being a 
very wicked man, and a persecutor, who died under signal visi- 
tations of God’s displeasure. The preacher intended to show by 
that example, the judgment of Providence upon great sinners, 
but he was totally mistaken as to the fact; for Greenwood was 
not dead, or diseased, but present at the preaching of the ser- 
mon. He brought his action for the defamation ; and the court 
instructed the jury, that the defendant having read or delivered 
the words as matter of history and without any evil intentions, 
was not liable in damages. 

Let us now turn our eyes for a moment to our own country, 
and see what view has been taken of this interesting subject here. 
The constitutions of the states of Delaware, Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, contain the same provisions 
as that of Pennsylvania, in regard to publications on the official 
conduct of men in a public capacity, or where the matter pub- 
lished is proper for public information. Those of Mississippi 
and Missouri, extend the privilege to all prosecutions for libels, 
without restriction, whether public or private. New-Jersey, by 
an act passed in 1799, made a similar regulation. 

On the 6th of April 1805, the legislature of New-York en- 
acted, that in every prosecution for writing and publishing any 
libel, it shall be lawful for any defendant upon the trial of the 
cause, to give in evidence in his defence, the truth of the matter 
contained in the publication charged as libellous: Provided, that 
such evidence shall not be a justification, unless it shall be made 
satisfactorily to appear, that the matter charged as libellous, was 
published with good motives and for justifiable ends. The new 
constitution of that state, of 1821, contains the same provision ; a 
proof, that in the opinion of the eminent men who framed that 
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charter, the rule laid down by the legislature previously, and 
which had been in operation for sixteen years, was productive of 
no evil consequences. 

‘*In Massachusetts,’’ says Chancellor Kent,* ‘‘a statute passed 
in March 1827, not only allows the truth to be pleaded by way 
of justification in all actions for libel as well as for oral slander, 
but every inference to be drawn from such a plea, in admission 
of the fact of publication or of malice, if the plea be not proved, 
is destroyed. The statute affords facility and encouragement to 
the plea.”? Another section of the same statute declares, that in 
all prosecutions for libels, the truth may be given in evidence, 
with a proviso couched in exactly the same terms, with that in 
the constitution of New-York. Some decisions of the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts produced, we believe, this act. 

This unanimity of views on this interesting subject, all differ- 
ing in most essential particulars from the law as received in that 
country whence we have derived the greater part of our own, 
and it appearing that even there, that law does not receive, by 
any means, the undivided admiration of its professors, may in- 
duce us with great propriety to doubt of its wisdom and justice. 
We are freed, to be sure, from the terror of ex-officio informa- 
tions, or indeed, as far as concerns the subject we are at present 
examining, all informations whatsoever, and the press may be 
thought, practically, sufficiently free for investigations of public 
affairs; but we are still subjected to what we respectfully sub- 
mit is the crying injustice of having the truth excluded upon 
judgments for private libe/s, in all cases, without qualification ; 
and, on the other hand, to what appears to us to be an equally 

rnicious regulation, the allowance of the truth to be a complete 
justification on the civil side of the court. The few observations 
we shall offer, which are intended rather as hints to lead the in- 
quiries of others, than as in any degree a treatise upon the sub- 
ject, will tend to apply a remedy to both these deficiencies—and 
in the first place to the criminal part of the law of libel. 

We may remark here, that it is not our purpose to run into 
the extreme of abolishing all distinction between libel and slan- 
der, which has been the plan both of the French and English ju- 
rists above mentioned. There is sound sense and justice in the 
rule that draws the line of demarcation between them. The 
less offence is sufficiently punished, by subjecting the slanderer 
to an action for damages, without swelling the list of misde- 
meanors, and consuming the public time with criminal prose- 
cutions, for the verbal effusions of temper, or even of malice. 
There is too, in the deliberate formation and publication of a libel, 
the law justly says, such inherent evidence of that malice pre- 


* Note to 2d vol. of Commentaries. p. ?1. 
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pense, a feature so important in the composition of crime, that it 
would be the destruction of an important distinction, to abrogate 
that existing between written and spoken slander. The law 
moreover regards as essential, the probability of the more extend- 
ed duration and permanent continuance of the injury in the one 
case than in the other, arising from the difference in the nature 
of the two means of propagating the offensive expressions. And 
why the ebullitions of temper, in mere generally defamatory 
phrases, which have been classed among the privileges of the 
vulgar, should be put upon an equal footing of criminality with 
the same when reduced to writing, and deliberately circulated 
to the world, is not, we confess, sufficiently apparent to induce 
the adoption of the opinion. But to return,— 

We do humbly submit, that however far from the intentions 
of those who introduced the rule, or who now advocate its con- 
tinuance, it does intrench upon the perfect liberty of the press. 
The position, that in this country the press is not perfectly free, 
will be thought at first sight, by many, paradoxical; a nearer 
view of the subject will, we trust, remove this impression. 

When we say that the liberty of the press is invaded, we 
would be understood to speak exclusively of written slander, in 
the vulgar meaning of the term, written. It is perfectly well 
known that abusive signs, pictures, statues, and things of that na- 
ture, may be libels. Nay, it was in one case held, that the send- 
ing of a wooden gun to an officer of the army, was a libellous 
reflection upon his military character. We are not aware that 
the press has any thing to do with transactions of this descrip- 
tion; though a law, which in all cases should forbid burning in 
effigy, for instance, would in some degree clog the freedom of 
communication of thought and opinion, which may be expressed, 
doubtless, as well by signs as by writing; in many cases more 
significantly. 

~~ What is the liberty of the press? In what does the true mean- 
ing of that phrase, so much discussed, and in some instances 
so little understood, consist ? Let a more correct and comprehen- 
sive definition be pointed out, than that given by the distinguish- 
ed jurist and statesman, Alexander Hamilton, in the great case 
of The people vs. Croswell, 3 Johns. Cases, 337. “The liberty 
of the press,’’ said he, ‘‘ consists in the right to publish with im- 
punity truth, with good motives, and for justifiable ends, whether 
it respects government, magistracy, or individwals.’’? Does not 
the law as it stands violate this liberty, according to the defini- 
tion we have adopted? Take an example—A man publishes, 
with the best intentions, and for ends perfectly justifiable, any 
truth of any other individual. The press is used of course as 
the vehicle of communication with the rest of the world. What 
.is the consequence? he is liable to an indictment for a breach of 
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the laws of his country, and on that indictment is not permitted 
to show the purity of those motives, the justice of those ends, 
coupled with the truth of the matter published; he is debarred 
of the most conclusive answer to the charge, and subject to fine 
and imprisonment, upon conviction, asa libeller. Does this state 
of things comport with our ideas of the free communication of 
thoughts and opinions, and does it not run directly counter to 
what our constitution very properly calls one of the most invalu- 
able of the rights of man? Show, if possible, the policy or the 
wisdom of excluding truth from the eye of the public, when it 
emanates from motives and for ends such as these. Can it be 
said that no case is supposable, when a fact in regard to the pri- ; 
vate conduct of an individual is capable of being promulged for ’ 
justifiable ends, or that can evince any other than evil intentions? : 
If no such case can exist or be supposed, the most that can be \ 
said against the adoption of the rule contended for, is, that it is ' 
superfluous. But many such cases may exist; nay, more—are 
constantly occurring. One offers himself a candidate for a pub- 
lic office ; another is conusant of a cireumstance affecting his pri- 
vate behaviour, which may render him unfit for a post of public 
trust; the candidate is not a man in an official capacity, and the 
matter in itself may not be proper for public information ; it may 
be so only as connected with the particular circumstances of the 
ease; and may not therefore come within the provision of the 
constitution. It is published with the perfectly justifiable pur- 
pose of preventing the election of the candidate, the choice of 
such a man being considered an injury to the community—the 
author is indicted as a libeller; if these facts were made clearly 
to appear, would any jury be found to convict? and in his con- 
viction, can it be said that the freedom of the press is in no de- 
gree affected? It was the decision in the case of The people vs. 
Croswell, that produced the law of 1805 in New-York, which in 
terms adopted the opinions of Mr. Hamilton ; and the legislature 
of Massachusetts, as we have seen, a short time ago sanctioned 
the principle in his very words. 

It may be said, that an unrestricted licence to publish every 
truth, is licentiousness, and not liberty, there being some truths é 
which it would be improper to expose to the public eye; and 
this would be an objection hard to be surmounted, if the rule 
went to the extent of authorizing the truth to be the only matter 
to be taken into consideration. But when the matter is publish- 
ed with good motives, and what is perhaps of more importance, 
for ends perfectly justifiable, where is the reason so distinguish- 
ing libel from the herd of other offences, that in the criminal pro- 
secution, any more than in the civil, the defendant should be de- 
prived of the benefit of this defence? He is told, that whether 
true or false, a libel tends to a breach of the peace, and that it is 
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itself constructively an act of that character. But does not slan- 
der tend to a breach of the peace? Nay, inasmuch as slander to 
be actionable per se, must impute some crime, or have a tendency 
to injure a person in his trade, or profession, or business, whereas 
any written imputation likely to make a man appear even ridi- 
culous, is a libel; we ask, does not slander tend more to a breach 
of the peace? Is an individual not as much provoked, and as 
likely to commit a violation of order, by being told to his face 
that he isa thief, as by reading it in a newspaper? Or has the 
law so nicely scanned the tempers of men as to draw with cor- 
rectness the conclusion, that a man is more irascible in the one 
‘ case than the other? or to push the interrogation farther, but 
; not one whit further than the fact authorizes, is a man less liable 
to break the peace on being told to his face that he is a murderer, 
, than from reading in print that he has some trifling failing, which 
: may however cause a smile at his expense? We do not find 
‘ fault with the law of slander; we wish merely to prove that of 
: libel not to be equally faultless. But is every breach of the peace, 
under any circumstances whatever, no matter what the provoca- 
tion, to be punished? Is not an assault justifiable when the prose- 
cutor commenced the attack ? Is not murder, (to take the highest 
erime at once,) excusable when in self-defence? And yet is not, 
in each of these instances, the peace broken? But in libel, the 
law, with peculiar severity, deprives the defendant of the benefit 
of such a defence, and shuts his mouth with the declaration—you 
have broken the peace of the Commonwealth, no matter what the 
provocation, no matter how trre the publication, no matter how 
pure your intentions, and justifiable your views, and you must 
consequently be punished. Is this our boasted liberty of the 

press ? 

But in the second place, the law considering libel a crime, and 
punishing it with severity, we may ask what is the criterion by 
which to judge of crime? Is it not the intention of the party ac- 
cused? An act, however fatal the consequence, when there exists 
no maliciousness of purpose, or that culpable negligence, whence 
the law implies malice, is not criminal. It is surely not neces- 

¢ sary to press this principle of natural law. The intention then 
constitutes the guilt; and in the civil suit, the pubiisher has a 
fair opportunity of showing what his intention was. But, says 
the law, with what propriety we are at present considering, when 
a man is in danger not merely of being mulcted in damages, but 
of fine and imprisonment, the consequences of a criminal act; 

. then his motives are not to be scanned. Reversing the cheer- 

: ing expression, it announces, “Though your mind be white as 
snow, I will make it red as crimson.”’ 

The intention then, upon this argument, does not and ean not 

exter into consideration ; the publication is the offence. Let us 
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look well at, and understand our code—the publication of truth, 
with good motives, and for justifiable ends, is punishable; and 
let us then be told of the mildness and perfection of our penal 
constitutions, and believe what the admirers of the criminal law 
of libel say of it. If we can be satisfied with what they do say, 
with these results in view, there is of course no necessity for al- 
teration. 

Every attack upon character, is in itself an injury; the wrong, 
however, is a private wrong, and the public take notice of it only 
because it tends to disturb their quiet. This is the assumption 
or theory upon which the indictment is founded: and yet, as if 
from the consciousness that injustice would be the production of 
so limited an investigation, the law allows many things to be 
shown, having a tendency to negative malice. We do not com- 
plain of this; on the contrary, if it were not the case, we are 
sure the system would be intolerable; but it is submitted, that 
the privilege is not sufficiently extensive. For instance, the de- 
fendant may prove, that the publication was in answer to an at- 
tack upon himself; he may prove that it was an answer to an in- 
quiry concerning the character of a servant. If any part of the 
libel be given in evidence by the prosecution, the defendant may 
read the whole. All these considerations are brought before the 
court and jury to show the animus, and yet the most important 
of all is the truth, and that is excluded. We are aware that the 
exclusion is not founded, as is alleged by some, upon a convic- 
tion of its inconclusiveness to satisfy all doubts; for it is alleged 
that admitting the fact that thepublication is every word of it 
true, it is not the less a breach of the peace. It may properly 
be answered, that when the law admits one circumstance to show 
the intention, why reject another? light, from whatever quarter 
it may proceed, particularly in the investigation of crime, is de- 
sirable; why then in so important a point, love darkness rather 
than light ? or take a circuitous and conjectural mode of obtain- 
ing it, when the path to it is so obvious, were there a willingness 
to enter? It has been ingeniously said, that as the rule now ob- 
tains, on an indictment for a libel, the defendant can prove no- 
thing, but by means of his counsel insinwate every thing. As 
much injury to character may result in this way, as from direct 
proof, and possibly without aay foundation for the insinuation, 
and thus the innocent be the sufferer. 

Now, what we ask for the defendant, is not that he may be 
permitted to allege, I have committed no breach of the public 
peace, because, what I have published is true; the consequences 
of the doctrine carried to that extent, would be pernicious ; many 
occurrences are improper for publicity, and might be brought 
forward for the mere purpose of gratifying malignant feelings, 
without the most distant idea of answering any one good purpose. 
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All that we seek is this, that he may be put upon the footing of 
any other alleged offender, and have the common justice of 
showing that his intentions were pure, his ends justifiable, and as 
a means to arrive at this conclusion, that the matter published 
was true. If he can show all this, we would not have him pu- 
nishable for a constructive breach of the peace. To prevent any 
surprise to the prosecutor, the defendant might be required to 
give notice of his intention to avail himself of the truth of the 
matter complained of, and this should also be required in the ci- 
vil action, to which we would now beg a momentary attention. 

The views we have submitted on the preceding head, will go- 
vern our conclusions on this. As in offering our suggestions upon 
that, we asked no more than the privilege of proving the truth 
of the alleged libel, not of itself by any means a justification, 
but only so to be considered when conjoined with perfect puri- 
ty of intention and justifiableness of object ; so in the civil action, 
the same arguments would induce the persuasion that the pre- 
sent system, which compels a verdict for the defendant when he 
can show the truth of the publication, and is required to show 
that alone, is carrying too far, with singular inconsistency, the 
doctrine of impunity for publications, when a private person, and 
not the public, asks for redress. 

The natural and common argument in support of this part 
of the system is, that a plaintiff should not be permitted to 
come into court, and ask for damages which he is to put into his 
own pocket, against another, for alleging what is satisfactorily 
shown to be true. To assent, however, to this proposition, we 
must admit, that so far as regards the complaint, every one is at 
liberty to publish, no matter how improper for public informa- 
tion it may be, any thing whatsoever, provided it be true. We 
are to limit our view totally to the party who says he is injured 
by the publication, and are to disregard entirely considerations 
of infinitely higher importance. We are to overlook matters in- 
timately affecting the general morality of society, as connected 
with the purity of the press, and are to disregard as entirely the 
maliciousness of the motives, and the culpability of the ends of 
the publisher. Let us examine how, in each of these points, the 
defect may or may not be apparent. 

That the good order of society, and prevalence of right no- 
tions of propriety of conduct and of opinion, are connected with 
and in some measure dependent upon the state of the public 
presses, cannot be denied. The press, like the stage, is in a de- 
gree the mirror of public sentiment. We need but a glance at 
the comedies of Aristophanes, to be convinced that the citizens 
who could suffer the philosopher, whose doctrine has been so 
aptly denominated ‘‘anticipated Christianity,’’ to be the butt of 
such men as the writers of the old comedies, were not far from 
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that state of mind, which not very long afterwards, suffered that 
same sage to swallow hemlock in his dungeon. Fortunately, the 
good feelings and habits of our fellow-citizens, forbid the idea of 
the press at present becoming the vehicle of scandalous and in- 
decent narrative. This condition may not, however, exist for 
ever; and as the theory of the law would, in our opinion, per- 
mit it, and ¢hat we are anxious to correct, it is better to do 
away at once with the possibility of such a time ever arriving. 
Is it desirable, that a paper of extensive circulation should con- 
tain the record of dissipation or debauchery of those in whose 
behaviour the public can have no possible concern? Will it be 
denied that there are some occurrences which it would be im- 
proper to introduce to general notice ? Is it not sufficient that the 
license is given to the fongue, without extending it to the pen? 
Is the purveyor to the perverted taste of those who take delight 
in tales such as these, to repose secure, because the transactions 
he relates had an actual existence, without regard to the wound- 
ed feelings of family or friends, or to the malice that may have 
dictated the recital? There isa fallacy in the supposition that the 
intermeddling with the private deportment of another is excusa- 
ble, even though the facts may support the assertions. We are 


_ to bear in mind what a libel is defined to be. If its definition 


were restrained to the imputation of heinous offences, there 
would be reason in denying redress to him who had been actu- 
ally guilty of offences, the punishment of which would be a be- 
nefit to society—though even then, it might be said, that the 
proper course, if one be guilty of a crime, is to punish him in the 
ordinary way. But when we recollect that the assertion in writ- 
ing of any fact, having a tendency to raise a laugh at the ex- 
pense of another, comes within the sweeping signification of the 
term, our indignation is excited, to think that the harmless foibles 
of one of us should be exposed to public ridicule to gratify the 
malice of our enemy, and that he should laugh secure under the 
evidence of their existence. That such cases may exist is un- 
doubted ; that they do not often occur, is a compliment to our 
taste and refinement; not to our laws, which contain no provit 
sion to meet such a case. 

We shall probably be told, that the redress is not given to the 
public, who by the argument are injured, but to the private in- 
dividual who cannot deny the assertion. But if the suggestions 
we have offered be persuasive, the answer will not be sufficient, 
The public redress is sought in the criminal prosecution, but 
then, according as the law stands, the defendant has not a fair 
chance, though if the alteration proposed were adopted, there 
would, to be sure, be less objection to this branch of the libel 
Yaw. An attention to the other point of view from which we 
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wished to examine this matter, will, we trust, remove the ob- 
jection. 

There are two parties to the suit; plaintiff and defendant. The 
merits of their respective sides are to be weighed, and the pre- 
ference given to the most deserving. If, in the consideration of 
the court and jury, the ill-deserts of the defendant, arising from 
the blackness of his intentions, overbalance the supposed im- 
propriety of paying a plaintiff for the assertion of a truth con- 
cerning him, the determination will be in favour of the lat- 
ter. And hence is deducible the correctness of the rule we 
are advocating. Inasmuch as cases of this kind may occur, 
the proper mode is to leave all this to ¢he jury—the truth, 
the motives of the defendant in making the publication, and the 
nature of the matter charged, its criminality or insignificance— 
the deduction will be drawn from a view of the whole. The law 
adopts this course of reasoning, or rather of conduct, in some 
eases. We mean the giving an advantage to one party, to pre- 
vent the interests of society suffering by a contrary behaviour. 
A contract is entered into repugnant to the policy of the law— 
money is deposited by one party with the other, who, disregard- 
ing the honour of which even thieves are boastful, retains it— 
redress is sought—the maxim *‘In pari delicto, melior est con- 
ditio possidentis,”’ is a complete bar to the plaintiff. It is better, 
says the law, that an advantage be derived by the defendant, 
however unworthy, than that an action of that nature be coun- . 
tenanced. In such a case, moreover, as this we have just cited, 
the parties do not appear in pari delicto: the defendant adds 


treachery to his previous violation of law. Now, we fearlessly 


assert, that a plaintiff, who asks for redress for ridicule cast upon 
him by an exposition of his foibles, however undeniable their ex- 
istence, has much more to recommend him than a defendant in 
such a case. 

All regulations of jurisprudence must be general: they must 
be calculated to meet and accommodate themselves to general 
views, and not bend to the supposed hardship of particular cases. 
This principle, so essential to the formation of a rule of civil 
conduct, is preserved by the plan we propose. To instance :—a 
man is asserted to be a thief, and is so proved on the trial—to 
allege that under any circumstances he should obtain damage for 
this, may be thought a monstrous proposition, and we are wil- 
ling to admit it would be hard to persuade a jury to give him any. 
But, again: a perfectly innocent and yet ludicrous failing is inci- 
dent to another—it is maliciously and for culpable purposes pub- 
lished to the’ world—we hesitate not to assert most boldly, that 
any jury, even though convinced of its existence, if the law per- 
mitted, would give damages. But, by the present system, the 
defendant pleads a justification; that is, asserts on the record the 
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truth of what he has charged, and the court, upon proof of that, 
direct the jury to find for him. The meaning of a justification 
being merely that the charge is true, not that the publisher’ 
motives are pure. We humbly submit that the alteration w 


propose pays a due regard to the merits and demerits of the 
complaining party, the regulation and preservation of the purity _ 


of the press, and the motives and intentions of the publisher ; 
that it pays this due regard to all, and not exclusively to any 
one; and that, on the contrary, the existing law extends it to 
neither. 

What will be the practical effect of the change? The object of 
all judicial investigation is, or ought to be, the performance of 
the most perfect justice possible between the parties. The end 
proposed in a civil action for a libel, should be to discover the 
degree of the defendant’s culpability ; to measure the quantum 
of his criminality, and the amount of damages for his offence. 
Every thing that would advance this end is of importance. The 
charge being true, will not, or rather ought not to make it ne- 
cessarily no libel. In some cases the evidence of the truth, we 
grant, would conclusively negative malicious intent ; but it would 
not in all; and it is for this reason the change is desirable. This 
being the case, where from the truth.the conclusion world not 
irresistibly follow that no malice existed, the defendant should 
go further, and satisfy the jury of that deduction from the cir- 
cumstances. To express our idea in as few words as possible, it 
should be established that the jury, in all suits for a libel, should 
have the power of assessing the damages from a view of the 
whole case; of judging whether the truth was an exculpation or 
not, or whether circumstances of malice appearing in the con- 
duct of the defendant, would not justify them in mulcting him 
in damages, though he substantiate his accusations. The charge 
should of course be taken as false, until the contrary were shown 
by the defendant. If he should fail in this, the known falsehood, 
both in the criminal charge and civil action, would be decisive 


of the malicious intent: and that should be the main object ot 


the investigation. This would be placing the law of libel upon a 
uniform footing throughout. The defendant in both cases, whether 
he appear to answer criminally or civilly, will have the benefit 
of the same defence ; not more advantages, as he now has, in the 
latter than in the former. 

It has been remarked as a singular omission in the Treasons 
Act of Edward III., that to murder the king is no treason by 
the statute ; though to compass his death is. The omission has 
not been singularly unfortunate for the safety of their British 
majesties ; and it may be said, that the defectiveness of the lat- 
ter branch of our subject, as subjecting private character to in- 
jury, is equally harmless in its consequences. We doubt the 
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assertion. There appears, at present, sufficient ground to appre- 
hend that the knowledge of the impunity consequent on the 
publication of any matter, provided its truth be made apparent, 
may, at some future time, make serious inroads upon the public 
morals. To avert this, the change we propose appears to us the 
best. We may be mistaken ; but we have given our views under 
a thorough conviction of their usefulness. 

It is so frequently the fashion in Reviews to take no notice of 
the work whose title stands at the head of the article, that we 
have ventured to adapt the custom in the present instance. It 
was the more unnecessary to enter into an examination of Mr. 
Holt’s work, as its merits are abundantly known and appreciated 
by the Profession. It has long ranked among the standard ele- 
mentary books of English law. 





Art. V.—HISTORY. 


1.—History of the States of Antiquity, from the German of 
A. H. L. Herren, &c, Northampton, Mass. 1828. 1. vol. 
8vo. 

2.—History of the Political System of Europe and its Colo- 
nies, from the Discovery of America, to the Independence 
of the American Continent. From the German of Hperen, 
&c. Northampton, Mass. 1829. 2 vols. 8vo. 


In judging of an historical work, it is necessary to keep in 
view the general requisites which constitute the historical cha- 
racter of a narrative, as well as the special purpose for which it 
is composed. The work of Heeren, which Mr. Bancroft has in- 
troduced into our literature, is intended to exhibit an outline of 
the most important events in ancient and modern history ; and 
to be used particularly as a guide in studying, and as a text-book 
in delivering lectures on history; for which purpose it is com- 
monly employed in the universities of Germany. It is the ob- 
ject of the following remarks, to show what we consider the ge- 
neral requisites in an historical work, and the particular quali- 
ties which fit it for a guide and text-book: and at the same time 
to determine, how far the work under review is adequate to these 
demands. The translation, so far as we have been able to com- 
pare it with the original, is generally fluent and correct. Some 
harsh and obscure expressions may be easily corrected in a second 
edition, which: we hope will soon be called for. 

The attempt to fix upon the general requisites or essential 
qualities of a composition which lays claim to the name of his- 
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tory, is attended with peculiar difficulties. They arise, not so 
much from a want of eminent works in this department, as from 
too great a variety, which, like too many rays of light, are apt 
to blind the vision as effectually as utter darkness. Every stu- 
dent of history must be struck with the great variety of taste, 
method, and design, which characterizes the most prominent his- 
torical works ; and the still greater multiplicity of opinions and 
criticisms on the peculiar merits of those productions. Take, for 
example, the histories of Herodotus and Thucydides, of Livy 
and Tacitus, the chronicles of Tschudi, the history of Hume, 
and that of John Miiller. The more the reader is able and willing 
to appreciate the peculiar excellence of each of these works, the 
more he is liable to mistakes in regard to their general historical 
eharacter and authority ; his judgment being biassed by qualities 
which may assign to them a rank among works of fiction or mo- 
ral philosophy, at the expense of their historical merit. Under 
these perplexing circumstances, a fair estimate of the credit due 
to an historical work as such, is, perhaps, less to be expected 
from one who views it as a learned judge, than from a man of 
common sense, who decides upon it as a juryman, not according 
to pre-established rules, but as a matter of fact. To such an un- 
biassed judge of history, language itself seems to point out its 
true character, by the twofold meaning it assigns to the word. 
When we speak of the history of the Romans, we mean the 
deeds and remarkable events relating to this nation. But when 
we speak of the history of Livy, we do not mean the events 
in the life of this man, but the account or narrative of the Ro- 
mans which he has left us. Accordingly, if we be justified in 
ascribing this double use of the word history (as we find it in 
sevniieaegs) to the philosophy, rather than to the poverty 
of the language, we would say, that a description can only so 
far, and no farther, be considered as history, as it is founded on 
history, that is, on real facts and events. ‘To those who may 
think that under this play of words, we have brought forward 
nothing but a truism, we answer, we should be sincerely glad to 
plead guilty to this imputation. We heartily wish that nothing 
but history might be related and considered as history. But when 
we examine the most eminent works designated by this name, we 
soon discover, besides the only legitimate ground and object of 
history, many deviations, occasional and systematic, some aris- 
ing from unfair, and others from conscientious motives. The 
more the views from which these deviations from truth proceed, 
are settled and general, so much the more they affect the whole 
character of the narrative: while personal and temporary inter- 
ests are more apt tp affect the particulars. The characters of the 
narratives themselves, and that of their authors, and the circum- 
: stances under which they wrote, commonly disclose to us the 
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causes of these deviations; and it is easy to point out a scale of 
more or less personal or enlarged views, which induced the his- 
torians thus to deny their own character. 

The biographer who undertakes the description of one indivi- 
dual, if he is himself this individual, is liable to be led away by 
the insinuations of self-love, which is likely to appear as much 
in the apparent modesty with which he details his merits, as in 
the self-complacent humility with which he confesses his faults. 
On the other hand, if he writes the history of another person, he 
is frequently tempted to flattery or abuse, by the influence of 
the elevation or debasement of this individual upon his own 
standing and prospects. The propensity to exaggerate the merits or 
the faults of individuals, extends in monarchies and aristocracies 
commonly to certain families, and standing political and religious 
institutions, in which all have become so domesticated, that they 
regard them with a kind of family attachment and implicit faith, 
In republics, the spirit of exaggeration is commonly directed for 
or against certain parties. Europe abounds in pompous narratives 
of the reigning families, and of political and religious establish- 
ments, which seem to rise in the admiration of men as their 
claims to their esteem become more and more uncertain, a matter 
of reminiscence rather than of reason, and at last outgrowing even 
the memory of man. Among these panegyrics in the form of 
histories, the most dangerous to the cause of truth are by no 
means those which manifestly show that they are written with a 
golden pen; but those in which falsehood and slavishness appear 
—strange to tell—as moral and religious principles. _ The loyal 
historian thinks it his sacred duty, not only to extol the merits, 
and to pass over the faults of his prince and his august, family, 
but moreover, by an astonishing resignation of his reason, to find 
perfection in every act of him to whom he is obliged to ascribe 
in addressing him or speaking of him, all the attributes which 
devout persons attach to the Supreme Being. This conscientious 
servility, the greatest triumph of falsehood over truth, isso much 
the more injurious in history, as it blinds the understanding of 
the student, by engaging his esteem and affection for the honest 
intention of the writer. There is hardly one among the histori- 
ans of Europe, whose works do not exhibit symptoms of this 
moral malady. We discover traces of it even in the works of 
Heeren ; though in him this infirmity does not amount to wilful 
alteration of facts. Yet it appears in the disdain with which he 
speaks of the undistinguished many as opposed to the privileged 
few ; in his representation of the English, and of the French re- 
volutions ; of the Hely Alliance, and the restoration of political 
legitimacy in Europe. In general, however, the principle of 
truth is so predominant in this historian, that it leaves his clear 
and scrutinizing mind unconfined, as we see it especially in his 
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account of the American revolution, and the institutions and the 
progress of our country. This general regard to historical truth 
secures confidence to his statements, which are more precise and 
succinct than we find in other works on universal history. 

But the want of independence in historical works, originating 
in countries in which the nation as well as its historians are 
swayed by despotic power, is not confined to those countries. 
False coin is not less false for its bearing the escutcheon of a re- 
public rather than the head of a king. in our own republic, in 
which the capital of history is not vested in ponderous volumes, 
but in the circulating medium of daily events, our newspapers, 
the temptations to misrepresent facts and characters are more 
temporary and various than in Europe. That our newspaper 
history is different from the real history of this country, is, we 
believe, generally acknowledged ; though the adherents of each 
of the contending parties may endeavour to throw the charge 
altogether upon their opponents; or at least, if there are any, 
honest, or generous, or politic enough to confess that there is a 
mote in their own eyes, they would still see a beam in those of 
their dissenting brethren. Those, therefore, (must we say few ?) 
who read the newspapers, not for the purpose of seeing their 
friends lauded and their enemies abused, those who read the ac- 
eounts of both parties, require a peculiar skill, a new kind of 
algebra, to find out from the proportion of positive and negative 
quantities brought together, the unknown quantity sought for ; 
that is, the simple truth. But even in the calculation of those 
who always expect to find the truth between the two extremes, 
there is much fallacy. The whole truth frequently lies exclu- 
sively in one direction; and even the spirit of moderation and 
caution may become a passion, and be carried to a dangerous ex- 
treme. The man who is predetermined to choose the middle 
way, is apt to lose all decision in judgment as well as action ; to 
discredit all accounts, only because they are supported by a vio- 
lent party ; to be afraid of an excess of truth and virtue ; to dis- 
regard the strict line of demarcation between right and wrong; 
to seek truth between truth and falsehood, and goodness between 
virtue and vice. In history, this excess of moderation takes away 
all distinct outlines from characters and events. 

There are characters and events which appear in so different 
a light as related by the different parties, that it becomes the 
duty of the historian to give the account of each. Thus, in the 
history of the two rival queens in England, and in that of the 
Puritans, the accounts of both parties are to be stated; and in 
representing some of the most important clfaracters and transac- 
tions in the French revolution, which are still involved in mys- 
tery, an impartial judgment requires a knowledge of the differ- 
ent party accounts, of the royalists, of the two republican parties, 
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and of the adherents of a constitutional monarchy. It is quite 
a different task, one too, which bears its reward in hand, to 
consult, in representing such scenes, chiefly the taste of the 
numerous class of readers (as yet, we fear, the plurality) who 
take up an historical work as a novel, warranted to be true, in 
which they expect, as a matter of right, to be gratified with ob- 
jects of admiration and of horror, with suffering saints and tri- 
umphing monsters. We must ascribe some part of the applause 
which the Sketch of the French Revolution, by Walter Scott, in 
his Life of Napoleon, has met with, to a very general want of 
a genuine relish for historical truth, to a public hungering and 
thirsting after food for admiration and abhorrence. Yet the emi- 
nent historical talent which characterizes the novels of this 
author, is a sufficient proof, that he could not in any instance 
have calculated upon a perversion of the public taste, which he 
himself, by his works of fiction, has raised to such a nice discri- 
mination of truth, that the judgment which condemns his essay 
on the French Revolution as a history, may more properly be 
considered as his own work, than that essay itself. It is indeed 
one of the highest moral exertions of the intellect, to view and 
represent justly the actions and principles of others when op- 
posed to our own. It is an effort which the young should be 
taught to make from their earliest years, and the want of which 
should never be excused in any writer, though it be supported 
by great power and ability. For the falsehood is dangerous in 
proportion as the arguments by which it is maintained are. good. 
The history of our own country exhibits characters and events, 
particularly toward the close of the last, and in the beginning of 
this century, which cannot be placed in a fair historical light 
without giving the accounts of both parties. These are chiefly 
to be obtained from the newspapers, periodical works, and 
pamphlets published at the time. In regard to these ephemeral 
records of our history, we would add one observation. Their 
frequent appearance in every part of the country fits them to 
notice every fleeting event, of which the consequences perhaps 
appear only at a time when otherwise it would have been long 
forgotten. On the other hand, this circumstance renders them 
peculiarly obnoxious to party influence, which lessens their claim 
to general and lasting credit. Accordingly, we should presume, 
the future historian of this country will feel embarrassed at once 
from the superabundance and the scarcity of materials for his 
work. One very important source of our history has begun to 
be opened in the publication of the memoirs of influential men ; 
in which French literature is particularly rich. 
We have spoken of the injurious influence of party spirit in 
politics upon history. Its influence upon religion is evident from 
all the records of ecclesiastical history. If we examine the de- 
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scriptions which authors belonging to different religious sects 
have left of those who more or less dissented from their own 
opinions, it would almost seem as if they had endeavoured to 
imitate nature in forming distinct races of men, with white, yel- 
low, red, and black skins. The party historian, of course, re- 
presents those of his own sect as the privileged race, while he 
describes other sects as eoloured people, with more light or shade 
in their characters as they differ more or less from the chosen 
race. Therefore, in examining the moral portraits exhibited in 
party records, we cannot judge from the colouring alone, whether 
we behold an angel of light or of darkness; for this depends, we 
know, on the painter’s being born in Africa or in Europe. To 
the true historian, many of these party records are valuable only 
as unintentional auto-biographies of the writers: while with deep 
regret and indignation he sees religion, the life-spring of truth 
and therefore of history, employed as a sufficient ground for le- 
gitimating the productions of falsehood. 

Perhaps the most abundant source of history is the love of 
country, the desire of those who look beyond their own narrow 
sphere, to make known to other nations and to preserve to com- 
ing generations, the lives and deeds of their countrymen. This 
truly patriotic aspiration, which has incited the most distinguish- 
ed historians of all ages, cannot mislead the writer, so far as pa- 
triotism is a philanthropic principle. Patriotism is a virtue, it is 
philanthropy, when it is an enlargement of our interest in our- 
selves and our principles to a whole nation. But as soon as it 
becomes a spirit of hostility and pride toward other nations, it 
is no longer a moral or philanthropic principle, since it is not 
an enlargement, but a restriction, of the noblest powers and best 
affections, which should take in the whole family of man. The 
writer whose aim it is to exalt his own nation to the disparage- 
ment of others, by hiding the faults of the former and enhancing 
those of the latter; who misleads the minds of his countrymen, 
and particularly of the young, through principles of national 
pride and intolerance ; such a writer, who does not deserve the 
name of an historian, commits as grievous a breach of interna- 
tional law, as any that is recognised as such by the law itself. 
His offence is equalled or surpassed only by that of him who is 
base enough to disfigure what is really great and good in the his- 
tory of his own country, to please and serve its enemies abroad 
and at home. The design to preserve to coming generations the 
deeds of their ancestors, is a patriotic aim, which sometimes 
leads the narrator to magnify them, so that they may serve as 
models for imitation. The historian who relates the deeds of his 
own cotemporaries to preserve their memory, is less exposed to- 
this temptation than he who undertakes to make known to the 
present generation the remarkable events in the history of their 
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ancestors. This desire of magnifying the deeds of forefathers, so 
common among ancient and modern historians, and frequently 
excused as an excess of exalted filial piety, is a serious error in 
regard to history, as well as morality and education. As soon as 
the historian of a nation ceases to think that posterity will be 
benefited by the knowledge of the faults as well as the merits of 
their ancestors, or rather as soon as he has any other object in 
view than to represent them as they actually were, whether de- 
ty of censure or imitation, he forfeits his right to describe 
them. 

The last remarks, in regard to a national historian, lead us to a 
more general observation, concerning the apparent predisposition 
in some historians, to exalt antiquity above modern times, and in 
others, to retaliate this partiality by reversing it, instead of doing 
justice to both. We here see in the department of history the 
same difference, which in that of education, appears in the par- 
tiality of some, for what is called classical learning ; and of others, 
for what they technically designate useful knowledge. The par- 
tial admirers of antiquity are apt to overlook or slight what is 
elassical in the productions of modern times, while their oppo- 
nents restrict their conceptions of what is practical and useful, so 
much as to exclude the study of antiquity: as if the enlargement 
of the mind which grows out of this study, was not as real as any 
economical advantage. The works of Heeren are in general free 
from such partiality; he appreciates what is great and good, or 
faulty, in the peculiar institutions of all times. It is another trait 
in the historical character of Heeren’s works, that he does not 
allow his imagination to swerve beyond the domain of history, 
either to the unknown past, or to the dark future; and that he 
does not pretend to indicate the laws, according to which, all that 
has happened must have come to pass. His works are in gene- 
ral characterized by the endeavour to exhibit the actual state of 
things in every period, in its connexion with the past and the 
future, so far as it can be ascertained. In his reasoning on the 
past, faith and scepticism seem to prevail in due proportion ; his 
criticism on the work of Niebuhr on Roman history seems to 
us to contain more truth, than the high encomiums this work has 
met with from German and English writers. Heeren says, con- 
cerning this work, ‘‘there is almost more of criticism than his- 
tory, with a constant effort to overturn what had been received. 
Acuteness is not always perception of truth; and it is not so 
easy to believe in a constitution, which is not only against the 
prevailing view of antiquity itself, (inferences from single pas- 
sages do not at once overturn what all the rest assert, ) but is also, 
according to the author’s own confession, contrary to all analogy 
in history. But truth gains even where criticism is at fault; and 
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the value of several profound investigations is not on that ac- 
count to be mistaken.” 

Not satisfied with the truly valuable, though somewhat ex- 
aggerated scepticism of Beaufort, Niebuhr has attempted, on the 
ground of etymology, (a very unsafe guide in historical research,) 
and of some detached passages of ancient authors, to put an hy- 
—. account of the origin of the Roman state, and particu- 

arly of its two great political parties, in the place of the com- 
monly received narratives of Livy and Dionysius. But though 
these narratives are evidently raised up with fables and stained 
by partiality; their account of the primitive institutions of Rome 
cannot be entirely disregarded. When they, for example, re- 
late that in the comitia curiata, every Roman citizen had a vote 
of equal value, and that the first tribunes were chosen in these 
primitive assemblies of the whole people, we have no right to 
substitute for these accounts a theory, according to which they 
must appear as falsehoods. Niebuhr’s as well as Beaufort’s great 
merit seems to us to consist in their having put to a severe test 
the ancient documents we possess. Beaufort has been particu- 
larly successful in pointing out the gradual unfolding of the va- 
rious political institutions of Rome. Niebuhr excels in repre- 
senting the true characters and progress of the great political 
struggle between the patricians and the plebeians. His histori- 
cal scepticism is sound and impartial; but it seems to overstep 
its own limits, or rather to be directed against itself, when he 
substitutes fictions of his own for what he believes fictitious in 
the accounts of the ancients. 

Whenever Heeren ventures upon a view of the future, it is 
always done without pretension; without that air of prophecy 
with which historians are apt to relate their second sights. Only 
in a few instances does he intersperse his calculations of histori- 
eal probability with his own wishes, which we think he might 
better have forborne ; from no other reason than because we ge- 
nerally disapprove of these interjections in the language of histo- 
ry. His views of the future are commonly founded on a thorough 
knowledge of the past, and therefore worthy of all consideration ; 
since it is certainly probable that men will act from the same or 
similar motives or views, which have hitherto directed them in 
their various pursuits. But we ought not to carry our reliance 
on these calculations, so far as to overlook the free incalculable 
powers of the mind. One great discovery, like that of gunpow- 
der or of printing, one great impulse and effort of the mind, like 
that which gave rise to the crusades and to the independence of 
America, may tear asunder the feeble web of well-contrived an- 
ticipations and provisions. We would recommend this subject 
to the consideration of those, who in their theoretical or practi- 
cal schemes, are inclined to place too much confidence in the as- 
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sertion that ‘‘ the history of the past, is in fact the history. of the 
future.’ This saying is true indeed, in regard to minerals, plants, 
and animals; but not to men as such, that is, as free beings en- 
dowed with faculties for infinite improvement. 

In many historians, we find a prevailing tendency to trace the 
designs of Providence in the course of events. This investi- 
gation has, in many cases, led to a more profound understanding 
of the hidden links of events, apparently discennected. But it 
has also, particularly in ecclesiastical history, given rise to many 
presumptuous suppositions. Men are apt to lend to an overruling 
Providence, their own schemes of a satisfactory government 
of the universe. They do not consider that they see but few of 
the causes of the events of this life, from which they would infer 
the plan of Providence ; and that one principal source of events, 
the free determination of men, cannot be made the subject of any 
calculation. They are apt to forget that the good or ill success 
of human endeavours cannot be considered as a proof of right 
and wrong, or as a manifestation of the last and highest moral 
judgment. For that success itself cannot be considered as the 
end, but only as one of the means of that just and provident go- 
vernment, which has for its object the whole of man’s existence, 
of which this life, with all its successes and disappointments, is 
but the beginning. Most of these speculative historians suppose 
the object of Divine Providence, in the direction of human events, 
to be the gradual improvement of mankind. ‘This plan they 
endeavour to trace in the fate of individuals and nations, their 
rise, their conquests, their institutions, and their downfal. How 
far, we ask, is this view consistent with experience and history? 
It is true, human nature is so constituted as to show forth the 
design of its author that each generation may be educated by 
those which precede it, and may improve upon their attainments. 
But it is evident also to those who are not prejudiced by any 
preconceived theory, that the use of these natural endowments 
of man is left to his ewn determination ; and that he has as little 
reason to impute the ill employment of these means, to the power 
who gave them, as to expect from it any agency for bringing 
about events, for which he has already received sufficient faculties. 
The constitution of nature and the course of events are sufficient 
to convince us, that it was the plan of Providence to make man- 
kind the free and responsible authors of their happiness or un- 
happiness. And this plan seems to require, that it should indeed 
be in the power of an individual, or a nation, to abuse their fa- 
culties so.as to deprive others of their chance of improvement 
and happiness for atime. But the same regulation assures us, 
that a future state will fulfil the promise of the present, to those 
who are deprived of earthly prosperity. Still more, even in this 
life, new means of improvement will be offered to those who have 
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lost or never possessed them. The time will come for the slave 
to break his chain; and the savage will see the light breaking 
through the wilderness of his mind. Our faith in an overruling 
Providence leads us to believe that every nation and every indi- 
vidual, however degraded, will at some time obtain the means of 
the highest happiness of which human nature is capable. But 
we do not expect that any other than their own faithful exertion 
will make them free and happy; nor that without it, those who 
are possessed of these blessings now, will be able to retain them. 
We think it as possible for ‘‘ our enlightened age,”’ as we choose 
to call it, to relapse into slavery and barbarism, as for the most 
exalted and refined nations of antiquity; whilst savages and slaves 
may become the standards of light and civilization. We do not 
believe, and jhistory seems to confirm our unbelief, that truth will 
ever overcome error, unless the exertions of its votaries be at 
least equal to those of its adversaries. Both nature and history 
confirm the belief in man’s being destined for continual improve- 
ment; but they contradict the theory of a gradual improvement, 
independent of his own exertions. The influence of this doc- 
trine is injurious in regard to morals, as well as history; for it 
induces men to overlook or underrate those attainments in which 
former generations have surpassed posterity, and is apt to create 
in the latter a dangerous self-satisfaction and regardlessness of 
their own responsibility. 

Some philosophers, especially in our times those of the school 
of Hegel (now Professor in Berlin), pretend to a still higher in- 
telligence than the anticipation of future events from the know- 
ledge of the past. They think themselves.possessed of the uni- 
versal theory, according to which all things that have been, 
are, and will be, are preconceived and produced. They main- 
tain that all that exists and comes to pass, must be, and ought 
to be; subverting, in this manner, the proper ground of history 
as well as morality. Compliance with existing circumstances 
and established powers, is the highest, or rather the whole duty 
of man. Every nation is destined, according to this doctrine, 
to pass through various evolutions, in order to attain to the most 
perfect political state, the hereditary monarchy. No wonder 
that this system, however mysterious and truly barbarous the 
language in which it is expressed, soon obtained the hearty sup- 

rt of the government under whose auspices it was taught. 
Thus the prophetic saying of one of the greatest and richest 
minds, the German poet and historian, Schiller, has come to 
pass, that philosophy would soon become what religion had been, 
ee engine of despotism. 

e notice these peculiar views of history only so far as they 
have or may have an influence on the representation of facts, 
(which cannot be of much consequence to him who thinks him- 
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self able to construe them from his own theory of the universe.) 
Heeren has preserved his character as an historian, clear from 
such theories. He thus speaks of himself, in the preface. to his 
Modern History: ‘It never lay in his plan to raise himself to 
that higher point of view from which our speculative historians 
assume to measure the progress of humanity. The author deem- 
ed it his first duty to remain on the firm ground of history, and 
considered the possibility of doing so in the immense extent of 
his subject, as its most essential advantage. ”’ 

While history is used by some philosophers, or as Heeren 
calls them, speculative historians, to trace their own theories in 
the course of events, we see it employed by others for practical 
purposes; as, for illustrating moral principles, or ascertaining 
certain rights founded on treaties, conquest, or custom; and by 
others we see it used for works of fiction. But though there is 
an historical element in philosophy, morals, politics, and poetry, 
the department of history is not to be confounded with any 
other branch of knowledge or refinement. It is the duty of the 
historian, first to examine with critical exactness the weight and 
authenticity of all the sources of information concerning the life 
and fate of the individual or the nation whom he undertakes to 
portray. If he does not write from his own observation, he must 
endeavour to make himself thoroughly acquainted with the cha- 
racter and prevailing ideas of the time from which the subject of 
his history is taken, and from which the accounts of it are de- 
rived. Geography and philosophy are the most necessary means 
for this purpose. In this way he must try to obtain all the par- 
ticulars, and then through them a clear idea of the whole of his 
subject. 

In representing the history of a nation, he must not be led 
away by some splendid exhibitions of power, particularly mili- 
tary achievements, nor be lost in admiration of some prominent 
eharacters—two faults which we find in almost every work on 
ancient history. With respect to the infernal history of the na- 
tion, he will devote himself particularly to the study and repre- 
sentation of the most important pursuits of individuals, and of 
social institutions; such as the means of subsistence, peculiar 
habits, domestic life, legislation and administration, arts and 
sciences, and religion. In representing the external history of 
the people, that is, its various relations to other nations, he will 
relate not only its wars, conquests, treaties of peace and al- 
liances, but more particularly its intercourse in peace, its com- 
merce by land and sea, the influence of mutual exchange of com- 
modities, means of information, and refinement. 

On most of these points, the historical works of Heeren are 
distinguished before others. There is no portion of his history 
which does not prove its being derived from the genuine and 
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original sources, to which he never neglects to refer the reader. 
He enumerates the chief works and documents frequently, with 
short and profound criticisms on the comparative importance of 
-each of these sources. In his ancient history, he gives a pre- 
liminary geographical sketch of each country he describes. In 
stating dates and facts, he is eminently careful and precise. He 
gives a correct outline of the most interesting institutions, espe- 
cially the political constitution, of each country. But perhaps 
the greatest merit of his history, consists in the description of 
the commercial and international relations of the ancient and 
the modern world. In his ancient history, we find the results of 
those deep and extensive researches laid down in his work ‘¢On 
the Politics, Intercourse, and Commerce of the principal Nations 
of the Ancient World,” a part of which is already known to 
English and American readers, through Mr. Bancroft’s transla- 
tion, (“Politics of Ancient Greece.’’) Tn modern history, the ori- 
gin and progress of the colonies, the most momentous result and 
medium of international intercourse, is perhaps the most suc- 
cessful part of the work. The history of the United States of 
America, in particular, of their rise, institutions, maxims of fo- 
reign intercourse, and general influence upon the other nations 
of the earth, betokens a mind which through fair and thorough 
research has risen to such an elevation as enables him to look 
beyond the political horizon of his own country, and to discri- 
minate the heights and the depths, the lights and the shades, in 
the immense landscape of universal history that is spread before 
him. 

We have spoken of the general requisites in an historical 
work, with particular reference to that of Heeren; and will now 
add a few words on the special purpose for which it is destined. 
It is a valuable guide for every student of history, whether he 

this study with or without another instructer. It informs 
him of the most important facts, naturally and systematically ar- 
ranged, continually referring him to the sources where he can 
find proofs and details. 

In ancient history, the preliminary a sketches, 
which we have already noticed, will be found particularly valua- 
ble. As a text-book for instructers, it has the common experience 
in the colleges of Germany in its favour. But it of course sup- 
poses history to be taught, not — as a matter of memory, 
by dull recitations from the book. It is left to the teacher to 
direct the attention of the pupil to the most important points; to 
explain, enlarge and enliven the narrative by suitable details and 
observations. It moreover supposes that history should not be 
considered as a branch of instruction which is to come in only 
by the way, as an appendix to other studies ; but as a study of 
itself, and one of first-rate importance. 
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We fear that the study of history has hitherto not been fully 
appreciated in our schools and colleges, and in our country ge- 
nerally. We do not suppose that history can give us the stand- 
ard of our future conduct; we do not agree with those who 
would persuade us that we ought to imitate our ancestors, except 
in those things which our own reason and conscience command us 
todo. We have already entered our protest against this overrat- 
ing of the past, this idolatry of history, which in Asia and Europe 
keeps down in millions of human beings every spontaneous ef- 
fort of the freeborn mind. Those who have grown up under the 
constant control of political and eeclesiastical institutions, derive 
their ideas of what ought to be, from what has been done. But 
those who have grown up as beings who have a destiny of their 
own, ought to acquaint themselves with all that has been done, 
in order to meet the demands of duty. For, in order to perceive 
and do the best thing that may be done under the present cir- 
cumstances, it is necessary to know them; and this is impossible 
without aequainting ourselves with the mode in which they came 
into existence; that is, with history. While, therefore, to the 
bondman, conscience is a matter of history, the study of history 
is a matter of conscience to the freeman. 

The neglect of the study of history in our country, is un- 
doubtedly the cause of the undeniable fact that there exists 
amongst us more pride than real knowledge of the actual state 
of our country and its relations to other nations. The import- 
ance of studying the history of our own nation needs not be 
enforced. The study of the history of other nations is necessary, 
not only to understand their relations to our own, but, by ac- 
quainting us with their peculiar institutions and manners, it 
serves to set us free from national prejudices, while it teaches us 
the peculiar excellence of our own social institutions, compared 
with those of other nations and ages of the world. We learn to 
judge of ourselves from the elevated point of view of universal 
history. 3 

By acquainting ourselves with the aetions and manners of men 
and nations, and by comparing them with our own experience, 
we arrive at the most important result from the study of history, 
the knowledge of human nature, its original tendencies, its va- 
rious powers and weaknesses. When we trace the facts recorded 
in history to their sources, we discover, under this immense va- 
riety of phenomena, a secret, and, we may well say, a sacred his- 
tory, the silent workings and simple unfolding of the mind. The 
study of this inward history does not require a rich apparatus of 
philological knowledge. All the actions of men, in the most dis- 
tant regions and times, are words belonging to the same universal 
language, the knowledge of which is not acquired from without, 
but self-taught. ‘All the deeds and transactions of men are ex~ 
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pressions of the human mind, and cannot be understood as such 
except by self-observation, by discovering in ourselves the powers 
and tendencies of which history shows us the results. It is by self- 
observation that the history of the human race, which otherwise 
would remain a dead letter, becomes a living language, that es- 
tablishes an intercourse between the most remote nations and 
generations of men. 

To the student of human nature, it must be of the highest im- 
port to watch the progress of the human race, and its improve- 
ment, from its first dawn in Asia, the mother of nations and re- 
ligions, of social institutions, and the centre of the commerce of 
the ancient world. We see the spirit of improvement advancing 
with the course of the sun, from the banks of the Ganges to the 
shores of the Mediterranean, awaking a new life in Egypt, Phee- 
nicia, Palestine ; then calling forth a new world of light in 
Greece, the original seminary of the arts and sciences, of philo- 
sophy and civilization; thence proceeding to Italy, the great school 
of war and legislation ; and successively enlightening all Europe. 
But when the night of despotism which had overshadowed Asia, 
began to descend on Europe, the sun of freedom, which had set 
on the eastern borders of the Atlantic, rose upon this western he- 
ne mi 

ave we reason to believe that the spirit of improvement which 
has travelled round the earth, has found at last a permanent 
home? The past seems to promise it; but the fulfilment depends 
on the future. The history of religion and politics, the foundation 
of all other social institutions, shows us in Asia, herdsmen, patri- 
archs, conquerors, and despots, who still preserve their original 
character as herdsmen of human beings, who are controlled by po- 
litical and religious institutions, as by instinct. In Greece and 
Italy, the power of one or a few human beings over the rest, was 
abolished ; individual liberty and self-government were claimed 
by the people. But while individual liberty had attained its high- 
est state in Athens and Rome, the free citizens exercised a des- 
potic sway over their allies, their provinces, and their slaves. In 
religion, a few individuals alone threw off the bondage of the es- 
tablished creed and worship of the nation ; and the greatest and 
best of these, atoned with his life for this conscientious asser- 
tion of religious liberty. While the freemen maintained tyranny 
over their fellow men as a matter of right, their freedom itself 
was only a matter of fact and of force; and was finally overthrown 
by force. It was reserved for the people of this country, by the 
declaration of its independence, and in its constitution, to recog- 
nise liberty in politics and religion, as the birthright of every 
human being; to proclaim, that in politics the people themselves 
are alone and always entitled to frame their constitution and 
taws ; and that in religion even the people have no right to legis- 
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late, the profession and exercise of religion being not a matter of 
the state, but of individual liberty. 

Our destiny, our duty, and our success, are thus adumbrated 
by our history. 

We conclude this article with recommending to our own coun- 
try, and particularly to our colleges, the Ancient and Modern 
History of Heeren, translated by Mr. Bancroft, who has thus ac- 
quired a new claim to the grateful acknowledgment of the public, 
for his judicious and truly patriotic endeavours to enrich our own 
literature with what is most valuable in that of Germany. We 
have only to add a wish, that the success of this work may en- 
courage the translator, or some other competent mind, to com- 
plete it, by the addition of a history of the middle ages in Hee- 
ren’s style and spirit. 





Art. VI.—GREEK REVOLUTION. 


1.—4n Historical Sketch of the Greek Revolution. By Samusi 
J. Hows, M. D. late Surgeon in Chief to the Greek Fleet. 
New-York. White. 1828. ’ 

2.— The Condition of Greece in 1827 and 1828, being an Ex- 
position of the Poverty, Distress, and Misery to which the 
Inhabitants have been reduced, by the Destruction of their 
Towns and Villages, and the Ravages of their Country by 
a merciless Turkish Foe. By Colonel Jonaraan P. Miz- 
LER. New-York. 1828. 


Tuere has of late been an increasing disposition to think and 
talk lightly of the Greeks. The disgust which has been felt at the 
shameful piracies committed in the Archipelago, has been ex- 
tended to the entire nation; a dislike of the whole has been en- 
gendered by the vices of a part. We scarcely need to say, that 
this mode of reasoning is very unfair. It is particularly so, in 
respect to this unfortunate people.. The condition of Greece has 
for some years presented to the eye one vast sheet of misery. 
The fugitives from ruined villages or desolated fields, seek shelter 
in the mountains, or fly to the coasts. No fair employment awaits 
them there. It is the alternative of piracy or famine. The world 
is not their friend, nor the world’s law; sickened with the one, 
they violate the other. When apprehended, the hand must pun- 
ish, but the heart may pity. Leaving these littoral outcasts to 
their fate, we should visit the interior, we should contemplate 
the Greek within his own limits, we should endeavour to ascer- 
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tain whether he there retains the traces of that bold and lofty 
character which once blazed in literature, and sounded in war— 
whether the slavery of four centuries has smothered all the sparks 
of former energy and patriotic fire, and debased their minds to 
the level of those of their masters. If the result shall disappoint 
us—if the Greek appears as some have depictured him, selfish, 
subtle, treacherous, and vindictive, we may deplore the altera- 
tion of his character, but we must not despair of the possibility 
of restoring it, by delivering him from oppression, to all its former 
dignity. 

Still less should we accede to the erroneous and extravagant 
counter impulse of those who are beginning to discover the vir- 
tues and the merits of the Turks. These people are not content 
to hold the scales even. By a puny mode of reasoning, they pass 
all that is abstracted from one, to the credit of the other, and if 
the slave is unworthy, they try to exalt the merits of the tyrant, 
who has in fact deprived the slave of his worth. To us it dis- 
tinctly appears a duty on the part of the greater European powers, 
to emancipate this unfortunate body it ni, whatever may be 
their present debasement, and to recover the country from those 
who assert no other title to it than conquest ;—a conquest ulti- 
mately proceeding from the unjust and unprovoked invasion of 
the Roman empire, during the reign of Eudocia. 

In the preface to Dr. Howe’s hasty but valuable work, now 
before us, sentiments similar to our own are so well expressed, 
that we shall commence our article by transcribing them. 


‘The author hesitates not to rank himself among the friends, and even 
among the admirers, of the Modern Greeks ; for he has been rather surprised at 
finding so much national _ and so much virtue among them, than that there 
was so little; and he thinks he has seen mea of them, to j ity him looking 
confidently for the day, when they will show themselves worthy of their glorious 
descent; to the day, when it shall no longer be said with truth, that * Philope- 
men was the last of the Greeks.’ 

“ The arguments of those who reason upon the present degraded situation of 
the Greeks, and assert that they are less deserving our notice than the Turks, are 
not worth the pains of a refutation. The feelings of that man, who regards with 
perfectly philosophical indifference, such a people, such a cause, and such a coun- 
try, as that of Greece, are not to be condemned ; but, they are not to be envied. 
And surely a like allowance should be made for the opposite feeling ; for that 
enthusiasm which is pardonable in this cause, if in any ; for it springs from the 
best feelings of human nature. To admire Greece, and Greeks, for what they 
have been, may not be rational, but it is natural; to hear the descendant of De- 
mosthenes ing the same beautiful language, which flowed like a rill, or 
thundered like a torrent, from his lips ;—to hear the Modern Greek women say- 
ing, like the Spartan matron, to her son, as he Fen out to battle—* With it, or 
upon it ;’—to see the descendant of Miltiades, fighting for liberty on the battle- 
ground of Marathon; are scenes which the scholar cannot contemplate without 
some emotion ; und the feeling of indifference which philosophy tells him to 
substitute for it, is an artificial, and not a natural one.” 


Of this, more hereafter. — 
We have perused this book with great pleasure, and can justly 
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recommend it, as a creditable addition to American literature. 
Bearing the modest title of a sketch, it commences with a short 
view of the state of Greece, towards the close of the last century. 

The country was gradually becoming more enlightened ; the 
impatience of Turkish tyranny increased, and insurrection was 
calculated on, as unavoidably to take place, at a period rather 
more distant than that in which it broke out. Its premature 
eruption is thus related and accounted for :— 


** While the prudent but sincere friends of Greece were labouring to establish 
her future independence by the slow but certain means of enlightening the peo- 
ple; other impatient and fierce, but perhaps not less generous spirits, were 
burning to hurry her into an immediate struggle with her tyrant ; counting more 
upon their own ardour, and the justice of the cause, than upon the means pro- 
vided. Such were the men first known as members of the secret society called 
the Hetaria. Some have attempted to trace back the origin of this famous asso- 
ciation to Rhiga, as its founder; certain it is, that Mavrocordato, ex-Hospodar of 
Moldavia, during his exile in Russia, had the direction of a society, whose pro- 
fessed end was the amelioration of the situation of the Greeks. Whether this 
was the Hetaria or not; after his death, its conduct was changed, and every 
nerve was strained to bring matters to a crisis, and prepare the country for a re- 
volution. The founders and first directors of the Hetaria, knew human nature 
well; and wrapped their institution in that solemn mystery, so imposing upon 
all men, but calculated to make a deep impression upon the young and enthu- 
siastic spirits, whom it was their object to select as their members, They consti- 
tuted themselves into an imaginary power, under the name of Agy»; their persons 
were unknown; but they made all the inferior grades look up to the Agy» with 
reverence and submission. This invisible power guided all the movements of the 
society ; received all the moneys, and appointed emissaries to go to every part 
of Europe where Greeks were to be found. These emissaries [woes] sought 
out, and initiated into the mysteries of the society, as many Greeks as they could 
find, with the necessary qualifications, viz. those who were ready to swear to 
consider every earthly tie and interest as of no force, compared with their sworn 
duty to the Hetaria. . 

** It was in itself most interesting and gratifying, to see Greece rousing herself 
after a lethargy of ages, and her sons pledging their fortunes, honours, and lives, 
to free her from bondage. But when a member was to be admitted into the He- 
taria, every art was practised to make it more solemn and impressive: the can- 
didate was brought at midnight, to a room lighted by only one taper, which was 
placed upon a table covered with a black cloth, on which was laid a skull and 
thigh bones, and the image of the cross. After solemnly declaring, that his only 
object in demanding to be made a Hetarist, was to serve in the great work of 
emancipating his country, he was catechized ; many ceremonies were perform- 
ed: and then the priest, or admitting brother, received him, saying: ‘ Before 
the face of the invisible and omnipresent true God, who in his essence is just, 
the avenger of transgression, the chastiser of evil; by the law of the Hetaria, 
and by the authority with which its powerful priests have intrusted me, I receive 
you, as I was myself received, into the bosom of the Hetaria.’ The novice, still 
on his knees before the holy sign of the cross, then repeated a most solemn 
oath, which ended thus: ‘I swear that henceforward I will not enter into any 
other society, or bond of obligation, but whatever bond, or whatever else I may 
possess in the world, I will hold as nothing compared to the Hetaria. I swear 
that I will nourish in my heart, irreconcilable hatred against the tyrants of m 
country, their followers, and their favourers: I will exert every method for their 
injury, and when circumstances will permit, for their destruction. Last of all, 
I swear by thee, my sacred and suffering country, I swear by thy long endured 
tortures, I swear by the bitter tears which for so many centuries aes co shed 
by thy unhappy children ; by my own tears, which I am pouring out at this very 
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moment; I swear by the future liberties of my coun n, that I consecrate 
myself wholly to thee: that henceforth these shall be the cause and object of 
my thoughts; thy name, the guide of my actions; and thy happiness, the re- 
compense of my labours.’ ” 

* . + * « 


**One hundred dollars was paid by each member on admission, which was 
transmitted to the public chest, kept by the Agy», or invisible government. 
Every facility was given for admission, and, like the Carbonari, any one member 
par constitute another, by calling a third as witness. This did not so much 
endanger the secrets of the society as might be supposed ; for except those who 
received some most lucrative employ from the Turks, no Greek, however base 
he might be, could help bearing a most deadly hatred toward them ; or longing 
for the hour when he might take deadly vengeance for the horrible injuries done 
to his race; and wash out in Turkish blood, the insults and injuries he had re- 
ceived from the hour of his birth. The society spread most rapidly : thousands 
became members, in the southern parts of Russia, and in the various kingdoms 
of Europe. They were found in every mountain-hamlet of Roumelia, in every 
valley of the Peloponessus, and in every island of the Archipelago; nor there 
alone, but the large Turkish towns abounded with them; and they brooded upon 
their schemes, under the very walls of the Seraglio at Constantinople. Their 
plan, bold, extensive, and magnificent, was worthy of the descendants of ancient 
Greeks. On an appointed day, every castle in the Morea was to be attacked; fire 
put to every arsenal and ship-yard throughout the Turkish empire, and their 
flames, with those of the Sultan’s Palace, were to be the beacon, to tell all 
Greece that her hour of vengeance had come. 

** But the Hetaria did not rely solely upon the zeal and voluntary exertions of 
individual members; certain ones were selected, and sent forth by the governors 
of the society, not only to make proselytes, but to keep awake the hopes of the 

ople, and by hints and promises, engage them to hold themselves in readiness 

‘or a sudden and general effort, upon the first favourable occasion. Many of 
these, exceeding perhaps their orders, gave themselves out as emissaries of Rus- 
sia; who they said was preparing to free Greece, and possess herself of Turkey.” 


The nature of this association has not, we believe, been here- 
tofore given so fully to the public, and it merits the attention of 
those who are not aware of the full- effect of secret combinations, 
which sometimes promote a good cause, and not unfrequently 
increase the mischief of bad ones. 

To the latter, secrecy is a shelter from good government, but 
in the present case, it was necessary to protect the purest motives 
from the jealousy and cruelty of a government of the worst kind. 
It was wonderful, that the secret confided to such numbers, should 
have been preserved so long, in a country where all unusual as- 
semblages of people excited suspicion; but the explosion seems 
to have been quite unexpected. | 

The war made by the Sultan upon Ali the Pasha of Albania, 
was the signal, and they resolved to strike the blow. In the 
selection of Alexander Ipselanti (so the author spells the name, ) 
as director, the Hetarists are charged with much want of judg- 
ment; he is said to have been brave, without enterprise, learned, 
without a knowledge of men, and vain, without self confidence. 
His unsuccessful commencement is well known. But by the 1st 
of May 1821, the insurrection had become general. ‘‘ Ipse- 
lanti in Moldavia, the Suliotes in Albania, all the Morea, and 
many of the islands, were in arms.”’ The vindictive massacres 
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that immediately ensued in Constantinople and Asia Minor, are 
feelingly related. We shudder at reading the account of the 
thousands of innocent and defenceless people, who were almost 
immediately immolated, not for having taken a part in the in- 
surrection, nor because there was a possibility of their co-operat- 
ing in it, but because they bore the name, and spoke the language 
of Greeks. The new friends of the Turks must allow at all events 
that they have a considerable appetite for Christian blood, and 
that they seldom omit a convenient opportunity of indulging it. 
It is not our intention to follow the narrative in a regular man- 
ner. Those who do not already possess a clear and distinct idea 
of the whole progress of this splendid insurrection, will be gra- 
tified with perusing the lucid and correct account contained in 
Dr. Howe’s pages. We shall content ourselves with selecting 
some passages, describing facts of which we have hitherto had 
only imperfect information, and which delineate in a masterly 
manner, chiefly from personal knowledge, the characters of the 
principal actors. Thus of Demetrius, the brother of Alexande 
Ipselanti, we are told, ' 


** A finer opportunity to run the race of ambition, could not be presented to a 
man of genius, than had Demetrius Ipselanti ; one of ordinary talent even, without 
his personal defects, might have done much ; but these were great. He is about 
forty years of age ; but being small of stature, his gaunt, and almost skeleton- 
like figure, and bald head, give him the appearance of premature old age ; while 
his nearness of sight, a disagreeable twang of the voice, and a stiff, and awk- 
ward, and embarrassed manner, excite disagreeable feeling in any one introduc- 
ed to him, amounting almost to pity. But Demetrius Ipselanti has not the cha- 
racter which his exterior seems to indicate ; he possesses that best kind of cou- 
rage, a cool indifference to danger ; is free from the besetting sin of his country- 
men, avarice ; is a sincere patriot ; and when once the reserve of first acquaint- 
ance is worn off, he proves the kind and generous friend. But unfortunately for 
him, he was surrounded by a set of weak-minded, vain young men, whose sole 
recommendation was their talent of flattering ; and who probably suggested to 
him the idea of setting up ridiculous pretensions of superiority ; which people 
will never submit to, in one deficient of the talent and power to enforce them.” 


Of Colocotroni, the portrait is unfavourable, but we fear that 
in respect to his moral character, it is too true. 


“ The father of this distinguished individual, was a K/efte, or mountain robber, 
who became so renowned for the cunning and courage with which he commit- 
ted his depredations upon the Turks, that a large band collected themselves un- 
der his command, and he became the terror of the Morea. He died as he had 
lived,—in war with the Turks ;—and his name, preserved in the memory of the 
Kleftes, and handed down in their wild songs, gave a reputation to his son ; who 
from his youth followed his father’s profession. 

‘‘The Turks having succeeded pretty well in clearing the Morea of these 
freebooters, Colocotroni was obliged to seek other occupation ; and we find him 
serving in a regiment of Albanian Greeks, organized by the British, in the Ioni- 
an Islands ; in which he held some subordinate office ; until the regiment being 
disbanded, he found himself out of employ. The breaking out of the insurrec- 
tion opened to him a new career ; he hastened over to the Morea, and his name 
and reputation, at that moment, when he had few competitors, gained him the 
greatest influence among the wild soldiery. He is about fifty years of age : has 
a huge clumsy figure; to which is united by a brawny bull neck, an immense 
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head ; with a face strongly, but coarsely marked ; indicating cunning, 
presumption, and dogged resolution ; which are in fact the attributes of his cha- 
racter. Enjoying a high reputation for courage, he seemed to think any de- 
monstration of it unnecessary ; and there is an instance known of his ex- 
posing his person, during the war. As profoundly ignorant of politics, as of let- 
ters, he seemed disregardful of his reputation, and his actions have been uni- 
formly directed by his ruling passion, avarice ; and, as subservient to this, a de- 
sire of military supremacy in the Morea.” 

The name of Mavrocordato is interwoven with some of the 
most distinguished exploits of the war, and with much of the ci- 
vil administration of government. 

Dr. Howe’s account of him, however, represents him as not 
without blots in his escutcheon. 

‘* Alexander Mavrocordato is about thirty-eight years of age, rather below the 
middling height, but perfectly well made ; his fine olive complexion looks dark- 
er than it really is, from the jetty. blackness of his hair, which hangs in ringlets 
about his face, and from his large mustachios and sparkling black eyes. His man- 


ners are Ee easy and gentlemanlike; and though the first impression would 
be from his extreme politeness, and continual smiles, that he was.a good-natur- 


' ed silly fop, yet one soon sees from the keen inquisitive glances which involun- 


tarily escape him, that he is concealing under an almost childish lightness of man- 
iter, a close and accurate study of his visiter. He speaks fluently seven languages; 
and having been an accurate observer of men and manners, can make his conver- 
sations extremely instructive ; his political talents are of the very first order, and 
his mental resources great. He has a just confidence in his own powers ; but un- 
fortunately he has not that eanibedt firmness and hardihood necessary in the 
leader of a revolution. He cannot be called cowardly, for he will resolutely put 
himself in situations which he knows to be dangerous ; yet, when the danger ac- 
tually arrives, he, in spite of himself, loses his coolness and presence of mind. 
There is but one opinion in Greece about the talents of Mavrocordato, all allow 
them to be very great; but this is not*the case in respect to his virtues. His 
friends ascribe every action to the most disinterested patriotism; but his enemies 
hesitate not to pronounce them all to have for their end, his party or private in- 
terest ; and say, that he would sooner subject his country to the Turks than have 
his political opponents get the credit of saving her. But here, as is often the 
case, truth lies between the two extremes; let his enemies avow that he loves 
his country, and has laboured hard to benefit her ; ang his friends confess that 
he is ambitious, and has always had a considerable regard to his own political in- 
terest ; and a nearer approach to his true character will be had. As to his intrigu- 
ing and crooked policy, it may be said that his excellence in it, alone kept up 
his influence ; he could not oppose the schemes of his enemies but by using the 
same arms he was attacked with : the only way to escape a mine, is by counter- 
mining. 

** Without family influence, without a’militaty reputation, and without money, 
he gained, and long kept the supremacy ; and the true cause of his having a party 
against him, was that he endeavoured to reform abuses, and to introduce order 
and discipline into the army. He has had large sums of public money at his dis- 

almost without being under the necessity of rendering the least account ; 
yet he is and always has been poor.” 


We may introduce one or two more of’ these portraits as we 
praceed. But the personal imperfections of some of the chief 
agents should not disgust us with their country or their cause. 
We cannot expect a Washington to spring from every soil. The 
brevity of the Greek declaration of independence may be con- 
trasted with the eloquent but diffusive annunciation of the like 
event, by us. If the Greeks, in their agitation and alarm, had 
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had leisure to enter like us into a full exposition of their motives, 
they might, like us, have perpetuated for the benefit of future 
ages, the principles which both justify and dignify such an act. 
But a Spartan brevity was adopted, which perhaps was more 
suitable to their condition than it would have been to ours. 


EN ONOMATI THY APIA KAI AAIAPETOT TPIAAO®. 
To ‘Eaanvixdy 20v0s, ro nd rHv perxddy ‘oOauamxny Svvactrevav, wn Svvapevoy 
0 een Tov BaguTaroy xai Gnagadevyparioroy Cvyoy THs TUgavMAS, xOk GrtodE- 
Gav abrov me weyaras Ovotas. xmeurrer onusgoy Sia Tov vom mov Magactaruy rs, 
eis “EOuexny ovwnypévny Duvérevow, évartvov, Oss xai GvOeunav “ Thy Torrexny 
abres imagiw xai dvatagrnovaw” év Endaveg, ryv a. Iavvovugiov, ire. awx’ 
xOL a. THs Gve=agrnoras. 
“* In the name of the Holy and Indivisible TRINITY. 

“The Greek Nation, unable to bear the galling and oppressive yoke of tyran- 
ny, under Turkish despotism, proclaims this day, through its lawful Representa- 
tives, met in a National Assembly, before God and men, its political existence 
and Independence. 


** Eprpaurvs, 


** 1st January, 1822, and first year of Independence.” 

In the outset, and at the moment when the infant struggles 
of the Republic required of every generous heart, that, if assist- 
ance was not rendered, opposition should not be made, Russia 
disavowed the insurrection of Moldavia,—Austria threw Alex- 
ander Ipselanti into prison,—and Britain, in one instance, con- 
ducted herself in the following manner :— 


“ A division of the Greek fleet had again put to sea, and directing its course 
towards Patrass, fell in with a division of the Turkish fleet, consisting chiefly of 
Barbary vessels. An encounter followed ; the result of which, was the complete 
disorder of the Turks, by the superior mancuvring of the Greeks; and their fleet 
fell back, and took refuge in a port of Zante, one of the Ionian Islands. A few 
Greek vessels then steered north, with the intention of attacking a Turkish cor- 
vette, and four brigs, which had taken refuge at Mourto ; but what was their as- 
tonishment, at being accosted, at the entrance of the channel of Corfu, by an 
English brig of war, and forbidden to pass the channel. It was vainly asked, ‘ why 
do you let the Turks pass there ; why shelter them from us” ‘ Pass not the 
channel of Corfu,’ was the only answer. The Greek Admiral, astonished at such 
strange conduct, sent a vessel (the Terpsichorde) to Corfu with a letter of com- 
plaint. On entering the port she was seized ; her flag forcibly lowered ; the cap- 
tain ordered to unfit his ship ; the envoy was put under an arrest, and kept for 
some weeks. What was the pretext for this strange proceeeding ? That some 
ie Greek sailors had formerly landed at Santa Maura, and stolen some sheep ! 
if “It is difficult to suppose, that the British government, with a policy so libe- 
= ral as it has /ately pursued, could have given instructions to the local authorities 
3 in the Ionian Islands, to pursue such a line of conduct towards the Greeks. But 
the following account of the affair of the Terpsichorde, will serve as a specimen 
of their policy at that time. 

“The Greek government, in a very unpresuming letter, requested the de- 
liverance of this vessel ; the answer of Sir T. Maitland was rude and illiberal, as 
well as inconsistent ; it read thus: ‘ His Excellency has just received letters, from 
persons who give to themselves the name of the Government of Greece, by a 
messenger now inthis port. His Excellency is absolutely ignorant of the exist- 
ence of a provisionary government of Greece, and therefore cannot recognise 
such agent. The necessity only to maintain, as his Excellency has always done, 
the most strict neutrality, makes him consent to answer some passages of those 
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letters. He will not enter into a correspondence with any nominal power, which 
he does not know; and his determination is this : no vessel, calling herself Greek, 
and under a flag not known, and not authorized, can be received in British 
ports. His Excellency is not obliged to enter into a discussion with an unknown 
power, on the propriety of his own measures, but he will say, that he considers 
the whole channel of Corfu from Mourtoux to Cassapo, as the port of Corfu!” 

‘*** The government of the Ionian Islands, cannot but deplore the foolish pre- 
sumption of one of the two belligerents, which has occasioned the present deplo- 
rable state of things.’ ” 


The general government, soon after the last event, issued an 
eloquent address to the Christian powers, from which we shall 
make a short extract. 


** Greece, abandoned by the rest of the earth, with the volume of her past 
splendour, and her woes, and her rights, in her hand—Greece will still pursue 
her arduous career. Her cities sacked, her villages burnt, her population deci- 
mated, her fields ravaged, bear witness to her proud determination. Crushed 
by numbers, she will yet wash out her defeats in her blood. What will be the 
feelings of Europe towards her ? Assembled Greece has solemnly proclaimed her 
independence, and has given herself a government, surrounded by national em- 
blems, having for its first object the welfare of Greece, and not the interest of a 
party. This legitimate organ of the nation has thought it due equally to itself 
and to the people, to lay the preceding statement before the Christian powers. 
Honour and hope will guide Grecian constancy through the gloom of futurity. 
The Greeks aim at peace combined with independence, and at the political 
fruits of civilization. They protest beforehand against any violation of their 
rights, so lately purchased by the most heroic sacrifices. In a word, humanity, 
religion, interest, all plead in their favour.” 


The melancholy fate of Scio is too well known to require en- 
largement on it here. It is feelingly related by our author. We 
should be happy if one of the incidents had not taken place. 


** Several thousand took refuge in the houses of the different European Con- 
suls, whose flag they knew would protect them from the Turks. 

* And how did these worthy representatives of the illustrious monarchs, who 
unite in ‘ Alliance,’ yclept ‘Holy,’ for the peace and happiness of the world ; 
how did these Consuls treat the miserable fugitives, who had cast themselves 
upon their mercy, and the faith of their flags ? Are the stories of their courageous 
defence of these wretches, their generosity and philanthropy in sending them 
off free, to be credited ? No! just the contrary ; they coldly speculated upon 
their miseries ; they gave them their liberty it is true, but it was only at the price 
of the last valuable they might have preserved from the destruction of their 
houses. The men were obliged to pay, or obligate themselves to pay, la 
sums to the Consuls for their protection ; and the women were obliged to strip 
off their jewels, or their rich garments, to satisfy these rapacious representatives 
of Christian tyrants.” 


The mind, already inflamed by the view of blood and slaughter, 
sickens at such avarice and depravity. It seems as if the sor- 
rows of Greece were contemplated by too many, on both sides of 
the Atlantic, as a fund on which rapacity might lawfully and 
laudably prey. The miseries inflicted on the inhabitants of Scio, 
were partially retaliated on the Turkish fleet, and the chief agent, 
the Capitan Pasha, fell a merited victim to the fireships of the 
Greeks conducted by Kanaris. 


*‘ The successful accomplishment of this daring act completely established his 
fame ; congratulations poured in upon him, and every Greek was proud of the 
name of Kanaris, except Kanaris himself. He is by birth an Ipsariote, and had 
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hitherto been known only by those immediately about him, who loved him for 
his mildness, and goodness of heart, and respected him for his sterling integrity. 
No one would ever divine the character of Kanaris from his personal appearance ; 
he is about thirty-four years of age, of low stature, slender but well made ; and 
his mild interesting countenance bespeaks iather feminine goodness of heart, 
than what he really sses—a mind that knows no fear. He appears insensi- 
ble to danger ; and his resolutions, which might be easily altered by persuasion, 
are made stubborn by open opposition, and fresh obstacles are to him only in- 
ducements for fresh exertions. He loves his country with the sincere unosten- 
tatious love of a patriot, and he calmly and steadily continues to make every ex- 
ertion for her good, in the conviction that he is doing only his duty. He boasts 
not the performance of that, of which the neglect would be a crime, and seems 
to look for no other reward than the proud consciousness of having materially 
contributed to his country’s emancipation.” 


The mention of Ipsara as the birth-place of this illustrious man, 
tempts us to transcribe the entire account of the destruction of 
that happy island. It is not so generally known, and has never 
been so circumstantially related, as the ruin of Scio. 


** The first object selected for destruction, was Psara, or Ipsara, a rocky islet, 
which appears like a speck on the surface of the Egean; but which was the fo- 
cus of an extensive commerce, carried on by its active and enterprising inhabi- 
tants, to every part of the world. [psara contained about 25,000 inhabitants, and 
it presented the best opportunity for the stranger to study the character of the 
modern Greeks, and admire the great degree of similarity which it has preserved 
to that of their glorious ancestry. 

‘** The Psarians are genuine Greeks, without any mixture of Turkish or Alba- 
nian blood. They have nothing in appearance or character which is not truly na- 
tional, Ingenious, loquacious, lively to excess, active, enterprising, vapouring 
and disputatious. And I may add, I have never seen a population more abun- 
dant in beauty and intelligence of countenance, than that of Psara.’ It was 
the third place in point of commercial importance in Greece ; and its inhabitants 
were not inferior to those of Hydra and Spetzia in enterprise. In common with 
those Islands, it had enjoyed peculiar privileges under the Turkish dominion ; 
no Turks lived upon it; and it was subject so to the annual payment of a tri- 
bute, and the supplying a quota of sailors for the Turkish fleet. The Ipsariotes 
pushed their commerce to every part of the Mediterranean, and their light po- 
lacca, vessels were every where remarked for the grace of their models, their 
speed, and excellence in mancuvring. Many of the inhabitants had become 
rich ; all were flourishing ; and the well built houses, and continual bustle in its 
streets, gave signs of successful commerce. Ipsara had been one of the first isl- 
ands to raise the standard of revolt, and it had always furnished a number of ships 
for the Greek fleet. Situated remotely from the centre of the revolution, and in 
the very track of the Turkish fleet, it had been considered as peculiarly in dan- 
ger ; and preparations had been made to defend it. But for three successive 
campaigns, the Capitan Pashaw had swept by it, without making any attempt 
upon it, and the inhabitants had relapsed into security ; their miserable batteries 
were in no order ; and they were listlessly smoking their pipes, or playing at 
cards in the Coffee-houses, when word was given from their telegraph, that the 
Turkish fleet was in sight, and steering for their island. 

**Instantly all was bustle and confusion ; some ran to the batteries to prop up 
the carriages, and load the rusty cannon; others buckled on their belts, and 
stuck into them their yataghans and pistols ; others, fearful of the issue, be, 
to prepare their vessels and boats for flight; while the women clasped their chil- 
dren closer to their bosoms, and retired to the inner apartments, as if to escape 
the danger by losing sight of it. 

‘The next morning the Turkish frigates and line-of-battle ships approached 
the town, and began a furious cannonade, which was briskly returned from the 
batteries ; and the whole day was passed in cannonading, without much damage 
being suffered on either side. At night the Greeks began to feel at ease, sure 
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that the Turks could never accomplish any thing in this way ; but during the 
night, Housref Pashaw had effected by means of his flotilla a disembarkment of 
all his Albanian soldiers on the back side of the island. These drove in the 
Greeks who were there, and mounted the hills which overhang the town ; and 
at daylight the Ipsariotes, to their astonishment and dismay, saw the heights 
above them covered by the Turkish standards ; around which gathered every 
moment thicker and thicker, the wild band of Turks who were preparing to rush 
down upon them. 

“ But it was only an instant ; a single glance told every soul in that devoted 
place, that the only hope of safety was on board the vessels ; and immediately 
there was a wild rush of men, women, and children, towards the harbour. Eve- 
ry one in the lower town who could move, ran with the crowd, except perhaps 
some resolute men, who would risk a moment to save some valuables ; or mo- 
thers who ran shrieking about the streets for their lost children. 

** When the crowd attained the beach, they immediately thronged the vessels 
that were nearest, rushing on board of them indiscriminately ; some would crowd 
into a little boat, push off, and soon swamp it; others were forced into the sea 
by the press; and the shouts of the men, the shrieks of the women, and yells and 
splashing of the drowning wretches, created a scene of horrid confusion, which 
baffied every effort of the few cool and collected men, who endeavoured to es- 
tablish order in the embarkation. Nothing was thought of but getting on board, 
and soon as on board, of persis tye cords and pushing off ; for, already the Al- 
Jah ! shout of the Turks, told that they had started : and they were seen rushing 
down the hills, firing their muskets and waving their scimitars. 

“The vessels pushed off, crowded full; some of the people hanging on the 
sides, others plunging in to follow them; while many helpless, old and young, 
were left behind, to await the Turks, who like a troop of hun wolves, were 
already in the upper part of the town, fighting the desperate few who resisted ; 
and cutting down, indiscriminately, all who yielded and begged for mercy. Some 
of the streets were obstinately—desperately defended, till not a man was left ; 
and it cost the Turks great numbers of their best soldiers, ere they Fe posses- 
sion of the place. Then began the search for those who had hidden themselves; 
they were dragged out, and all butchered ; and their noses and ears cut off to be 
packed in salt, and sent to Constantinople. A considerable number of boys and 
young women, remarkable for their beauty, were preserved for worse purposes. 
All opposition was soon over, except on the part of about two hundred Greeks, 
who, after desperately disputing every inch of ground, shut themselves up in a 
tower or small castle, above the town. Here they held out for some time, against 
every assault that could be made, until unable longer to resist overwhekning 
numbers, they put fire to the magazine, and were blown with their assailers into 
the air. 

“The Turks then proceeded to pillage the houses ; two days were enough 
for this ; and in that time they ransacked every thing, carrying off the moveable 
valuables, and destroying the rest. 

** The Capitan Pashaw then sailed with all his larger vessels for Salonica; leav- 
ing his flotilla, and a few vessels of war, with about two thousand men. He meant 
to return in a week, and take them, and go on to Samos to renew the scene. 

** But the hour and the avenger were at hand; the Ipsariote vessels, which had 
escaped with the principal part of the population, the pursuit of the Turkish 
boats, had arrived at Hydra, and told their sad tale. Instantly every thing chang- 
ed at Hydra; there was no more delay, no obstacles started; there was an end of 
the clamour for pay, and in a few days a squadron of about forty fire brigs was 
ready. Miaulis took the command, and bore away for Ipsara. 

** As the Greek vessels came round Point St. George, the Turkish flotilla be- 
gan to fire upon them. Without noticing this, Miaulis made signal to land thirty 
men from each vessel, to attack the Turks on the island, who were about twelve 
hundred in number. Fifteen hundred sailors were landed, who drove the Turks 
to the shore, killing about three hundred. The rest embarked and put to sea, 
and were pursued by Miaulis. A brig of war was soon blown up ; a guiollette and 
shallop taken, many gun boats sunk ; and the rest driven before a strong wind, 
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were pursued to the coast of Scio, where they ran on shore and were beat to 
pieces. The crews escaped, but the Turks lost more than one thousand men 
in this affair. 

‘* Miaulis then returned to Ipsara, and took on board the men whom he had 
debarked, as well as several hundred of the inhabitants who had contrived to 
escape to the hills. 

«* After the cannon were taken from the batteries, with whatever else valuable 
the Turks had spared, the fleet sailed away, leaving the lately bustling and inter- 
esting islet, a blackened waste, with only a single monk for its inhabitant—and 
it remains so to this day.” 

It is well observed by our author, that the excesses occasionally 
eommitted by the Greeks upon the Turks, were chiefly sudden 
ebullitions of rage on the part of irregular soldiers, or mere 
mobs—but with the Turks, it was all system: great and wanton 
massacres were ordered by those in power, and were perpetrated 
by those under command : the atrocities of the latter, were sources 
of delight to themselves, on a threefold ground,—l1st, because 
they held it their duty to obey their superiors, —2d, because they 
hated the Christian name, and 3d, because it is the national cha- 
racter of the Turk to delight in blood. If any of them relaxed 
in the acts of slaughter, they were stimulated by their superiors. 
While lying off Scio, the admiral discovering a temporary sus- 
pension of the immolations on shore, caused the heads of the 
hostages on board to be struck off, and suspended from his yards. 
The signal was instantly responded to, by the massacre of seven 
hundred on the shore. When Napoli was surrendered by the 
Turks after a jong siege, during which the Greeks had suffered 
greatly from the Turkish forces that hung around them, it was 
stipulated that the lives of the garrison should be spared. They 
had consumed the last of their provisions, and could not have 
held out twenty-four hours longer. It is justice to state, that 
about the same time, Sali was surrendered under similar circum- 
stances, to the Turks, and that the terms of capitulation, under 
the guarantee of Sir Frederick Adam, Lord High Commissioner 
of the Ionian Islands, were duly observed. British squadrons, 
in each case, received the prisoners, and conveyed the Ieeeine to 
Asia Minor, and the latter to the Ionian Islands. Both parties 
respected the British force. The Greeks regretted their affecta- 
tion of impartiality. An acute people at once perceives that de- 
clarations of neutrality afford encouragement to the strongest 
side. But under every disadvantage, the Greek spirit never 
failed. The third national assembly issued another animated and 
eloquent address, declaring their determination to persevere, 
whatever calamities they might suffer. 

Some of the incidents of the war were of a nature so romantic, 
that they will justify us in making a few more extracts. An at- 
tempt upon the large island of Candia was made by Demetrius 
Calliergi, a Russian Greek of large fortune, who had for some 
time been zealously serving his country. He had the title of 
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neral, though a mere boy, but he was brave and enterprising. 

alliergi directed his first attack upon Grabousi, a strong fortress 
on the north-west extremity of the island, which in former times 
had cost the Turks a siege of eighteen years before they could 
take it from the Venetians. 


** Yet Calliergi determined to attempt its capture, knowing well the careless 
way in which it was guarded: a description of this, will give an idea of the man- 
ner in which all Turkish fortresses are kept, when danger is supposed to be far 
off. Grabousi is a barren rock, about a mile and a half long, and half a mile 
broad ; its sides rise precipitately out of the sea, to the height of from thirty to 
sixty feet, except on the side next to the main island of Candia, where isa land- 
ing place; the distance across to Candia is not quite a mile, and here is a fort. 
The western end of this rock is separated from the rest by a sudden rising of 
two hundred feet, very steep, and forming a kind of natural fortress; the three 
sides next the sea being entirely inaccessible : a biscuit can be pitched from the 
top into the waves which dash at the bottom of cliffs, more than two hundred 
feet high. The Venetians had made a strong fortification of it, by building ram- 
parts along the east side, where it is approached by a zigzag path up the rocks. 
It was furnished with a fine artillery, and had barracks for several thousand men; 
but the ‘Turkish garrison had pulled them down for fuel, rather than go out and 
cut it ; and if a bit of iron was wanting for any purpose, they would wrench it 
off of a gun carriage. To make a respectable defence, it ought to have had a 
garrison of eight hundred men: but the Pashaw of Candia, whose object is to 
squeeze out of the inhabitants as much money as he can, and to spend as little 
as possible, had thought it good economy, while he sent his report to the Sultan 
of five hundred ment to garrison Grabousi, to keep only fifty there ; and the cap- 
tain on his part, thought it good economy, while he sent his report to the Pashaw 
of fifty men, to keep only ten, and pocket the pay and rations of the rest. 

“Thus Grabousi was left with ten Turks to defend it, and only seven of these 
were fit for duty. Calliergi appears off the place with three small vessels, and 
the captain of Grabousi runs off to Candia, to tell the Pashaw he fears the Giaours 
may be coming, and to get money to raise men, and supply the place with provi- 
sions. Meantime Calliergi sent a boat on shore in the night, with eleven daring 
Cretans, all speaking the Turkish language. These men landing on the main, 
and finding out from a poor fisherman, the signal that was used to call a boat 
from the fortress, they made it; and in a few minutes a skiff, rowed by two sol- 
diers of the fortress, approached them. Being hailed from the boat, the Greeks 
answered that they were Turks, sent by the Pashaw to reinforce the garrison. 
They were taken on board gladly, and while rowing across, they learned that 
there were only four men and two boys in the castle above. They then seized 
the two Turks, threatened them with death if they made a noise, and demanded 
the signal for opening the gates. The terrified Turks answered that they did 
not believe they would be shut; for beside that they themselves were expected 
back in a few moments, the soldiers within would not take the trouble to close 
the gates, for they were hard to be moved, the hinges being broken. The 
Greeks then climbed up the hill, rushed through the open gate, seized two 
guards who were snoring on their posts, cut down a third, who resisted stoutly, 
and would not cry 4maun, and took possession of the place. 

** Thus eleven men, without firing a shot, or losing one of their number, car- 
ried one of the strongest places in the East. The next morning all the Greeks 
landed, and began to patch up the fortress; to prop the gun carriages, which 
were dropping to pieces; to cleanse the cistern, and make the gates moveable 
on their hinges. Soon they saw a vessel steering toward them from Candia, the 
principal fortress ; and supposing from her Austrian flag, that she was comin 
with supplies from the Pashaw, to the garrison, they hoisted the Turkish stand- 
ard on the walls, and the Austrian came on unsuspectingly toward the landing ; 
when an eighteen pound shot whizzing over his vessel, and the flag of the cross 
hoisted over the red banner of Turkey, told him he had fallen into the hands of 
Christians and enemies.” 
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The expedition failed on the main land, and the consequence 
was that great numbers of the Greeks took refuge on this barren 
rock, where they remained in safety, but in penury and privation. 
We are sorry that we hear very little afterwards of Calliergi. 
The name of Ulysses is known to the general reader. As Dr. 
Howe was not personally acquainted with him, he contents him- 
self with transcribing his character from Mr. Waddington’s ex- 
cellent little book, entitled ‘‘A Visit to Greece in 1823-—24.’’ 
Under his proper name of Odysseus, he is described as brave, 
active, intelligent, but suspected of little genuine attachment to 
the common cause. Possessing himself of a cavern on the classic 
ground of Mount Parnassus, he removed to it his family, and 
all his valuables. He had entered into a seditious combination 
against the patriotic government, and was ordered to be arrested, 
but he retired to the north, where Dr. Howe says he was “ more 
than suspected of correspondence with the Turks.”’ 


**Gourah was sent against him, and at the moment when he was preparing to 
attack his old master, who had yet considerable resources left, Ulysses suddenly 
appeared before him with only a few attendants, and said he had come to deliver 
himself up to the justice of his country, and looked for a full acquittal as soon 
as all the circumstances should be known. He was sent prisoner to Athens, and 
confined in a Venetian tower. In a few days he attempted to escape by letting 
himself down from a very high window by a rope; but it broke, and he was 
killed by the fall. Suspicions were had about the manner of his death, but there 
was no reasonable ground for them ; the same suspicions would have been thrown 
out by the enemies of government, if he had died of a fever.” 


The capture of the cavern was not effected without difficulty. 
An Englishman who had married the sister of Ulysses, was among 
those whom he left in possession of it. The circumstances re- 
lated in a note by Dr. Howe, show the character of some of those 
people, who under high pretensions had repaired to Greece. 


“* Fenton was a Scot, a young man endowed with great personal advantages, 
but a cold-blooded deliberate ruffian ; he was admitted to the cavern by Trelaw- 
ney, and became his pretended friend ; he soon offered to go to Napoli and act 
as a spy upon the government; but he was, at the same time, in correspondence 
with government, through the agency of Mr. Jarvis, and had offered to procure 
the capture or death of Ulysses, and the delivery of the cavern into the hands of 

vernment, on the payment of a certain sum. Being informed by Jarvis that 
Fic plans would be listened to, Fenton started for Napoli. On arriving at Napoli 
he had several interviews with Mavrocordato; what plans were agreed upon is 
not known; this is known, that in some of his letters to Jarvis, Fenton had offer- 
ed to kill Ulysses and Trelawney, if necessary. After making his arrangements 
with goverhment through Mavrocordato, secretary of state, Fenton, in order 
the better to conceal from the inmates of the cavern, that he had been plotting 
treason against them, induced the government to issue a public order for him to 
quit Napoli in two hours, as being a suspicious person. -He then went to the 
cave and told Trelawney every thing, and that he had persuaded government he 
was sincere in his offer to murder his friend and benefactor ; of course, Trelaw- 
ney would discredit any accounts he might hear of it, as he could not conceive 
such baseness possible. Still Fenton went on hatching his plot, and the strangest 
part of the story is, that he chose for the instrument of his crime, a young Eng- 
lishman of family and education, and that the arch villain should be able to per- 
suade him to it. His victim (for I must call Whitcomb the victim) was about 
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nineteen years of age, had been a midshipman in the British service, and had 
come to Greece burning with enthusiasm for her cause, and still more with a de- 
sire to distinguish himself by some daring act; he was full of vanity and ambi- 
tion; daring and headstrong, indeed, but generous and proud; and I believe, 
would then have shuddered at the bare thought of what he was afterwards in- 
duced to commit. He left the party of soldiers with which we were, and in the 
mere spirit of wandering, went to the cavern of Ulysses; he was met by Fenton, 
and carried up to the cavern. In one single day Whitcomb became the admirer 
of Fenton; thought him the noblest, the most romantic, the bravest of men; in 
one day more he thought him injured and abused by Trelawney, learned to hate 
Trelawney, believed that Trelawney despised him, and meditated injuring him; 
and on the third day he swore eternal friendship to Fenton, and that he would 
stand by him at all hazards, in any attempt to regain what he believed his right. 
Still, Fenton dared not propose his horrid plan ; he had wound his coil about his 
victim, but feared that the spring of virtue might not yet be poisoned. Two days 
more were passed in riot and drinking, and Whitcomb was excited by wild plans 
of power, and of becoming prince of the surrounding province, if Fenton could 
become master of the cayern, and there was only Trelawney in the way. On the 
sixth day they were to meet Trelawney after dinner on the ledge, in front of the 
cavern, to practise pistol firing; this was the moment Fenton chose for the exe- 
cution of his plan; he got Whitcomb intoxicated, and made him believe that he 
feared Trelawney had a plot to murder them both. Whitcomb swore to stand 
by his friend to the last, and promised to be ready on any signal. It was Tre- 
lawney’s first fire, and after hitting the mark, he went a little forward, and in his 
usual cold, unsocial way, stood with his back to them; Fenton raised his carbine, 
(which was not loaded, ) and pointing it at Trelawney, snapped—he looked with 
pretended dismay at Whitcomb, as begging him to second him, cocked and 
snapped again: ‘ He turned upon me such a look—I knew not what { did—I 
raised my gun, pulled the trigger, and fell from my own emotions ;’ these were 
the words of the mad boy, who had become all but an assassin. Two balls with 
which his gun was loaded, had lodged in the back of ‘Trelawney, and he was ap- 
parently dying. 

** The soldiers rushed in, and Whitcomb heard the voice of Fenton, who was 
supporting ‘Trelawney, crying, ‘ There is the young traitor; shoot him, cut him 
down, do not let him speak ;? but Whitcomb ran, gained an inner apartment, 
and taking off his sash, fastened it, and threw himself over the precipice. By 
some strange means he got safely to the bottom; after running some time he 
was met by some soldiers of Ulysses, and carried back to the cavern half dis- 
tracted. On entering, he asked, ‘ Where is Fenton ”” ‘ At your feet ;’ and he look- 
ed down upon his bleeding corpse. There was a Swiss in the cavern who had 
seen the transaction; he had seen the emotion of Whitcomb before the affuir, 
and could not believe he committed the act; and when he heard Fenton crying 
out to kill him, without renee him speak, he became convinced ; he ordered a 
soldier to fire upon him; the ball just passed Fenton’s head—he turned round 
quickly, and seeing the Swiss, whom he knew to be a dead shot, aiming another 
musket at him—without showing the least emotion, he turned fully in front of 
him, put his hand on his breast, and cried, ‘ Fire again, I am ready ;’ received 
the ball through his heart, fell, rolled upon his face, and expired without a groan. 
Whitcomb was put in irons, and kept in till Trelawney, against all human ex- 
pectation, recovered a little. He ordered him to be brought before him, his irons 
taken off, and he set at liberty; nor did he seem to have the least idea that Whit- 
comb had fired upon him, and he continued to treat him kindly. Whitcomb 
said, ‘I could not stand this generosity ; I confessed to him the whole; I even 
gave it him in writing, and he dismissed me.’ Trelawney recovered, and Whit- 
comb is ruined and desperate ; he has blighted the hopes of his highly respecta- 
ble mother, and wounded the pride of his brave brothers, who are officers of the 
British army.” 


But there were many varieties of character among those whe 
hazarded their lives and property in behalf of the insurgents. 
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Among them our author mentions Reynard de St. John de Ange- 
ly, (the name is Regnaud,) commandant of the cavalry which 
‘‘owed its establishment and support to this noble-spirited French- 
man, who not only paid a large part of its expenses from his own 
a but laboured incessantly in drilling the men.” Colonel 

avier bore a more distinguished part in the war; he is described 
as an excellent soldier, a strict disciplinarian, brave and hardy, 
but in the opinion of Dr. Howe he was “no general ;’’ his mind 
was not strong and capacious enough to conceive original, or em- 
brace comprehensive ideas; he was so fully satisfied of the in- 
fallibility of his own judgment, that he would take advice from 
noone. An expedition against Negropont was undertaken by 
Favier from Athens, at the head of a small body of men, the 
failure of which elicits a note so spirited, that the account of 
one may be allowed for the sake of the other. 


**Favier determined to attack them, notwithstanding the advantage they had 
of the ground, and their being sheltered by the houses. He brought up his force 
therefore in a scientific manner, and the infantry marched to the attack in ex- 
cellent order; they were supported by the fire of six light field-pieces, which 
were well managed, and made considerable havoc among the Turks, who re- 
ceived the attack of the infantry, with a hot fire of musketry. The Greeks ad- 
vanced however with much firmness and spirit, and were just on the point of 
getting possession of some houses in the outskirts, which would have sheltered 
them, when the fire of their artillery, which for some minutes had been slacken- 
ing, ceased entirely—the axletrees of the carriages had broken, and the infantry 
was left exposed to the whole Turkish fire, which was redoubled ;—it was too 
much for raw troops; they retreated, and the day was lost.” 


The note is as follows,—and it will excite the blushes of those to 
whom it relates, if they should happen to read it. 


“Tt was a great fault that these guns had not been sufficiently proved before 
going into action, but surely there was some excuse for Favier ; they were part 
of a pare of artillery which had been provided by the Phithellenes of London, 
and for which a large sam had been paid by the Greeks; but they all proved 
upon trial, that they had been made merely fo sell! This is only one out of a 
hundred instances, where shameful impositions have been practised upon the 
Greeks abroad; not where gifts were sent them,—for then they could not com- 
plain of the quality ; but where they have paid, and paid enormous prices too. 
Let the American or the European, who makes such an outcry against the poor 
Greek, who, driven to desperation by the cries of his starving children, turns pi- 
rate to feed them ; let him consider, I say, the base frauds which have been prac- 
tised upon the Greeks in Marseilles, London, and New-York, and he will put his 
band on his mouth, and be silent. He will blush to think that Ais countrymen, to 
whom Greece in the hour of her agony, was stretching out her hands : to whose 
honour and honesty she was trusting, and opening wide her purse-strings, that 
they might take their own just pay ;—these men, these Christians, were coldly 
speculating on her misery; they were eagerly grasping at her last dollar, and 
stopping their ears to the screams of thousands, to whom their frauds might 
bring captivity or death. For my part, I look with more respect, upon the igno- 
rant but daring pirate, who roams the Archipelago ‘in full and free defiance’ of 
law and justice, than upon the sanctimonious Christian merchant, who pirates 
within the bounds of the law; and whose very Bible is bought with the gal, 
but unjust spoil of the widow and orphan.” 


The laudable animation of Dr. Howe on the subject, is not ex- 
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hausted in this note. He subsequently observes with severity 
on the mercenary and treacherous conduct of some of the leaders 
of the self-constituted Greek committee in London. A loan of 
twelve millions of dollars had been effected, for the payment of 
which Greece was bound. He tells us that their government 
had hardly been supplied with ¢wo millions, when it received 
the stunning news, that the funds were exhausted. The accounts 
are inserted in the text, examined by the author, and the cupi- 
dity and manceuvres attributed to Mr. Bowring and Joseph Hume, 
two of the loudest advocates of this suffering people, can only 
excite disgust. These observations are renewed on the arrival 
of the frigate built at New-York.—We refer to our first number 
for the sentiments we entertained on this unfortunate case. They 
are re-echoed by Dr. Howe. It would be some relief from this 
dark coloured picture, to turn back to the brilliant though tem- 
porary career of Lord Byron, of which many particulars are told, 
but this again receives a gloom from his sudden death. He was 
preparing to go with his corps of Suliotes, raised at his own ex- 
pense, on an expedition against Lepanto, when he was seized 
with the fever that in a few days terminated his life. Dr. Howe 
does not eonsider the expedition of this nobleman as a mere po- 
etical and thoughtless excursion; he represents him as having 
taken great pains beforehand, to obtain clear and certain infor- 
mation on the actual state of the country, and as having planned 
a very judicious mode of proceeding, as well in respect to him- 
self, as to those whom he intended to assist. 

Lord Cochrane is represented to have gone to Greece, more 
to repair his own fortunes, than from that generous enthusiasm 
for her cause, which should have led him to trust to her grati- 
tude for his after recompense. According to his usual course, 
the author gives a description of the person and character of 
Cochrane. 

** He is tall, so very tall, than an habitual and considerable stoop does not pre- 
vent his overtopping all about him; his large, bony, though gaunt frame, ex- 
hibits signs of prodigious strength ; his face is long and narrow ; his sandy com- 
plexion looks more so, from a large pair of reddish whiskers ; and his eyes which 
are quick and sparkling, indicate rather mildness than ferocity of temper. His 
manner is polite, and very gentle ; his susceptibilities the most acute, and there 
can be no one more kind-hearted, none more ready to pity or weep at the sight 
of distress in others. His passions are quick and violent, yet under the contro} 
of his reason ; and there is in his plans a strange mixture of daring and prudence. 
His talents are of an original, and extraordinary cast ; and every question or re- 
mark that drops from him, indicates an intelligent and inquisitive mind. To all 
those high qualities, he adds the most ardent love of enterprise, and a calm in- 
difference to danger.” 

How ineffectual his efforts have proved, is too well known. 

The narrative closes soon after the fall of Athens. Its capitu- 

lation, in which General Church was thought by some to have 


taken too active a part, gave dissatisfaction. Missolonghi had 
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refused to capitulate, and almost all its garrison and inhabitants 
were massacred, amidst the tears and praises of their fellow-citi- 
zens. Rinieri, the president of the representative body, officially 
communicated the intelligence of this distressing event, in terms 
which conveyed an allusion not to be misunderstood. ‘‘ Yes, 
the birth place of the arts and sciences, the venerable Athens, 
has fallen into the hands of the barbarians. Missolonghi too fell, 
but she nobly fell. True Greeks will rather die than buy their 
lives at the price of their honour.’”’? But during the earlier stages 
of the war, other capitulations of fortified places had taken place, 
and we must account for the censures which particularly aeccom- 
panied this, from the distressing state of their affairs at the time, 
and the unwillingness that there should appear any symptom of 
the decline of national spirit. 

Ibrahim Pasha had now almost the whole country at his 
eommand. The scattered inhabitants, unable to cope with his 
power, were still unwilling to submit to it; and while the origi- 
nal energy and patriotism remained, hope still remained. A 
timid submission in some places would depress the courage of 
others, and therefore, the national assembly, taking a comprehen- 
sive view of all their surrounding difficulties, still strove to keep 
up the principles on which resistance began, and to preserve their 
fellow-citizens from giving way to despair. It was no small 
addition to the distresses of the country, that great dissensions 
among themselves still continued, and that those who were in 
arms proceeded so far as to shed each other’s blood. It was not, 
as once with us, a case of contest between those who aimed at 
liberty and independence, and those who were attached to the 
pre-existent government; between whigs and tories—but they 
were the blind and jealous conflicts of those, who while they con- 
curred in detesting and resisting their former rulers, aimed at 
separate mastery among themselves. It has always been the 
misfortune of Greece, even in her best days, to have so many 
sectional divisions, engendering as many divisions of interests 
and feelings. She has never been an entire nation. It not un- 
frequently happens that a common danger unites for a time, and 
that when the danger has passed, former feuds revive with their 
original acrimony ; but here, in the worst of its agony, when life 
and safety could be expected from union alone, the Greek was 
sometimes seen endeavouring to tear the Greek to pieces, while 
the bloody scimitar hung over the heads of both. Such an in- 
conceivable, inexplicable being is man! The influence of Capo 
d’Istria may mitigate or remove these evils. 

Col. Miller’s is a work of very inferior merit. It is, in fact, 
a mere transcript from his journal, printed for the satisfaction of 
those who employed him on the benevolent mission ;—it con- 
tains many trifling incidents, not worthy of the notice even of 
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his employers, and is written in a very bad stile. His pictures 
of the misery of the country at the places he visited, distress 
the mind, and perhaps not the less for their being presented in 
very plain and inelegant language. He saw much to create an 
opinion unfavourable to the modern Greeks, but he manfully de- 
clares that he still considers the people and their cause worthy 
the risk of his life in order to assist them; for he ‘ believes that 
there are many good men and redeeming spirits among them, 
who have contended, and will continue to contend, until the 
country is severed from the Ottoman Empire.”’ The conduct of 
some of the chiefs in respect to the distribution of those charita- 
ble supplies, was inhuman in regard to the poor for whom they 
were intended, insolent to our countrymen, Col. Miller, Dr. 
Howe, and Dr. Russ, and ungrateful to our country. It is searce- 
ly possible to conceive, that the starving, naked wretches who 
surrounded the store-houses, should have been driven away by 
orders of military chieftains, insisting on having the articles de- 
livered to themselves. Dr. Howe, in a report made to Col. Mil- 
ler of his agency in respect to a portion of the supplies destined 
for the poor at Napoli, exhibits the basest conduct on the part of 
Colocotroni. But, notwithstanding these shameful proceedings, 
“ Dr. Russ,”’ of whom he gives a high character, ‘‘ determined 
to remain in Greece for some time, taking care of the sick, and 
doing as much good as the scanty means at his disposal would per- 
mit, in hopes, however, that information of the distresses of this 
country, and the sufferings of a brave and heroic people, con- 
veyed to America, would induce our countrymen to renewed ex- 
ertions, as their donations had already saved thousands pf wo- 
men and children from nakedness and famine.” 

Col. Miller’s diary presents to view the existence of greater 
distress than can probably be elsewhere found on the surface of 
the globe, and at the same time greater difficulties in the distri- 
bution of relief, than perhaps ever existed in similar cases. Not 
only did the. base and avaricious chiefs take means to prevent the 
distribution of relief among the unhappy sufferers, and secure 
them to their own use,—and not only was the personal safety of 
the American agents frequently endangered, but discouragement 
and repulse were experienced from quarters where it could not 
have been at all expected. ‘The English resident at the island 
of Calamos, refused to permit the landing 130 barrels which I 
sent there, wherefore Dr. Gosse brought them back to Poros, 
although the Greeks from the continent, who have taken refuge 
in that island, are daily dying with hunger.”’ 

Commodore Patterson, who commanded the Constitution, re- 
ceives the warmest thanks of Col. Miller, for the kindness, pro- 
teetion and assistance afforded on several occasions; but this is 
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strongly contrasted with the conduct of the commander of the 
Erie on an antecedent occasion. 

‘¢T had just arrived at Smyrna, in an English frigate, destitute 
of money, clothes, and passports, having recently lost the two 
last at the fall of Missolonghi, in the defence of which I had 
taken a part. Captain Deacon not only gave me to understand 
that I had lost my right as an American citizen by serving as a 
volunteer in Greece, but absolutely refused to permit me to com- 
ply with a general invitation from all the ward-room officers to ac- 
company them to Candia, or even to give me protection on board 
his vessel, unless I would say that I considered my life absolute- 
ly in danger, a declaration which I could by no means make.”’ 


Yet, on his return from Candia, the same gentleman brought 


‘two Turkish officers to Smyrna, in order to forward them on 
their way to Constantinople, with despatches.” 

It is true, that at the time of receiving this repulse, Col. Mil- 
ler was not engaged in the charitable agency which he afterwards 
gratuitously assumed, but, by this conduct, the Turks were en- 
couraged to the evil treatment of our countrymen; and the future 
exertions of Philhellenic charity on our part, were proportiona- 
bly damped and impeded. Col. Miller’s request to the com- 
mander of an Austrian armed vessel for permission, in the exe- 
eution of his mission, to take a passage on board to the port 
where the ship was destined, was evaded. His meritorious per- 
severance, during all his difficulties, confers great honour on his 
character. | 

According to later accounts, however, appearances are more 
favourable. Mr. King has been very kindly received by the 
President Count Capo d’Istria, and by Mavrocordato, who, we 
are pleased to find, still retains influence and some degree of 
power among them. Ibrahim Pacha has evacuated Greece; the 
movements and arrangements of the French force were such that 
not a single Turk would remain there after the middle of No- 
vember. Letters of a recent date from Dr. Howe announce the 
probability of a restoration of domestic order and industry. We 
may presume that the Allies, who have accomplished so much, 
will never permit the hallowed soil to be again profaned by bar- 
barian conquerors. Some mystery hangs over the French expe- 
dition; and some doubt may be indulged as to the ultimate ge- 
nerosity of the views and proceedings of the deliverers; but we 
may reasonably expect a qualified national independence at least 
—a sufficient scope for civilization with all its principal benefits. 
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Arr. VII.—DOCTRINE OF TEMPERAMENTS. 


1.—Gymnastique Médicale. Par Cu. Lonne. Paris. 

2.—Rapports du Physique et du Moral de ?homme. Par Ca- 
BANIS. 

3.—The Book of Nature. By Joun Mason Goop. 1828. Se- 
ries III. Lecture XI. 

4.—/ Treatise on Physiology applied to Pathology. By 
F. J. V. Broussais, M. D. Translated from the Krench. 
By Joun Betz, M. D., and R. La Rocue, M. D. Part IL. 
Chapter XIV. Philadelphia: H. C. Carey & I. Lea. 1826. 


Tue practical tendency of the age furnishes no cause of com- 
plaint, where it does not measure utility by too narrow a stand- 
ard. The enthusiast cherishes no desire more fondly, than that 
of promoting the oe happiness of the greatest number; 
and while he may often waste his efforts by mistaking his means, 
and, still more frequently, by forming a wrong estimate of those 
on whom he is to act, he is ready to follow the guidance of plain 
experience, if he can in this way be more securely led to the 
attainment of his object. 

The metaphysicians, since the beginning of speculative science, 
have reasoned on the nature of morals; and yet have never been 
able to decide what virtue is: whether it is an independent prin- 
ciple, or merely a useful companion; whether it is bright with 
an eternal lustre of its own, or does but catch a few gleams that 
are reflected from its works. They cannot tell whether good- 
ness resides in the motive or in the deed; they are baffled in 
their search after the springs of evil; they cannot even decide 
on the moral liberty of man. The great problem of human ex- 
istence, so far as speculative acuteness is concerned, has never 
been solved ; and virtue and freedom and. immortality are still, 
to the unaided power of human reason, enveloped in mysteries, 
which no philosophy has dispelled. By all the systems which have 
been invented, no secret avenue to the human mind has been 
discovered ; no course of moral discipline, that can mould the 
spirit at will, has yet been revealed ; no sacred talisman has been 
brought from the inner recesses of contemplation, to protect 
innocence and encourage virtue; no mighty charm has been 
pronounced, which can still the fury of the passions and quell 
the storms in the human heart. Men, fond of philosophy, may 
themselves have been influenced by the character of their inves- 
tigations. But their boasted schools of wisdom have, neverthe- 
tess, taught them little more than a melancholy or a modest 
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scepticism. Their systems, as changeable as the generations of 
men, have directly exercised no wide influence on mankind. 

The same cannot be said of the attempts which have been 
made to reach the mind through the medium of the body. Ge- 
nerous sentiments and virtues have undoubtedly been promoted 
by a fit succession of healthful exercises, adopted in the period 
when the organization is still susceptible of modification. The 
practice of antiquity proves the vast influence which physical 
education may exercise on a whole community. Achilles, in the 
hands of the centaur, trained to arms and the course, and sooth- 
ing the mind by the lulling influence of melody on the sense, 
was but a type of national character. The field of Olympia was 
to the Greeks the most sacred enclosure of the gods; and the 
games, which were there instituted to exercise and to honour 
the vigour and the coolness that ennobled the warrior, were, to 
those who engaged in them, the offices of religion. But why 
need we go to the ancients for examples, when the forests of 
our western territories show us, in what school nature trains 
her children to vigilance, speed, and bravery ? 

Among the ancients, many of their most philosophical minds 
were employed in tracing the connexion between the physical 
and moral nature of man. Hippocrates, an enlightened patriot, 
an ardent lover of liberty, a man who united the spirit of phi- 
losophy to the profession of medicine, and possessed genius for 
contemplative excellence beside his skill in the most benevolent 
of practical arts, owes much of his glory to his ingenious ob- 
servations on this most interesting subject. The ancient physi- 
cians regarded it as having an intimate relation with their science; 
and that the moral character requires consideration in the treat- 
ment of disease, is a matter of daily experience. Our age has 
been busy in its efforts to resist the approaches of decline by 
raising strong defences round health itself; to reform the me- 
thods and perfect the means of education; to rescue infancy 
from the dangers of inconsiderate fondness, and age from the 
premature imbecility which ensues on defects in regimen. It 
has not failed to observe, that the principles to be learnt of the 
physiologist, may be-applied with advantage to the regulation of 
diet and exercise. The principles of physical education are be- 
ginning to form an important branch of knowledge, of which 
the object is, to give the body its proper and natural perfection, 
that it may assist the mind to act with energy, and may form a 
basis for the support and exercise of manly virtues. The results 
of inquiries into the constitution of man are of value to any one 
who wishes to understand his own nature, to guard against the 
mistakes and errors to which he may be naturally prone, and do 
what art and prudence can do towards preserving a long suc 
cession of healthful years. The guardian of the young, who con- 
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siders the care of health as a sacred duty, and perceives that the 
worst vices of boyhood, corrupting life in its sources, are con- 
nected with errors in the regimen of the young, makes physical 
education an object of deep interest; not merely that he may find 
the means of imparting vigour to the frame, liveliness and ac- 
tivity to the organs of sense, skill and ease to the management 
of the limbs, but still more, that he may gain assistance in pre- 
serving the purity of morals, in disciplining and regulating the 
imagination, and in establishing the just proportion between the 
influence of the intellectual powers and the body. 

It is probable, that the sum of human life might, by a mode- 
rate attention to the rules of medical gymnastics, be lengthened 
one-tenth in its duration. If we consider the number of anxious 
years, wearing cheerlessly away under the discomforts of lan- 
guishing disease, which could easily have been prevented, the 
sufferings that result from a morbid state of the affections, for 
which exercise is a remedy, we shall be convinced, that human 
happiness would be increased in far more than an equal propor- 
tion. Health is happiness, and we might under proper limitations 
also say, that health is virtue. As men have often been urged to 
crimes by bodily diseases, and misery has been widely spread 
by the fury of those atrocious passions, which obtain their deadly 
power only from the derangement of the system ; as the curse 
of constipation has driven many an inquisitive mind into the 
gloom of infidelity, and the inertness of the digestive organs has 
repeatedly staid the arm of mercy and urged the suffering tyrant 
to wanton ferocity and careless cruelty; or (to make our illus- 
trations from examples of more frequent occurrence, though of 
less extensive evil,) as many have sacrificed their own lives to 
the influence of a despondency, which moderate motion would 
have dissipated, or have habitually indulged in faults of temper, 
peevish irritability, or cruel dispositions, by yielding to a native 
defect of temperament, which might have been corrected, it is 
manifest that public morals, equally with public happiness, would 
be benefited by a general observance of the rules of physical edu- 
cation. 

The connexion between the mind and the body can never be 
explained. As yet, the first principles on which it depends, have 
not been discovered. Nature, in her mysterious opefations, eludes 
the sagacity of the most careful observers. Her venerable form 
is concealed by a veil, which no mortal has been permitted to 
raise. The first cause is “that which hath been, which is, and 
which shall be, and which no man has comprehended.” We can 
but notice the connexion between one set of appearances and 
another. We can only hope to observe and to be benefited by the 
practical application of our observations. By them we are led 
to regard the hody, not as the temporary habitation of the soul. 
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but also as the instrument by which the soul acquires its know- 
ledge; not merely as the temporary abode of a spiritual nature, 
but as the power by which that nature gains its conceptions and 
executes its purposes. No idea of the external world finds its 
way to the mind but through the senses; and while an influence 
is thus exercised over the manner in which the world is repre- 
sented, the action of the internal organs excites the passions, 
modifies the operations of thought, and imparts peculiarities to 
the moral nature. 

The union and reciprocal influence of the mind and body are 
established before the period for observation has arrived. If the 
reasonings of physiologists are just, the infant at its birth is already 
possessed of a consciousness of its being. It has its passions, its 
desires, its propensities; and not only its physical organization 
is decided, but also the complexion of its moral character. There 
remains room for education to accomplish her high designs in 
developing its powers, in confirming its advantages, in counter- 
acting its faults, in supplying its deficiencies, in tempering the 
elements which are offered by nature. But there are certain 
limits, within which this influence of art is restrained, certain 
bounds which never can be passed. The features of the mind, as 
of the face, are fixed beyond the power of change. Free oppor- 
tunity is left for the culture of morals; but it is also decided, by 
what vices the child, on ripening to manhood, will be most liable 
to be assailed, and in what virtues he is constitutionally fitted to 
excel. 

To illustrate and establish the native peculiarities of indivi- 
duals, we will enumerate and classify those which the experience 
of man has shown to exist. The difference of sex renders a dif- 
ference of moral character inevitable. But not to dwell on this 
universal division of mankind, there may clearly be observed in 
every individual, at least five sources of difference, residing in 
his original organization. 

The human family, which now occupies the earth, is com- 
posed of different races. Some illustrious physiologists have, it 
is true, contended that strictly speaking there is but one; and 
it is an article of our religious faith, that men, descended from 
common parents, have been formed into these different races, if 
not by particular acts of Providence, by the various and con- 
tinued influence of climate and regimen. In the heart of North- 
ern Asia, our accurate Ledyard believed he recognised but 
another form of the American savage. But while speculative 
observation leads to the belief in a common origin, and our re- 
ligion decides the question beyond a doubt, the difference at 
present actually exists; and the child at its birth inherits the 
physical and moral characteristics of the race to which it be- 
longs. The Englishman and the Hindoo are unlike in external 
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lineaments and in natural endowments; and their children, though 
born within the same city, are from birth unlike in mind and in 
feature. 

But the same race has been variously modified in different 
ages of the world. The Greek of the Byzantine Empire was 
not as the Greek of the Athenian democracy. The Roman of 
to-day, is not the Roman of the Commonwealth. A German ba- 
ron of the present time, is all unlike the feudal robber of the 
middle ages. Each generation bears marks by which it may be 
distinguished from any former one. And as these differences, 
though they are the result of the state of society in its influence 
on the individuals who compose it, are nevertheless in some 
measure transmitted; the new-born child is affected by the age 
in which its existence commences. This difference between suc- 
cessive generations is further established by analogies, drawn 
from the whole animal creation. 

The peculiarity last mentioned is common to all, who, be- 
longing to the same race, are born in the same period. But races 
are distinguished into nations, and nations have their character- 
istics, which are transmitted from one generation to another. 
The infant, therefore, receives with its original frame the pecu- 
liarities of its nation. To what degree this modification of cha- 
racter extends, jt is difficult to determine. It probably reaches 
further than we may at first thought be ready to believe, and 
not only inclines the mind to certain habits and particular senti- 
ments, to such virtues as valour and prudence, but also to such 
vices as rapacity and cruelty, to cunning, to effeminacy, to su- 
perstition, to servile obedience. It gives an aptitude for acqui- 
escing in certain forms of society and government, and a facility 
for the acquisition and use of a particular language. The French- 
man is born with a natural predisposition to cheerfulness; the 
American Indian with an innate passion for the chase ; the Arab 
of the desert with a propensity to plunder. Who will hesitate 
to ascribe the bravery of the Cossacks to a peculiarity common 
to their nation, and transmitted by descent? Who will doubt, 
that there are tribes of men naturally unwarlike? Is it not to 
be believed, that the physical organization of many a Tartar tribe 
inclines them to a wandering life? Could any possible education 
make of the next generation of the serfs in Russia good citizens 
of a free, popular government? We may often observe animals 
show peculiar skill in matters, to which not they, but their pa- 
rents, have been trained. The books of the naturalists furnish 
well-attested examples of qualities thus inherited. In like man- 
ner we may believe, that the ancient adorers of leeks and onions, 
or the present worshippers of the Grand Lama, were, from their 
birth, predisposed to superstition; that the Turk is naturally 
given to stern composure, and faith in the power of destiny ; that 
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the Siamese commoner does as it were of himself cringe and 
fall on his knees before the absurd nobility of his country ; and 
that the descendant of the Pilgrims, whether on the banks of 
the Detroit, the Illinois, or the Wabash, has the true instinct 
for liberty. And as to the use of speech, the infant on the banks 
of the Euphrates has, it may not be doubted, an inherited apt- 
ness to learn the diffuse forms of its Oriental language; and on 
the banks of the Seine to prefer the dialect of Paris to the 
stronger accents of the Germans. Though a man may have ac- 
quired a foreign language in his infancy, his thoughts were not 
destined by nature to flow in it; and perfect success in the use 
of words, is obtained only by expressing the thoughts in the mo- 
ther tongue. 

The differences in national character are obvious, when we 
hold up in contrast the manners and history of the nations. It is 
still easier to observe the difference between families. The fa- 
ther’s lineaments and constitution, the mother’s temper, re-ap- 
pear in their offspring. The child bears originally the features of 
its parents, and how often is the analogous resemblance of mind 
and tastes apparent. 

And lastly, the life of each individual has, from its com- 
mencement, its own peculiarities. From the first dawn of con- 
sciousness it is distinguished from that of every other intelligent 
being ; and it contains within itself, the principles which are to 
decide on character, condition, and happiness. 

It appears then, from its race, its age, its nation, its family, 
and its own peculiar organization, the infant receives with its 
existence peculiar characteristics. If it be asked, in what these 
original differences consist, we might safely invite the reader to 
consider each of the classes, under which we have arranged them, 
and apply the principles which we have given to individual cases. 
This would be attended with no difficulty as far as regards the 
three first points of difference. Where men are to be judged of 
by observing them in masses, whether of races or of nations, and 
centuries of national existence are to be grouped together for the 
convenience of observing, it may not be difficult to seize on ge- 
neral characteristic:. But it is in the daily walks of life, that the 
knowledge of man is both difficult and invaluable. It is in com- 
paring family with family, and man with man, that an almost 
endless variety seems to baffle every effort at classification. 

But the whole subject has been happily reduced to order. It 
has been found possible to analyze the ingredients, which com- 
pose the physical, and influence the moral nature ; and thus to 
arrive at comparatively a small number of original elements, 
which, by their various combinations, produce the infinite diver- 
sity existing between individuals. It was the ancients, who first 
established the simple classification of men according to their 
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physical organization, and with the happy sagacity, for which 
they are justly considered eminent, invented the doctrine of 
temperaments ; a doctrine, in itself neither unimportant nor un- 
interesting ; of high moment to the physician in the treatment of 
disease, and not without its advantages to any one in the care of 
his health ; a doctrine which may well hold a conspicuous place 
in physiological science, as a fit object for liberal curiosity, and 
as belonging in general to the history and knowledge of man. 

It is our purpose to proceed and expound this intricate sub- 
ject. It is in the power of every one who reads, to try the cor- 
rectness of our views, by comparisons drawn from his own expe- 
rience. Yet the observer will bear in mind, that the theory has 
to exhibit each temperament in its purity, unmixed and unmiti- 
gated ; life generally furnishes only examples, in which one or 
the other is strongly predominant. It is our duty, in order to 
draw the lines of separation between opposite characters, to pre- 
sent the peculiar qualities in a strong and distinct light. Nature 
blends them in harmonious combinations. 

The temperament, which in its external appearance, claims 
the highest degree of physical beauty, is the sanguineous. Its 
forms are nfs, er by nature to perfect symmetry, and invested 
with a complexion of the clearest lustre. The hands of the artist 
have embodied its outlines in the majestically graceful Apollo 
of the Vatican. Its delicate shape is ‘‘ the dream of love.”” A 
mild and clear eye promptly reveals the emotions of the heart ; 
the veins swell with copious and healthful streams ; and the 
cheek is quick to mantle with the crimson current. The breath 
of life is inhaled freely ; the chest is high and expanded like that 
of “a young Mohawk. warrior ;”’ the pulse is active but gentle ; 
the hair light ; the skin soft and moist ; the face unclouded; and, 
in short, the whole organization is characterized by the vigour 
and facility of its functions. 

The moral character of those who belong to this temperament 
is equally pleasing. They are amiable companions, every where 
welcome, and requiting the kindness shown them by gentle- 
ness of temper and elegance of manners. They are distinguish- 
ed for playfulness of fancy and ready wit. Their minds are rapid 
in their conceptions, pass readily from one subject to another, 
and they can change at once from gaiety to tears, or from gravi- 
ty to mirth. Of a happy memory, a careless and unsuspecting 
mien, a contented humour, a frank disposition, they form no 
schemes of deep hypocrisy or remote ambition. They are natu- 
rally affectionate, yet fickle in their friendships; prompt to act, 
yet uncertain of purpose. They excel in labours which demand a 
most earnest but short application. They conquer at a blow, or 
abandon the game. They gain their point by a coup de main, 
never by a tedious siege. They are easily excited, but easily calm- 
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ed; they take fire at a word, but are as ready to forgive. They 
dislike profound meditation, but excel in prompt ingenuity; they 
succeed in light exercises of fancy, in happily contrasting in- 
congruous objects, and inventing singular but just comparisons. 
They are given to display, and passionately fond of being admir- 
ed. Inconstant by nature, they are full of sympathy, and are emi- 
nently capable of transferring themselves in imagination into 
other scenes and conditions. Hence they sometimes are success- 
ful in the lighter branches of letters; but they are too little perse- 
vering to excel. A continuance of intellectual labour is odious to 
them; and in no case have they been known to unite the deep 
sentiments of philosophy to eloquent language. They are the 
gayest members of society, and yet the first to feel for others. 
With a thousand faults, their kindness of heart makes them al- 
ways favourites. In their manners, they unite a happy audacity 
with winning good nature ; their conversation is gay, varied, and 
sparkling; never profound, but never dull; sometimes trivial, 
but often brilliant. Love is their ruling passion ; but it is a fro- 
lic love, to which there are as many cynosures as stars. It is 
Rinaldo in the chains, which he will soon break to submit to new 
ones. Sometimes they join in the contest for glory. In the 
council they never have the ascendant: but of all executive of- 
ficers they are the best. They often are thrown by some happy 
chance to be at the head of affairs; but they never retain power very 
long. They are sometimes even delighted with camps ; but the 
field of arms is for them only an affair for a holiday ; they go to 
battle as merrily as toa dance, and are soon weary of the one and 
the other. Life is to them a merry tale; if they are ever sad, it 
is but from compassion or the love of change; and they breathe 
out their sighs chiefly in sonnets. Thus they seem made for 
sunshine and prosperity. Nature has given them the love of en- 
joyment, and blessed them with the gift of cheerfulness. In short, 
this temperament is to the rest, what youth is to the other peri- 
ods of life, what spring is to the succeeding seasons; the time of 
freshness and flowers, of elastic hope and unsated desire. 

Are examples of this temperament demanded? Go to the 
abodes of the contented, the houses of the prosperous. Ask for 
the gayest among the gay in the scenes of pleasure; search for 
those who have stilled the voice of ambition by the gentle influ- 
ences of contented love? In the mythology of the ancients, 
among whom generally character was more distinctly marked, 
and stood f@yth in bolder relief, numerous illustrations may be 
found. Why mention Paris, who, as the poet says, went to bat- 
tle like the war horse prancing to the river’s side, and who 
valued the safety of his country less than the gratification of his 
love? Or Leander, whose passion the waters of the Hellespont 
could not quench? Or the too fascinating Endymion, who drew 
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Diana herself from her high career? In history, we have the dan- 
gerous Alcibiades, who surpassed all other Athenians in talent, 
the Spartans in self-denial, the Thracians in abandoned luxury ; 
Mark Antony, who, for a time, was the first man in Rome, but 
gave up the world for Cleopatra; Nero, the capricious tyrant, 
whose tomb was yet scattered with flowers; the English Leice- 
ster, for whom two queens are said to have contended ; the gal- 
lant Hotspur of the British drama; the French duke de Riche- 
lieu, the good king Henry, the bold and amiable Francis; or to 
take quite a recent example, the brave and gallant, but passion- 
ate and wavering Murat, now, in time of truce, displaying his 
splendid dresses and his skill in horsemanship by parading be- 
fore the admiring Cossacks, and anon in the season of strife, 
charging the enemy’s cavalry with fearless impetuosity. But 
we have the most striking illustration of the sanguineous tempe- 
rament, when uncontrouled by moral principle, in the life and 
character of Demetrius, the famed besieger of cities. The son 
of Antigonus was tall, and of such beautiful symmetry, that 
no artist could take his likeness. Grace and majesty were united 
in his countenance; and he inspired at once both affection and 
awe. In his hours of leisure, he was an agreeable profligate ; in 
his moments of action, no man equalled him in diligence and des- 
patch. Like Bacchus, he was terrible in war, but in peace a vo- 
luptuary. At one time he hazards honour and liberty for the in- 
dulgence of his love ; and at another, his presence of mind and 
his daring make him victorious in the bloodiest naval battle of 
which any record exists. He was a respectful son; and, though 
sometimes capriciously cruel, yet naturally humane. By turns 
a king and a pensioner, a hero and a profligate, a tyrant and a 
liberator, he conquered Ptolemy, he besieged Thebes, he gave 
freedom to Athens, he was acknowledged to be the most active 
warrior of his age, and yet died in captivity, of indolence and 
gluttony. 

Plutarch’s life of Demetrius Poliorcetes might indeed be called 
the adventures of a sanguineous man, but of one morally aban- 
doned. But where men of this temperament are distinguished 
for blamelessness and purity, they comprise within themselves 
all that there is of lovely and amiable in human nature. They 
are the fondest husbands and the kindest fathers. They live in 
an atmosphere of happiness. The fables of Arcadia’ seem sur- 
passed by realities. It is especially in early life that their vir- 
tues have the most ou: fragrance ; ‘‘ severe in yguthful beau- 
ty,’”’ they are like the Israelites, who would not eat of the 
Eastern kings’ meat, and yet had countenances fairer than all. 
These are they, of whom the poets praise the destiny which takes 
them early from the world. These are the favourites of heaven, 
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who, if they live to grow old, at least ‘fill up one monument 
with goodness itself.” 

With regard to the preservation of health, we sum up every 
precept for the sanguineous man in this one; avoid excess. He 
should take much active, but not violent exercise; and must be 
eareful to diminish the tendency to plethora. He may dance, 
may fence, may indulge in field-sports, or use any of the exer- 
cises of a well instituted gymnasium ; but all moderately. Nature 
has made him prone to indulgence, but has made indulgence 
doubly dangerous for his constitution and his morals. We re- 
peat it: let him avoid excess, and his fife will pass away in un- 
interrupted cheerfulness, in deeds of courtesy and benevolence, 
in the habitual exercise of the gentle and the generous virtues. 

The athletic temperament possesses in some respects the ex- 
ternal appearance of the sanguineous; but it rises to a colossal 
stature, and is possessed of extraordinary strength. It implies 
an excess of muscular force over the sensitive. In the great phy- 
sical powers, it loses all playfulness of mind. The athletic man 
has great vigour of frame, but is of an inactive spirit. He never 
attains to elevated purposes, or a fixed character ; he has no acute- 
ness, no insight into human motives, no gift of eloquence or po- 
etry. He can be made an instrument in the hands of others, but 
never of himself conceive vast enterprises. He is good-natured, 
and by coaxing and flattery may be made to do or suffer almost 
any thing; but if his passions are excited, he is capable of be- 
coming ferocious, and even brutal. The sanguineous man may 
often become athletic by a course of exercise, fitted to give the 
greatest development to the physical powers. 

The mythology of the ancients furnishes examples of this class, 
in the whole race of the Titans, who thought in their folly that 
they could scale heaven, because their strong arms could rend 
mountains from their bases. But the best example among the 
demigods is Hercules. The brawny hero, who was perpetually 
cozened by Eurysiheus, was compelled to execute the most fright- 
ful labours, turned rivers from their courses, withdrew the dead 
from the world of shades, and struck terror into the powers of 
Orcus, and yet was the slave of his appetites, and the dupe of 
his mistress, shows us an example of this excess of force and its 
concomitant mental imbecility. 

If we turn to real life for illustrations, it must be remembered, 
that this temperament rarely fills the high offices of power and 
trust. The historic muse names no one of this class among the 
benefactors of mankind. Had we the annals of the amphithe- 
atres of old, we could know what giant son of the human race 
had worn the highest honours for prodigies of strength. In the 
unsettled period of the Roman empire, there are not wanting in- 
stances of men, who gained the diadem by being the strongest 
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of those that joined in the scramble, or won the hearts of the 
barbarian legions, by excelling in the barbarian virtue of mere 
physical force. There was too, quite recently, a Saxon elector, 
or rather a Polish king, who could break a horse shoe though 
he could not govern a kingdom, and was more successful in his 
debaucheries, than in acquiring the respect of men. Yet to whom 
shall we refer? the father or the son? August Frederic, the 
second of the name, or the third? The father sold his fine regi- 
ment of dragoons to his most dangerous neighbour, for twelve 
porcelain vases ; the son pretended to be an amateur of the fine 
arts, when he really understood nothing but the chase. He left 
the government of Saxony to his minister, and yet believed he 
did every thing himself; he found the Poles troublesome to ma- 
nage, and therefore left them to utter anarchy; the capital of his 
hereditary dominions was menaced by the Prussians; he fled, 
taking with him his pictures and his porcelain, but leaving to the 
conqueror the archives of the state. Every body knows the 
story of his father: his mortal enemy, the king of Sweden, in 
one of the strangest freaks, went unexpectedly and unattended 
to breakfast with him in Dresden; some hours after Charles had 
rejoined his army, Augustus held a council to consider what he 
ought to have done. 

We must delay a little longer with this athletic temperament, 
though it is not a very amiable subject. In republics it has no 
chance: it is only by divine right, or the favour of a female ruler, 
that it can hope to control the fortunes of states. The study of 
history leads us to cry out against the injustice of history. It is 
a mere chance, whether genuine worth finds a place there. Phi- 
lip, the landgrave of Hesse, was a great friend of protestantism. 
He also begged Luther to give him leave to have two wives; not 
a second one: that would hardly seem strange in these degene- 
rate days; but two wives at once. This was rather a strange 
request for a Christian prince to make to a reformer of religion. 
But Luther thought the request a reasonable one. Philip was 
always for prompt measures; he struck a bold blow, or none. 
Finding war too troublesome, he left the business to others, 
and gave himself up to slothful indulgence. Does his end seem 
inconsistent with his earlier years? the riddle is solved by a 
word ; he was of the athletic temperament. Indeed the whole 
family of Hessian princes has had a decided tendency to that 
class. Frederic, the second of the line, was fond of splendour ; 
and not famous for nice feeling. He sold his soldiers at a high 
rate. England paid him more than twenty-one millions of rix- 
dollars for twelve thousand of them, for eight years. Why 
is it worse for an African prince to sell the captives whom he 
takes in war, to cultivate sugar and cotton in America, than for 
a Hessian prince to sell his own subjects, of whom he has the di- 
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vine right to be the parent and the sovereign, to fight the battles 
of England, and be shot at tor less than six pence a day? The 
son of the Landgrave just mentioned, the late elector, was one of 
the richest, and one of the meanest misers in Europe. He was 
the most tyrannical petty despot of his time. He invented a 
new right of primogeniture, which we believe has never been 
adopted by any other sovereign prince. He promulgated a law 
respecting those who were permitted to be educated, and allowed 
the clergy generally, and some public functionaries of a certain 
rank, to educate only their oldest son. Indeed, we can in this 
country hardly have an idea of the real nature of divine legiti- 
macy. We connect with a prince, at least some ideas of external 
splendour, and liberality of disposition. But what shall we think 
of a niggardly autocrat, who fumbles in the pockets of the poor 
man, in quest of his last penny, and rakes the barren sands of 
an exhausted soil for a few more grains of gold ? 

But the most remarkable of all historical personages of the 
the athletic temperament, was undoubtedly Potemkin, for seve- 
ral years the unlimited favourite of Catharine. Fora while men 
thought him possessed of a colossal genius ; but he had nothing 
colossal but his body. He had no character, and soon made it 
evident. What mighty events spring from petty causes? An in- 
ferior officer saw the empress display herself in uniform before 
the guards; her sword was without tassels; he tore his own from 
the hilt, and offered them to the empress; she was charmed with 
his person, and in time made him her favourite; and he made 
himself her master. The chancellor of the empire outwitted him ; 
and the armed neutrality was the result of a court intrigue. His 
mind was of the coarsest order; they even say, that he went so 
far as to beat the empress herself. “How many prostitutes are 
there in Petersburgh ?”’ said she to him one day. ‘¢ Forty thou- 
sand”? replied he, “without the court.”’ He was excessively 
grasping, and excessively prodigal. He was worth thirty-five 
. millions of our dollars, and yet could not be induced to pay a 
M tradesman’s bill. Catharine lavished on him immense sums; he 
4 further would forge checks in her name on the public treasury, 
| and aecept bribes from foreign powers. ‘The first division of 
Poland was to him but ‘ child’s play.”? He subdued the Crimea, 
and when the Tartars hesitated to take the oath of allegiance to 
Catharine, he ordered them to be massacred ; and in truth thirty 
thousand of them were slaughtered in a mass, men, women and 
children. The grand ribband of the order of St. George is given 
in Russia, only to a commander-in- chief, after a victory. To gain 
| this, he quarrelled with the Porte in 1787, and in the next year, 
i took Otchakow by storm, in spite of sickness and scarcity. He 
surpassed all men of his time in prodigality, in meanness, in sen- 
sual indulgence, and capricious vanity. He died at last, in con- 
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sequence of his excesses, under a tree by the road-side ; and when 
Paul came to the crown, the body of Potemkin was thrown into 
a ditch. 

Such is the athletic temperament. Its excess of health and 
strength is by no means desirable. When the constitution once 
begins to fail, it is broken up suddenly and rapidly. And there 
is really less of life, the true vital principle, in this temperament, 
than in almost any other. Those who belong to it never acquire 
eminent intellectual distinction; and are ignorant of the refined 
sensations of a moral nature. No progress, no sacrifices, no ex- 
ertions, not even nightly vigils, can open for them the sanctuary 
of the muse. Heaven has conferred on them a majestic frame, 
but doomed them to perpetual mediocrity. The athletic man 
can receive few rules for the regulation of his health. Indeed, 
Hippocrates pronounces his usual condition to be a state of ma- 
lady. We can only exhort him to be temperate, and to use his 
strength with the best discretion he can. His life will probably 
not extend to old age, and will be exposed to many infirmities. 

In history, this temperament has gained distinction in the trou- 
blesome times, when brutal force and fierce indifference gained 
the ascendant. In poetry, it is illustrated by the Ajax of Homer, 
and in English verse we have an accurate description of it in 
Chaucer. 

** The Miller was a stout carl for the nones, 
Ful bigge he was of braun, and eke of bones ; 
That proved wel; for over all ther he came, 
As wrastling he wold bere away the ram. 
He was short shuldered, brode, a thikke gnarre, 
Ther n’as no dore, that he n’olde heve of barre, 
Or breke it at a renning with his hede.” 

Some lines beside, which we omit to cite, illustrate the cha- 
racter admirably, and show the old English bard to have been 
well versed in the secrets of human organization. 

We turn to the consideration of a class of men, to whom the 
destinies of the world are, and have been generally committed ; 
who rule in the cabinet and on the exchange; who control pub- 
lic business, and guide the deliberations of senates, and who, 
whether in exalted or private stations, unite in the highest de- 
gree sound judgment with persevering energy. They possess, 
like the sanguineous, quickness of perception and rapidity of 
thought ; but they at the same time have the power of confining 
their attention to a single object. They have good practical judg- 
ment; they see things as they are, and are never deceived by 
contemplating objects in a false light; they have a clear eye to 
pierce the secrets of the human heart, to read the character and 
understand the motives of others. They are patient and inflexi- 
ble in their purposes; and however remote may be the object of 
their desires, they labour with unwearied toil even for a remote 
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and apparently uncertain end. They are prone to anger, and 
yet can moderate or conceal their indignation. Their strongest 
passion is ambition ; all the other emotions yield to it; even love 
vainly struggles against it; and if they sometimes give way to 
beauty, they in their pleasures resemble the Scythians of old, 
who at their feasts used to strike the cords of their bows, to re- 
mind themselves of danger. The men of whom we are speaking 
are urged by constant restlessness to constant action. An ha- 
bitual sentiment of disquietude allows them no peace but in the 
tumult of business; the hours of crowded life are the only ones 
they value; the narrow road of emulation the only one in which 
they travel. 

These moral characteristics are observed to be connected with 
a form more remarkable for firmness than for grace. The com- 
plexion is generally not light; and not unfrequently of a sallow 
hue ; the hair is dark; the skin dry; the flesh not abundant, but 
firm ; the muscular force great in proportion to the volume of the 
muscles ; the eyes are vivid and sparkling. The appetite is great ; 
voracious rather than delicate; the digestion is rapid. Of the 
internal organs, the liver is said to be proportionably the largest 
and the most active; and its copious secretions give a name to 
the class. 

Such is the nature of those who belong to the bilious tempera- 
ment. They are to be found, wherever hardiness of resolution, 
prompt decision, and permanence of enterprise are required. 
They unite in themselves in an eminent degree, the manly vir- 
tues, which lead to results in action. At their birth all the gods 
came to offer gifts; and the graces alone remained away. They 
stand high in the calendar of courts, and know how to win the 
hearts of the citizens of republics; but Cupid, indignant at their 
independence of him, degrades them in his calendar. They do 
not reign in the world of fashion, and the novel-writer can make 
: of a Lord Oldborough but an imposing picture, not the hero of 

% a tale. 
s Will you know by living examples, what is the nature of the 
, bilious temperament? Go to the exchange, and ask who best un- 
derstands the daring business of insurance ? Look into the banks, 
and discover by whom those are managed which give the surest 
and largest dividends? Go to our new settlements in the west, 
and look to those who are early and late riding through the ma- 
jestic forests of virgin nature, where the progress is impeded, it 
is true, by no underwood, but where every hardship must be 
endured, streams forded, nights be spent under the open sky, 
hunger be defied or partially satisfied, and a thousand dangers 
be braved by the keen speculator, who will take nothing on trust? 
Or look at the arena of public strife, and see who it is, that most 
skilfully, and yet most secretly, touches the springs of national 
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action, and controls the honours and emoluments in the very 
court of honour, and the chosen resort of fame and glory ? 

Or if you will not trust yourself with scrutinizing the hearts 
of the living, go to the Muse of History, and with her trumpet 
tongue, she will tell you of those who are the elect of her heart, 
those who fill the universe with their fame, and have swayed 
their times by their prowess and their mental power; from the 
mighty conquerors of earliest antiquity, whose names come to us 
floating among the wrecks of unknown empires, to the last won- 
derful man, who, in our own times, dealt with states as with 
play-things, and, by the force of his despotic will, shook the ci- 
vilized world to its centre. 

What need of many names? Ancient history farnishes per- 
haps no more exact illustration of this temperament, than in the 
character of Themistocles. In his boyhood he shunned boyish 
sports ; but would compose declamations and harangues. He says 
of himself, that he had learnt neither to tune the harp nor han- 
dle the lyre, but that he knew how to make a small and inglori- 
ous city both powerful and illustrious. He could not sleep for 
the trophies of Miltiades. When his superior in the eommand 
raised a staff to reject disagreeable advice by a blow, he coolly 
said, “Strike but hear me.’ Having been a poor and disinherit- 
ed child, he made his way to the highest honours in Athens, and 
for a season controlled the civilized world. He was the first of 
men, says Thucydides, for practical judgment. Of Romans we 
might name as of the bilious temperament, the elder Brutus, 
the glorious hypocrite, who hid the power of his genius till he 
could excite it for liberty. The greatest foreigner in the days of 
the Republic on the Roman soil was Hannibal, and he, not less 
than Julius Cesar, was of the bilious class. 

But were we to select an example among those, who at any 
time have been masters of the Seven Hills, we should undoubted- 
ly name the wonderful Montalto, Pope Sextus V. In early life 
he exerted wonderful industry and talent, made himself the fa- 
vourite preacher in the cities of Italy, and afterwards won the 
hearts of the Spaniards, till he was at last made Cardinal. Then 
of a sudden his character seemed changed ; and for almost twen- 
ty years he played the part of a consummate deceiver, with un- 
equalled skill. He lived at a retired house, kept few servants, 
was liberal in his expenses for charities, but parsimonious to- 
wards himself ; contradicted no one ; submitted even to insults” 
with perfect good humour; and, in short, acquired the reputa- 


* The words of Platina are Haveva dissimulato, e sopportato Finginsie, intan- 
to, ch’essendo alcuna volta in Concistoro nominato da alcuni Cardinali per Asine 
della Marca, fingea di non udir, anzi mostrava di ricever il tutto per scherzo, &c. 
&e. The cratty Franciscan supresse:t his indignation from personal ambition ; 
the patience of Themistocles is made sublime by his patriotism. 
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tion of being the most meek, the most humble, and the most ea- 
sily guided among the cardinals. Of the forty-two cardinals 
who entered the conclave, Montalto seemed nearest to another 
world. A crutch supported the declining strength of his old age ; 
and a distressing cough indicated that life was fast consuming 
away. Six parties divided the assembly ; and fourteen cardinals 
deemed themselves worthy of the tiara. On balloting, Albano, 
the most powerfully supported, had but thirteen votes. Let us 
take this good natured, dying old man, thought they ; he will be 
easily managed ; and four parties of the six united for Montalto. 
The ballot was ended; Gods, I am Pope of Rome, exclaimed the 
hale old man; and casting from him the cloaks in which he was 
muffled, he threw his crutch across the room, and bending back, 
spit to the very ceiling of the high chamber of the Vatican in 
which he was, to show the vigour of his lungs. Never did a 
wiser man hold the keys of St. Peter. He punished vice, even 
in the high places, with inexorable severity ; he established the 
library of the Vatican ; he placed the magnificent obelisk in front 
of St. Peters ; he caused the glorious cupola to be built; he eon- 
ducted water to the Quirinal hill; he built a vast hospital for the 
poor ; he made the splendid street, called from his name Felice; 
he reformed the finances of the states of the Church; and, while 
he exercised great influence on the affairs of Christendom, he 
himself kept at peate. Since his times, the Catholic Church has 
not had at its head a man of greater genius or power. 

In the care of his health the bilious man has need of exercise 
only to regulate the action of his body. There exists in his sys- 
tem no obstructions to be removed, no excess of humours to be 
dissipated by violent action. He may use almost any kind of mo- 
tion in a moderated degree. In summer he must avoid fatiguing 
labours during the heat of the day. Autumn is the best season 
for him ; especially when the air isat once cool and moist. Then 
in the midst of nature’s decline he forms projects for his own ad- 
vancement; though his path to success may lead through the 
ruin of others. 

There are other men, not absolutely dull, yet not of lively 
sensibility ; their thoughts are exact, but neither very gay, nor 
very profound; their ideas come tardily, but with precision ; they 
are quiet; not disposed to anger; and in general, pursue a mid- 
dle course. They are fond of repose, and, if left to themselves, 
would sleep away a large part of their lives. 

These men are of a light and often delicate complexion; the 
countenance is without expression ; the eye tranquil ; the hair of 
| no decided colour; the muscles of great volume, but feeble ; the 
pulse mild, and disappearing under a firm pressure. The fibres 
are soft ; the humours of the body abound. Such are the cha- 
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racteristics, moral and physical, of the phlegmatic, or, as it is of- 
ten called, the lymphatic temperament. 

The phlegmatic man is tranquil in all his affections; he is ne- 
ver troubled with desperate love. As he possesses neither en- 
terprise nor sudden resolution, he avoids undertakings wherein 
those qualities would be necessary. He cultivates, or rather 
seems naturally to possess, the virtues of prudence and discre- 
tion. His conduct is free from excesses; and his vices and vir- 
tues are stamped with mediocrity. He easily acquires esteem, 
and never excites admiration. He is not tormented by ambition, 
or a thirst for praise; neither is he exposed to the temptations 
which most frequently and most dangerously beset the weak- 
nesses of others. But let him not be proud of this imagined supe- 
riority. He purchases his distinction by foregoing the highest 
pleasures of the imagination and the most delicate enjoyments of 
existence. Though unfit for acting in sudden emergencies, he 
succeeds perfectly well in labours which chiefly require patience, 
where gradual advancement is the result of moderate but continu- 
ed efforts. Hence he is sure to be jostled from the road to influ- 
ence in times of high excitement; and never possesses power but 
in seasons of profound tranquillity. It is with great surprise, that 
we find a late popular writer quote the illustrious Fox, as in 
part an exemplification of the phlegmatic temperament. Fox was 
given to pleasure as well as to business; he had taste, philanthro- 
py, warm feelings, many of the most honourable qualities of the 
sanguineous man, but not one of the lymphatic. The British 
ministers of greatest note, were generally of the bilious tempera- 
ment, from Lord Burleigh to Mr. Canning. Butif we must give 
great names as examples of this temperament, we should take 
the philosopher and historian Hume. More illustrations might 
be found among the Dutch, who are nationally of this tempera- 
ment. It would not seem to suit the character of a poet; but we 
hazard the opinion, that Thomson was a phlegmatic man, ‘‘more 
fat than bard beseems;’’ though some may find it difficult to re- 
concile this opinion with their ideas of the poet of the seasons. 
For example :— 

** But first the fuel’d chimney blazes wide ; 
The tankards foam ; and the strong table groans 
Beneath the smoking sirloin, stretched immense 
From side to side, in which, with desperate knife, 
They deep incision make.” 

And when he compares the steam of hot punch to the breath 
of May as it comes over violets, and praises the ale, which is 


* not afraid, 
E’en with the vineyard’s best produce to vie,” 


the verses. on the whole. are of as harbarous measure. and as 
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phlegmatic poetry, as ever were written. More we could quote 
in further proof. 

No exercise is too violent for the man of this temperament. His 
blood must be stirred and warmed, his imagination aroused from 
its lethargy by powerful excitement. In summer, to guard against 
his natural languor, let him rise in time to help Hyperion to his 
horse ; stimulate his system by a cold bath; and then, careless ot 
the heat, he may plunge into the forest and pursue the chase, til! 
real fatigue gives him a claim to repose. In winter let him run 
till his heaviness makes him pant, and his lungs are quickened ; 
or let him wrestle with an equal antagonist, till the sweat pours 
from his face in torrents. Nor need he shun the social circle and 
the festive dance. The society of the gay will not undermine his 
gravity, and the noise of mirth and the sight of beauty will never 
be too stimulating for his sober imagination. 

Observe the pensive man, who stands musing apart from the 
rest, and whom we should think bilious but for the narrowness 
of his chest. His complexion is pallid or of a deep colour; and 
the features of his countenance are expressive of melancholy. 
He is lean, yet of great muscular vigour ; his eyes are clear and 
brilliant, yet of a sombre expression. His hair is dark, and does 
not readily curl. He is rather tall, and not ill-formed, yet slen- 
der; his breast is narrow, and confines the action of his lungs; 
he stoops as he sits or walks. His internal organization is cha- 
racterized by great energy and life; but the action of the system 
meets with obstructions. His nerves are extremely sensitive ; 
yet generous warmth is wanting to soften and expand their ex- 
tremities. His blood circulates with languor, and if he is long 
exposed to the cold in a state of inactivity, it is soon chilled. His 
stomach is apt to become indolent; he is exposed to the anguish 
of difficult digestion and all the horrors resulting from costive- 
ness. Such are the physical peculiarities of the melancholic tem- 
perament. 

The melancholic man unites an habitual distrust of himself, 
and weak indecision in common affairs, with obstinate persist- 
ance in matters on which he is decided, and undaunted _ perse- 
verance in pursuing one object. When he has no strong motive 
to fix him, his wavering exposes him to the reproach of pusil- 
lanimity ; and he might find it difficult to repel the charge, were 
it not that it is impossible to make him swerve from his purpose. 
Beauty has an inconceivable and mysterious power over him. 
He deserts the society of the wise and learned, the disputes 
of politicians and the discussions of men of business, for the un- 
quiet enjoyment which he finds in its vicinity. Yet while he 
yields to the temporary influence and dominion of any one who 
is lovely, he is slow to form an attachment; and if his affections 
are once engaged, his love bears the seal of eternity. In his in- 
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tercourse with men, he avoids all society which does not suit his 
habits of mind; but he is sincere in his friendships, and, we must 
also add, slow to forgive an injury. The recollection of a wrong 
remains almost indelibly imprinted on his memory. In society 
he is seldom at ease; his manners are embarrassed and often 
awkward. Yet he does not fail to excite interest and a sentiment 
akin to compassion.. When he converses, his imagination exerts 
itself powerfully, and he often uses original and singularly ‘ex- 
pressive forms of language. Indeed the imagination is at all 
times the strongest faculty of his mind. It creates a world for 
him, all unlike the real one. He does not see things as they are, 
but beholds in them only the reflections of his own representa- 
tions. His imagination is energetic, delighting in profound sen- 
timent, and excelling in the delineation of strong passions and 
intense suffering. Powerful motives are required to bring him to 
action. If suddenly called upon, when he is not moved, he 
falters ; can decide on nothing, and appears to exhibit a complete 
inefficiency and unsuitableness for business. But if strong ex- 
citement accompanies the unexpected call, he comes with energy 
and decision to the guidance of affairs, pours forth his ideas in a 
torrent of extraordinary and irresistible eloquence, and surpasses 
all expectation. It is a weakness of the melancholic man, that he 
is always comtemplating himself; the operations of his own mind, 
the real, or more probably, the imaginary woes of his own life. 
The sanguineous man is happy in his fickleness; the bilious en- 
joys himself in the stir of action ; the phlegmatic is content, if he 
is but left alone to repose undisturbed ; the melancholic is quite 
satisfied only when discoursing, or musing on himself and his 
sufferings. So far he is liable to the charge of vanity; but no 
further. He does not form too high an estimate of himself; self- 
conceit is the foible of the sanguineous; they and they only are 
spoilt by adulation. Love is the ruling passion of the sangui- 
neous; ambition of the bilious; the melancholy man is haunted 
by a longing for glory. This gives an impulse to his patriotism ; 
this employs his imagination and leads him to beautiful designs ; 
this prompts him to enter on the career of letters; this not un- 
frequently drives him with irresistible power to nightly vigils 
and immoderate toil. This called Rousseau from obscurity to 
be the admiration of Europe, and placed Tasso among the im- 
mortal. *The melancholic man is timid, and puts no confidence 
in himself. His own judgment is never satisfied with what he 
performs, though of all men he can least brook the censures of 
others ; and exhibits the apparent contradiction of relying most 
obstinately on a judgment which he himself distrusts. This dis- 
trust of himself, says Cabanis,* injures the perfection and utility 


* Cabanis’ Rapports da Physique et du Moral de ’Homme, i. p. 45. 
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of his labours. But is not this remark without foundation? Does 
not this doubting make him anxious to finish his productions in 
the most careful manner? To what else do we owe the perfect 
grace and harmony of Virgil; the close and impassioned rea- 
sonings of Rousseau? 

If the melancholic man errs in his practical judgment of men, 
he at least studies the principles according to which they act, 
and carefully analyzes their motives and passions. He under- 
stands the internal operations of their minds, even while he is 
unsuccessful in his direct attempts at influencing them. He is 
himself capable of a high and continued enthusiasm. He is gift- 
ed with affections, which may be refined and elevated; he can 
feel admiration for all that is beautiful and virtuous among men; 
can pay homage to the fine arts; or be admitted to enjoy the se- 
rious pleasures afforded by philosophy and poetry. He has no 
talent for light humour and pleasantry ; but he excels in bitter 
retorts and severity of satire. He is subject to eestasies of plea- 
sure no less than of pain; and the former become him less than 
the latter. He possesses the virtue of patience in the most emi- 
nent degree. Nothing can fatigde or subdue him. Disappoint- 
ments do not weary him; nor can he be baffled by delay. 

Shall we give examples of this temperament? The history of 
literature and the arts is full of them; on the history of the world 
also, the melancholic class has frequently exercised a wide and 
lasting influence. The most eloquent of modern philosophers, 
the gifted child of Geneva, the outcast of fortune, offers an ex- 
ample. How brilliant is his imagination! What timidity marks 
his character in smaller affairs!’ What dauntless courage ani- 
mated him, when he published truths in defiance of the Roman 
church and the vengeance of despots! What a power also was 
exercised over him by beauty! How willingly he offers his Eloise 
in manuscript, on gilt-edged paper, neatly sewed with ribbands, 
to his accomplished patroness! What ignorance of the world do 
we find in him, and yet what discriminating delineations of the 
passions and hearts of men! So long asa love of truth, of liberty, 
of virtue, shall avail with charity to procure the pardon of vices, 
resulting from a want of education; so long as splendour of ima- 
gination, keen reasoning, a bold avowal of sentiments, eloquent 
reproofs of fashionable follies and crimes, in a word, the fine 
thoughts and style of genius, shall be admired, the name and the 
writings of Rousseau will be respected, and the analysis of his 
mind explain the temperament which we have just been de- 
scribing. 

In English poetry, Cowley seems to have been of this tem- 
perament. Milton, naturally bilious, acquired something of it 
from age and misfortunes. Why need we cite many names? Not 
to dwell on the bard of Mantua, do but call to mind the poet of 
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chivalry and the cross, the sweetest minstrel of his country, or 
rather of all time, the inimitable Tasso. 

There are instances of men devoted to letters. History de- 
scribes Demosthenes as of a slender form, short breath, therefore 
we infer, of a narrow chest. His physiognomy has a sombre ex- 
pression, as we know not only from the busts of him, but from 
the insolent jests of Auschines. He is represented as of unyield- 
ing perseverance ; a man, whom neither the factions of the peo- 
ple, nor the clamours of the aristocratic party, nor the gold of 
Macedonia, could move from the career of disinterested patriot- 
ism; a man, who, arriving at early manhood, found a sufficient 
object for the employment of his life, and remained true to it in 
danger, in power, in success, in defeat,—at home, on embassies, 
in exile, and in death. He was an ardent lover of liberty, smit- 
ten also with true passion for glory. Moreover, beside his per- 
severance, he was naturally timid. When he was presented at 
the court of Philip, he is said to have been embarrassed, and to 
have shown no proofs of his greatness. When called from the 
forum to the camp, he was not at once capable of directing the 
battle. And he was accustomed never to address the Athenians 
except after careful preparation; yet, on great occasions, he was 
sometimes raised beyond himself, and if excited and compelled 
to speak, he did it as it were by inspiration, and with irresistible 
force. All these things are traits in the moral character of the 
melancholic temperament. 

We think we are abundantly authorized by historical evidence 
in these remarks on Demosthenes; though, as far as our know- 
ledge extends, he is cited in none of the books of physiology. 
We venture to name one still greater name, as of this class, and 
we do it confidently, relying on the portraits of his person and 
his moral character. It is a man, to whom this country has but 
recently paid high honours, and who yet merits the highest at 
our hands. We mean Christopher Columbus, who first unfurled 
his fortunate sails in these distant regions, 

** Ch’ appena seguira con gli occhi il volo, i* 
La Fama, ch’ ha mille occhi, e mille penne. ; 
Canta ella Alcide, e Bacco, e di te solo, 

Basti a i posteri tuoi ch’ alquanto accenne ; 
Che quel poco dara lunga memoria 
Di poema dignissima, e d’ istoria.” 

Thus we see, that persons of the melancholic temperament, 
possess great means of influencing others, and exercising power ni 
over the destinies of mankind. In our account of it, we have 
purposely avoided mentioning the monstrous crimes, which are 
described by Cabanis, Richerand, and the rest, as its natural ef- 
fects. They are not so. Providence has made no temperament 
morally evil or good. It has exposed each to its own tempta- 
tions, and facilitated to each the acquisition of virtues. The 
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rashness of the sanguineous is counteracted by humanity and the 
softer virtues; the ambitions of the bilious by clear reason and 
a quick perception of what is just; the weakness of the melan- 
cholic by patience and unwearied application. But it must be 
confessed, that when they become corrupt, their vices may pro- 
duce very different degrees of horror. The bilious man is never 
wantonly cruel or wicked. Czsar, in his ambition, finished the 
ruin of his country’s liberties, but his success was not sullied by 
bloody vengeance. Nero, who was sanguineous, was at first hu- 
mane, then fickle, then corrupt, and when his innocence was 
gone, he made men miserable for his amusement. Vengeance is 
the crime of the melancholic. Witness the proscriptions of Syl- 
la. When the mind of the melancholic man yields itself up to 
the influence of malignant or degrading passions, he is cold and 
merciless ; his imagination is full of corrupt images ; his lusts are 
unnatural ; his breast conceives dark and malignant designs ; he 
becomes indifferent to consequences ; he neither respects the hap- 
piness of others, nor is awed by the prospect of his own ruin ; he 
is deaf to the voice of humanity, reckless of nature, of God, and 
of eternity. ‘Tiberius, Domitian, Philip II. of Spain; these 
are examples,—would there were no more,—that the melan- 
cholic temperament may be ruinous to public happiness and 
virtue. The mind turns gladly from men of such atrocious souls, 
to the milder virtues and the better genius of Burke or the elder 
Pitt. 

Let the melancholic man, if he values health of body, or peace 
of mind, never yield to indolence, and shun solitude when his 
mind begins to view things darkly. His diet should be rich, mo- 
derate in quantity, but nutritious. Fasting, or a low fare, gives 
the passions a tragical power. Light wines may be freely used. 
In winter, if he will but be often abroad, the cold weather will 
call off his ideas from his troubles. Sufficient exercise by day, 
and cheerful company in the evening, will keep him in a good 
condition. Summer is the dangerous season for him. The soli- 
tary admiration of nature confirms all his evils. 


*¢ Go, soft enthusiast ! quit the cypress groves, 
Nor to the rivulet’s lonely moanings tune 
Your sad complaint. Go, seek the cheerful haunts 
Of men, and mingle with the bustling crowd ; 
Lay schemes for wealth, or power, or fame, the wish 
Of nobler minds, and push them night and day, 
Or join the caravan in quest of scenes 
New to your eyes and shifting every hour. 
Beyond the Alps, beyond the Appenines, 
Or more adventurous, rush into the field 
Where war grows hot; and raging through the sky, 
The lofty trumpet swells the maddening soul ; 
And in the hardy camp and toilsome march, 
Forget all softer and less manly cares. ” 
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We have finished the enumeration of temperaments, as de- 
scribed by the fathers of medicine. The Greeks recognised but 
four, considering the athletic only as a modification of the san- 

ineous. The modern writers form a distinct class of the athletic, 
and they add another, of which examples doubless existed among 
the ancients, and which in modern times embraces no inconsid- 
erable portion of mankind. 

The temperament to which we allude is the nervous. We 
cannot readily give a type of its moral character, for a part of its 
peculiarity is, that it admits of the most various modifications. It 
is characterized by the predominance of the sensitive part of the 
system. It is not that the nerves are deranged, or delicate, or 
weak, as the common phrases are; on the contrary, the action 
of the nerves is disproportionably powerful ; they do their office 
too effectually. 

The nervous temperament is characterized by extreme sensi- 
bility. An impression is easily made ; the mind is active, vola- 
tile, flies hastily from one subject to another, and that not from 
fickleness, but from a rapidity of associations. It is quick in 
making combinations of ideas, forms its resolutions suddenly, 
and the durability of these resolutions depends on another cir- 
cumstance. If the fibres are effeminate, the character is also 
fickle ; if they are hard, and in man, this usually happens, the 
character is firm and possessed of decision. In the latter case the 
nervous man is lean and as -it were emaciated; his muscles are 
hard ; the eye bright and rapid. His mind is capable of the most 
various action. He passes from one subject and one feeling to 
another with facility. He can instantaneously break from deep 
devotion to give himself up to amusement, from sympathy with 
the sorrows of others to mix in gaiety. He is suited for the most 
various exercises of the mind. Sometimes he is distinguished 
for eloquence ; but wit and sarcasm, frequent illustrations, ab- 
rupt transitions, are more natural to him than careful reason- 
ing or impassioned eloquence. Indeed he is scarcely ever pa- 
thetic ; but he excels in epigrammatic conceits, in the quick 
perception of the ludicrous ; and in the pointed expression of his 
ideas. He delights in proverbs, and manufactures new ones. He 
is commonly eccentric in his ways; and while he is sometimes 
suspected by the world of levity, he retorts upon it by a cold 
philosophy, and a ‘‘ contempt for the malignant vulgar.”? The 
people of Neufchatel dismissed their pastor, because he disbe- 
lieved in the eternity of future punishments. The pastor ap- 
pealed to Frederic, who declined interference. ‘‘If,”’ said he, and 
it was his only and his formal answer, ‘‘the people of Neufcha- 
tel insist on being damned for ever, I have no objections.”’ Fre- 
deric is the most striking example of the nervous temperament. 
Voltaire also belongs to it. So too in the North, we have no he- 
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sitation in classing under it the Russian Suwarrow. In antiquity 
we think that Socrates belonged to it; to the many he seemed 
an odd buffoon; but his friends and pupils knew that his mind 
held glorious converse with the sublimest truths. We further 
venture the suggestion, that the eccentric apostate, the gifted 
Julian, belonged to the nervous class. Were we to name two 
more, they should be the emperor Hadrian of Rome, and his 
counterpart, the emperor Joseph of Austria. 

Where this temperament exists in an intense degree, it be- 
comes a malady. Its remedy is exercise. The balance must be 
restored between the sensitive and the muscular forces; and this 
can be effected only by diminishing the action of the mind, 
and increasing that of the animal nature. Nothing else can give 
it rest. Friendship, letters, business, action, all will not avail, 
or rather will but increase the evil. The labours of agriculture, 
or any labour abroad, which will gently occupy the thoughts, 
and at the same time strengthen the body, are of most service. 
Children of this class suffer from too early attempts to cultivate 
their minds. Such attempts are immediately followed by great 
apparent results, but do in fact confirm the natural weakness and 
misfortune of the individual. 

It will be hardly necessary to add, that these temperaments 
are seldom found unmixed, although one is usually predominant. 
In general, it may be observed, that the sanguineous prevails in 
northern countries, the bilious at the south, the phlegmatic in cold 
and moist marshy countries. In our immediate vicinity, exam- 
ples of the sanguineous occur more frequently than of any other. 
A mixture of the sanguineous and the bilious is very common, 
and forms the temperament best suited for the faithful and tran- 
quil discharge of private duties. The melancholic is also not 
rare; the nervous is uncommon, except in the other sex ; there 
are not decided cases enough of the phlegmatic to bring them into 
the account. 

And which is the best temperament ? Each is content with it- 
self. The bilious man thinks no hours worth remembering, ex- 
cept those which have been past in the midst of ambitious toil. 
But do you think, that the sanguineous will desert his pleasant 
fireside, abandon his cheerfulness, renounce his fickleness, re- 
strain the wanderings of his affections, for all the boasted supe- 
riority of the bilious temperament? Or that the melancholic man, 
in love with himself and his mournful humour, desires a change 
in his constitution ? Or that the phlegmatic indolence, which cares 
not whether the world was made for Cesar or no, would wish 
to part with its indifference, and figure in the career of public 
honours? Providence has been merciful and benevolent to each. 
The best temperament, the beau ideal, is compounded of all the 
rest, and we will call it the tempered temperament. In this the 
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happiest proportion of the elements is observed, and they are so 
mixed, that nature may be proud of her production. This mo- 
del of perfection may have never existed: many of the wise and 
good, who have been the benefactors of mankind, have approach- 
ed near to it; our own Washington nearest of all. 

We have now explained the six classes, into which all physical 
peculiarities and the corresponding moral ones may be resolved. 
{t no longer remains difficult to show, how men differ from one 
another in the manner in which we have stated. That a pecu- 
liar temperament distinguishes a nation, no one who will consult 
history, or look through the world, at the Turks,. the Dutch, the 
Spaniards, can deny. That in families the same defects and ad- 
vantages of original organization are transmitted, is quite as ob- 
vious. The differences between individuals are as apparent as 
between the races. 

It is when the difference between man in one age and anoth 
is observed, that physiologists* find reason to believe it possible 
to effect great changes and improvements in his condition. When 
these ingenious observers are admitted to the councils of educa- 
tion, the most brilliant prospects are opened for the amelioration 
of the human race, and the happiness, health, and virtue of future 
generations. The companions of man’s existence, his dogs and 
his horses, have already seen the epoch of regeneration ; it does 
but remain for him now to try upon himself, what he has so suc- 
cessfully attempted upon others, to review, says the illustrious 
Cabanis, who for the most part, uses words considerately, to re- 
view and correct the work of nature. “A daring enterprise”’ 
he may well add. In that happy age, which the physiologists are 
to prepare, the :nequalities of temperaments are to be removed, 
and a mixture of the elements in the happiest proportions, is to 
form a healthfui body, the dwelling and the instrument of a 
healthful mind. There will then be no more of atrabilious 
frenzy; no more of athletic dulness; the phlegmatic are to ex- 
change their inertness for the livelier exercise of their bodies 
and the cheering efforts of imagination; and the sanguineous to 
be metamorphosed from frivolity to fixedness, from inattention 
and indecision to steadfastness of character and firmness of prin- 
ciple. There is still to be an infinite variety of character, re- 
sulting chiefly from the influence of the world; of climate, age, 
regimen, and pursuits; but there is to be no more excess. Good- 
ness is to be engrafted on every member of the human race. There 
is to be no more sorrowing for ideal suffering; the compressed 
lungs of the melancholy are to find relief and freedom; their 


* Cabanis, vol. i. p. 405. These views are not new. Plato’s Republic contains 
a similar project for the improvement of the human race. His plan is liable to no 
decided objection, but that it is impracticable. 
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sombre features to kindle with habitual cheerfulness. And then 
this blessed age of our late posterity, is to wonder at the present ; 
and to read with astonishment, that the science of physiology 
and the kindred studies have had no more influence on the sys- 
tems of education in an age which boasts, and in many respects 
may justly boast, of its enlightened condition. 

With the best wishes for this improved race of man, which 
future centuries may behold, we turn to the world around us, 
where the thousand inadvertencies, follies, or excesses of men, 
continue to make them heirs to a thousand evils, and where those 
concerned in education, instead of receiving of physiology the 
improved species, must bear with the faulty productions of na- 
ture, and make the most of such imperfect materials. Enough, 
we believe, has been said to show, that the care and culture of 
the body deserve to be methodically pursued in connexion with 
moral education. The great design of all efforts is, to bring the 
body and the mind into that condition, which shall most success- 
fully promote the health, just action, and harmonious co-opera- 
tion of both, for the real happiness of the individual. We never 
shall be able to explain their mysterious union ; we may do much 
to make that union a happy and a useful one. 





Arr. VIII.—View of the United States, Historical, Geogra- 
phical, and Statistical; exhibiting, in a convenient form, 
the Natural and Jrtificial Features of the several States, 
and embracing those leading branches of History and Sta- 
tistics best adapted to develop the present Condition of the 
North American Union. Illustrated with Maps, &c. By 
Witiram Darsy. 18mo. Philadelphia: H. S. Tanner: 1828: 


Tuts is the age of exact science, and development in the arts. 
The last few years have defined more than the eighteen centuries 
of our era. All those capital improvements of which Europe 
and America boast, date within forty years. “Old things are laid 
aside, and every thing has become new.”’ Old books grow 
mouldy upon the shelves of the curious; they have yielded to 
that potent spirit, which estimates books for their practical teach- 
ings only. Our presses no longer labour for the few ; they usher 
forth to the multitude. Learning is no longer the recluse, dwell- 
ing in cloisters, and sneering at the occupations of society. Our 
age has hailed the happy affiliation of the arts and sciences. Every 
science now is made to subserve some art; and valued exactly in 
proportion to its usefulness. This happy union characterizes 
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our era; and has developed those great agents in power and me- 
chanics, whose action, with the certainty of intelligence, seems to 
perform all the duties of the social economy. 

Chemistry applied to the arts, the philosophy of mechanics, 
and physical science, constitute that fulerum which the ancient 
philosopher so much wanted ; they support the great lever of ac- 
tion that is moving the moral and physical world. Steam power, 
labour-saving machinery, with all their concomitant inventions, 
enable us to subsidize nature herself, and to go forth that real lord 
and master, so proudly promised in Holy Writ. 

The physical sciences have entered our schools, and opened 
to us the great roll of nature, at whose readings the speculations 
of the old school have fled ; all the clouds of mysticism have dis- 
persed and left our horizon bright and extended. These sciences 
give an exactness to the mind that fits it for practical pursuits. 
We enter upon our duties with clear vision—we follow the plain 
laws of nature—reason upon every thing—analyse every thing. 
We take nothing on authority—nothing on faith. We apply 
nature’s standard to all the arts, and her principles to all our 
operations. 

Thus we are enabled to improve and extend every department 
of our domestic economy. We have given to agriculture a re- 
doubled capacity to support our race; we have almost created 
new fruits and new animals, by enlightened practice. We have so 
much facilitated manufactures, by labour-saving machinery, that 
they reach after new worlds for a mart. We have accelerated 
intercourse by steamers, canals, and rail-roads, until time and 
space are almost nothing. We have elaborated our earths, salts, 
and minerals, into all the shapes that comfort, health, and luxury 
can desire. We have decomposed every substance, extracted 
every essence, and figured every object. 

In this condition of science, when its true connexion with na- 
ture is every where recognised, its subserviency to the arts 
generally felt, and its amelioration of the human condition so 
highly appreciated, it was to be expected that physical geogra- 
phy and the political state of man would receive the attention 
due to their importance. Those philosophers and naturalists 
who claim the whole globe for a patrimony, and all mankind for 
readers, now regard with deep interest, the prominent and varied 
features of our earth. They are no longer content with lines 
of latitude, plano-delineations, and common-place descriptions ; 
they look to the great features of each continent, and of each 
country. They now cast countries into mountain ranges, pla- 
teaux, slopes, and basins, and calculate the influence which these 
features have upon climate and productions, as well as the health 
and habits of the human race; they note the Alpine character of 
the plants and animals: the capacity of the plateaux, and the de- 
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leterious qualities of the basins. ‘These naturalists stop not at 
the surface, they penetrate the substrata; examine those carritres 
of rock that upbear the mountains, spread out the plains, and 
give character to the streams and basins, and estimate the capa- 
eity of each formation to support the vegetable and afford mineral 
productions. They have established the mineral associations with 
each formation, and point the miner to his treasure. The Guth- 
ries, the Pinkertons, the Morses, with their commonplace de- 
scriptions and quaint divisions, are no longer satisfactory. We 
look to the bolder sketches of a Humboldt; to the more discrimi- 
nating and better defined views of later investigations. 

Europe has done much to develop her physical geography. 
In her last draughts, she preserves all the fixed features of 
her continent, and pays to them the proper homage. She con- 
siders the bearings of her mountaims, and. is studying their effect 
upon her climate and capacities. She does not smooth down her 
eminences to unmeaning plains. She has, with instruments having 
an accuracy unknown to former ages, established the astronomi- 
cal position of all her important places. She has triangled her 
elevated points in England, France, Germany, and the regions 
of the Baltic, and ascertained their real heights and distances. 
By air lines, she has calculated the length of a degree of latitude 
in every parallel, from the Pyrenees to Lapland, and at this 
time, all surveys in Europe present each country in its true garb 
of mountains, slopes, and basins. France is now engaged in car- 
rying lines parallel with the horizon, ‘around all her basins and 
mountains. These lines rise in regular steps of ten toises from 
the lowest to the highest levels, and exhibit by their conver- 
gence or divergence at regular distances, the gentleness or ab- 
ruptness of the slopes. Such surveys show the military capacity 
of the country for offensive or defensive operations; the prac- 
ticability of extending roads, canals, and lines of intercommuni- 
eation ; and with what facility the resources of one basin may, 
on any emergency, be thrown into another, either to aid its de- 
fence or supply its wants, when an enemy or scarcity threatens. 
These surveys present the fine perspective of a country, thrown 
into vertical sections or profile views. 

Many departments of science directed by government-patron- 
age or individual enterprise, meet in the common field of physi- 
cal geography in Europe, and jointly labour to define and give 
value to it. The eommon geographer presents his charts and de- 
scriptions : the astronomer, his parallels, fixed points, and me- 
ridians: the naturalist, his phenomena, plants, animals, and cu- 
riosities : the geognostic indicates the formations of rock and 
their mineral associations: the chemist, the character of soils and 
substrata: the mathematician, his triangulations and points: the 
engineer, his lines of defence, elevations, defiles, and plains: the 
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civil engineer, his vertical sections and communications: the 
scientific observer, his ranges of the thermometer, the course of 
the winds, and the nature of the climate: the agriculturist, the 
capacity of the plains and basins to subsist a population. All 
these departments of science bring in their well-defined docu- 
mentary facts, and make up that vast budget which constitutes 
physical geography. 

But when we quit Europe, with its limited plains and nar- 
row valleys, and approach this new world, our field enlarges 
and our vision expands. Plains open to our view as boundless as 
the ocean; mountains that look down upon the clouds; and 
slopes that cover four thousand miles in extent, with rivers co- 
extensive, which seem to defy the known curvatures of the globe. 
We see Alpine plains extensive enough to be the seat of repub- 
lics, rising in the tropical regions. Nature here limns upon her 
large scale; all her figures are colossal, all her features bold and 
strongly marked. 

We leave South America and the Mexican table, and approach 
these United States: although the Cordilleras have sunk into 
more moderate dimensions, they are still extended, and the 
plains, valleys, and slopes, as large and as well defined. Europe 
asks of us, what is the character of our great plains and long line 
of mountains? What are tlfe climate, soil, and productions of 
this goodly patrimony? What its capacity to support our race ? 
Wherein is it better, or in what respect does it differ from the 
well known corresponding latitudes in the old world? And what 
has been done in these states to illustrate the real nature of our 
physical geography? We answer, that Darby’s View of the Unit- 
ed States has done much, and will go far to satisfy these anxious 
inquiries and just requisitions of Europe. Mr. Darby has pre- 
sented to us in a condensed shape, a complete view of the phy- 
sical geography of this country, no where else to be found. He 
has opened the budget of geographical, statistical, and document- 
ary facts, which have been accumulating for years, and digest- 
ed them into order. Our country, with its strongly marked fea- 
tures, stands in relief by the perspective of Mr. Darby ; his 
sketch is not thatof a Chinese, without light and shade; he pre- 
sents us in our mountains and plains, our valleys and slopes. 

Before we enter more particularly into the plan and merits of 
this work, it will be an interesting inquiry, to ascertain and enu- 
merate the kind of information which aided Mr. Darby in his 
View, and formed the basis of his work. 

In this country as well as in Europe, many departments of 
science, acting under the authority of the local and federal 
governments, and much individual enterprise, have been em- 
ployed, to elucidate our physical geography. The local govern- 
ments, like primary schools, have given the rudiments. The 
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states are sovereign within their limits, for all purposes of po- 
lice and improvement. They present us accurate charts and maps 
of their respective territories, and are engaged in the construc- 
tion of roads and canals, which oblige them to survey with sci- 
ence, and sketch with-nicety profile views of their territory. In 
addition to this, the governor of each state makes up annually, 
and reports to the legislature, a very interesting mass of facts, 
declaratory of the finances, population, improvements, literature, 
health and agriculture of the state over which he presides. 
These reports are filed in the office of state, are accessible to all, 
and furnish facts very necessary to a full and perfect description 
of our geography. The federal government, however, has done 
infinitely more in this way. By the cessions of the different states, 
and by the purchase of Louisiana-and Florida, it became possessed 
of the great valley of the Mississippi and the coast of the Gulf cf 
Mexico, of which national domain Congress has organized 400,000 
square miles into the states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, 
Louisiana, Alabama, Mississippi,and the territories of Florida, Ar- 
kansas, Michigan, and Huron ; and three times as much more 
remain unorganized. The direction of these lands has been thrown 
into a bureau of the government, called the land department; and 
with much science, under the superintendence of the late Josiah 
Meigs, one of our best mathematicians, they have been surveyed in- 
to sections of a miie square, founded upon a series of true meridians. 
There we see a minuteness of survey which puts older countries 
to the blush, extended over an area as large as all Europe, and 
developing its geographical features, its natural history, and its 
mineral and agricultural resources, in all the richness of detail 
and certainty of mathematics. This bureau of the federal govern- 
ment is invaluable to the physical geographer. 

The portions of this national domain not yet embraced by 
these minute surveys, including the Rocky mountains, the Paci- 
fic slope, and the great plains of Missouri, have been partly explor- 
ed by scientific and competent officers and naturalists, sent out 
under the orders of the government. Captains Lewis and Clark 
explored the Missouri river, the region of the Rocky mountains, 
and the Columbia river of the Pacific slope; an extent of coun- 
try within the temperate latitudes, never before examined by one 
expedition. Our squadron in the Pacific has examined the coasts of 
that ocean. Captain Pike explored the Arkansas and Red rivers; 
Dr. Hunter and William Dunbar, the Washita river; Major 
Long, the heads of the Mississippi, the St. Peters, Platte, 
base of the Rocky mountains, and the Arkansas river; Go- 
vernor Cass and Mr. M’Kenny, the north-western lakes and 
their connexion with the Mississippi; Mr. Schoolcraft and Lieu- 
tenant Thomas, the lead district of Missouri and Illinois. 

These parties were aided by astronomical and other suitable 
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instruments, and accompanied by Mr. Peale and Dr. James as 
naturalists, Mr. Orde ornithologist, Dr. Say entomologist, Mr. 
Keating chemist and mineralogist, Dr. Baldwin botanist, Profes- 
sor Douglass mathematician, and Mr. Seymour designer. They 
fixed the latitudes and distances of many points, and returned 
rich in rare collections and scientific sketches of the eountry ex- 
plored. These expeditions have thrown much light upon our 
physical geography, and are creditable to the nation. The Fede- 
ral government, in aid of its marine, and to further and facilitate 
commercial operations, has surveyed and rendered charts of our 
long line of sea-coast, with its inflections, harbours, and sound- 
ings; and with instruments of the nicest construction fixed the 
meridian of Washington city as a base, with respect to Green- 
wich and Paris, and those of many of our cities. Its military engi- 
neers have made recognisance of all our harbours, our exposed 
points and elevations on the sea-coast and the Canada line, with re- 
ference to our defences, and have extended around many of them, 
lines, parallel to the horizon, in grades of ten or twenty feet rise; 
and at regular distances, marked the convergence or divergence 
of these lines to fix the exact elevation and nature of the slope. 
Several corps of topographical and civil engineers have, for the 
last four or five years, been employed by the Federal govern- 
ment to ascertain the practicability of connecting the Atlantic 
slope with the great central or Mississippi valley, and the Gulf 
of Mexico with the northern lakes, by rail roads and canals. 
These surveys have présented ten vertical sections of the coun- 
try, from the Atlantic coast to the waters of the Mississippi, be- 
tween New-England and Alabama, embracing in as many points 
the Alleghany mountains. These engineers have examined almost 
every basin, crossed almost every summit and plain in the United 
States, and present the most interesting results and finest per- 
spective of the country to the lovers of physical geography. Mr. 
Darby has availed himself of these highly important views, and 
has not only given the results, but about twenty -tabular state- 
ments, filled with the detail of their elevations and distances. 
The labours of the Federal government do not stop here; it 
has, throughout the entire cordon of our military posts, from the 
Gulf of Mexico to the northern lakes, along our whole sea coast. 
and at haem te city, and also at its offices for the sale of lands 
through the Mississippi valley, amounting to nearly one hun- 
dred different points, ordered ranges of the thermometer, weather- 
gauges, and the courses of the winds, to be duly noted and 
registered, by the officers and commandants at those points; 
and to be reported regularly to the bureaus of the government. | 
This budget is extremely interesting, and has done much in de- | 
termining our climate and seasons. It shows the relative heat 4 : 
and moisture of the Atlantic slope and Mississippi valley. Mr. ‘ 
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Darby has extracted its essence, exhibited the results, and given 
many tabular statements of the detail. 

Individuals of science and enterprise have added to the mass of 
facts already enumerated. The geology and mineralogy of these 
states, have been presented by M’Clure’s general work on this sub- 
ject—Eaton’s Geology of the western part of New-York—Silli- 
man’s geological sketches of a great part of New-England—Dr. 
Mitchell’s account of the North river and Long-Island—Troost’s 
and Lea’s neighbourhood of Philadelphia—Keating, Flint, and 
Schoolcraft, on the valley of the Mississippi—Hayden, Dr. Mor- 
ton, and professor Vanuxem on the tertiary and sahdy region 
of our sea coast—Dr. James and major Long on the Rocky moun- 
tains and sand plains of the upper Missouri and Arkansas, and 
professor Cleveland’s excellent work on our mineralogy. Our 
botany is minutely and ably exposed: our general botany by 
Nuttal, Rush, Frazier, Lyons, Bradbury, Bartram, and others ; 
our medical botany by Bigelow and Barton—our southern plants 
by Elliot—our northern plants by Torrey—our sylvz by Mi- 
chaux, and our funguses and mosses by Swinitz. Our orni- 
thology stands beautifully figured, and ably described, by Wilson, 
Orde, and Charles Buonaparte. Dr. Say, Mr. Lesueur, and Mr. 
Lea, have collected and described our entomology, fish, and 
shells; Drs. Godman and Harlan have set forth our natural histo- 
ry—Harlan,, Morton, Fitch, Vanuxem, and Bigsby have exam- 
ined our fossils. Dr. Pickering is investigating the Alpine cha- 
racter and geographical ranges of our animals and plants. Pierce, 
Cist, Griseom, and M’Clure, have exhibited the anthracite region 
of Pennsylvania. The cadets at West Point, and of captain Par- 
tridge’s academy, have triangulated most of the mountains and 
elevations in New-England, and on the North river, and ascer- 
tained their heights and distances; and H. S. Tanner’s very able 
and scientific maps and atlases leave nothing to be supplied in 
the complete delineations of the country. 

The above mentioned, is the ample and rich collection whence 
Mr. Darby derived his authentic facts, and which enabled him 
to adduce so many interesting results. 

But if our physical geography excited so much interest in 
Europe, it was to be expected that our political condition would 
awaken an interest still more intense. The improvements of 
this age are not confined to the arts and sciences; they consist 
not alone in chemical developments, labour-saving machinery, 
and facility of communications; they reach the moral and poli- 
tical state of man. An enlightened spirit is abroad among the 
people. The dry bones are quickened ; the inert mass begins to 
move ; the people feel and assert their importance; their spirit 
is in the schools and the cabinet; it enters the very palaces of 
the Belshazzears, and writes alarming admonitions on the wall. 
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The still small voice of popular rights is heard in every legislative 
hall in Europe; and when a government is under the influence 
of public opinion, all is ‘ako names then are unimportant, 
and forms go for nothing. Call the head of such a government 
president, king, dictator—they are all the same, no matter whe- 
ther set up by the popular franchise, or family prescription ; they 
are the servants of the people, and the virtual representatives of 
that public opinion, which reaches them all, and to which all must 
bow. This spirit leaves the kings upon their thrones, because it 
is necessary to the good order of society. It compromises with 
privilege, because its eradication would convulse the. body poli- 
tic. Popular rights are the common dares. 

The aristocratic and liberal parties of Europe, look with deep 
interest, but very different feelings, to these United States. The 
aristocracy of Europe would derive strength from our dissolution. 
They would calloursthe lastexperiment upon popular government, 
and proclaim its failure conclusive of the want of capacity in man 
to govern himself. The liberal party lean upon our example : 
draw from the permanency of our institutions much support to 
the great cause of civil liberty, and consider the great question 
of representative and constitutional government solved. The 
friends of man in Europe anxiously inquire, whether a nation’s 
prosperity is in a proper ratio with the freedom of her institu- 
tions? whether our population, our literature, our improvements 
in the arts, our facility of communication and domestic comforts, 
keep pace with our civil liberty? Mr. Darby’s View answers 
these questions affirmatively. 

He derived his facts illustrative of the political condition of 
this country, from the following authentic sources: viz., the 
census rolls of the Federal government, taken with great accu- 
racy and nice discriminations of age, sex, colour, and occupation ; 
Carey & Lea’s Atlas of the United States, after the plan of Le 
Sage; Dr. Seybert’s Statistics—Mr. Pitkin’s Resources of the 
United States—Blodget’s Tables—the returns of our schools and 
universities—of our banks and mint—reports on canals, roads, 
bridges, and public buildings—the histories of the different States ; 
and above all, the legislative measures and annual budgets of the 
federal and local authorities. 

This government of the people can have no secrets; all its acts 
are overt; all the disbursements, all the estimates, all executive 
proceedings, the very arcana of diplomacy, are annually unfolded. 
to the sovereign people. Reports on the finances ; on commerce ; 
the exports ; imports ; tonnage ; on our fortifications and defences; 
on our armories; military; marine; foreign relations; products 
of the seas; forests and agriculture, are annually submitted, ex- 
amined and published, and become authenticated documents. 

So great had grown the mass of facts above enumerated, and ‘ 
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so diffuse in its character, that but few Americans had the cour- 
age to encounter it and extract the information necessary to a 
proper understanding of our real condition. Foreigners did not 
attempt the task ; the detail was bewildering ; they possessed no 
clue to guide them, nor any principles of connexion. Mr. ‘Dar- 
by’s View of the United States is labour-saving to the Ameri- 
can, and all that is desirable to the foreigner. It presents us at 
the tribunal of science in Europe, exhibiting our own case, and 
telling ‘‘a round unvarnish’d tale.”? It is an analysis of our 
geography and political condition, that rectifies all the theories 
of her philosophers and refutes all the misrepresentations of her 
travellers. 

Mr. Darby’s language and style are in the general adapted to 
the important and matter of fact nature of his subject: he con- 
veys his ideas in manly language, without any reaching after 
ornament. He is occasionally, however, stiff, and somewhat af- 
fected in the construction of his sentences; we discover an imi- 
tation of Baron Humboldt, in generalizing too much, . using 
compound technical words, in meanings too unlimited; and a 
tendency to substitute new terms of a more general significa- 
tion, for those already in use and understood; as ‘‘Chippewayan, 
Appalachian, Ocean river, Cabotia,’’ for Rocky and Alleghany 
mountains, Gulf-Stream, and British North America. In such a 
work, however, style becomes a secondary consideration ; and if 
the author’s method be good, and his ideas clearly conveyed, we 
look no further. Mr. Darby’s method is novel and philosophi- 
cal. He throws the country into slopes and valleys, mountains 
and plains, and deduces our climate from the influence of neigh- 
bouring oceans, seas, and lakes; the course of the winds; the 
elevation of our ranges of mountains; and the nature and extent 
of our plains. He carries isothermal lines across our continent, 
and shows their deflections from the operation of the above- 
named causes. He examines the connexions between our great 
valleys and plains; their rock formations; agricultural capaci- 
cies; and mineral resources. Such is the grand outline of his 
plan in relation to physical geography. We will now consider it 
more in detail. ; 

Mr. Darby’s second chapter is rich in original matter and 
extended views: it develops his plan. 

“<The territory of the United States'is naturally divided into three great sec- 
tions ; that of the Atlantic slope; that within the great central valley of North 
America; and thirdly, a slope or inclined plane extending from the Rocky or 
Chippewayan mountains towards the Pacific ocean. 

«The already most thickly inhabited part, and the seat of primitive European 
colonization, is an elongated, but comparatively narrow slope, falling towards the 
Atlantic ocean, The second section, flanked South by the Gulf of Mexico, North 
by the interior sea of Canada, and by a wide sweep spreading from the Appala- 


chian to the Chippewayan mountains, embraces the most important part of the 
great central valley of the continent. This expanded region is drained in great 
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part by the innumerable confluents of the Mississippi, but having within its 
limits an important part of the basin of St. Lawrence or Canadian sea, Beyond 
bo Rocky, or Chippewayan mountains, descends the great basin of Columbia or 
n. : 

‘In every disquisition upon its geography, the relative position and extent of 
these great natural divisions ought to be carefully kept in view. Contrasted in 
their general aspect, separated by natural if not by impassable boundaries, and 
each in itself of great extent, the civil and political history of the United States 
must in all future times be modified by features which no human power can es- 
sentially change.” 


Mr. Darby gives the following bird’s-eye view of the Atlan- 
tic slope and great central valley, before he enters on the par- 
ticular description of each. This view is necessary to exhibit 
the river and mountain systems of those divisions, viz. 


** To an eye sufficiently elevated and powers of vision strengthened so as to 
admit a view of the whole territory of the United States, the perspective would 
present, on the south-east an immense inflected sea-line, from the mouth of the 
Sabine to Cape Cod, of 2400 miles, unbroken and unadorned by any of those 
strong features which give relief to landscape. Approaching the Hudson, far dis- 
tant hills would be perceived, but still the ocean spray would continue to have a 
beach of sand and shells. With the Merrimac the monotonous scenery would 
eease; more indented and now rising into rounded promontories, the ocean bor- 
der would be seen richly variegated with sheets of water, intervening between 
isles now smiling in all the luxury of civilized cultivation. Extend the view in- 
land from the Atlantic ocean and Gulf of Mexico, and one vast and very gently 
rising alluvial plain would seem emerging from the waters, and spreading to the 
base of the Appalachian mountains. The ocean plain, first an almost undeviating 
level, would be found imperceptibly broken into hill and dale; the hills first 
humble in elevation, but approaching the mountains more proudly swelling into 
that majesty, which gives so imposing an aspect to many of the interior parts of 
the United States. But to give still more grandeur to this interesting picture, the 
long and irregular chains and ridges of the Appalachian system, would appear 
stretching from south-west to north-east, through upwards of 1200 miles. Those 
chains and ridges, however irregular in their individual physiognomy, would be 
perceived arranged as a whole, with a symmetry which mocks the efforts of art, 
and again, exhibiting the peculiar phenomenon of constituting the far highest 
elevation intervening between the Atlantic ocean and Mississippi basin, without 
being the dividing ridge between the respective rivers of these two t sec- 
tions of North America. Impressed with the common but erroneous opinion, that 
the Appalachian chains and ridges are the superlative of hills, and that the At- 
lantic scope is terminated by the base of that system, the observer would quickly 
perceive his error. He would discover that the Appalachian system, so far from 
constituting a dividing river line, that compared with the real fountain boundary, 
the mountains ranged obliquely ; and would appear in some respects as extra- 
neous to the general structure of that part of the continent ; and as having been 
formed at a different period. The mountains would be seen deflecting the 
courses, but in no single instance as determining the recipient into which their 
waters are discharged. The river volumes would appear flowing down the moun- 
tain valleys, or bisecting the chains at very nearly right angles. This sow ge 
inflection in the courses of the rivers, though apparent on both the Atlantic slope 
and Mississippi basin, is in a peculiar manner evident in the confluents of Chesa- 
peaké bay; the Delaware, Hudson, and Connecticut basins. 

‘If a perceptible line was drawn on a good map of the United States, an ob- 
server of such a diagram, would be placed relatively as would such a one as I 
have supposed. Such a — would present the mountains as crossing the river 
line at an angle of about 30°; and what is truly worthy of remark, the river line, 
from the sources of St. John’s of New Brunswick, and Maine, to Florida Point, 
would appear to obey the inflections of the opposing Atlantic coast. The moun- 
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tain system, on the contrary, almost touching the ocean on the coasts of New- 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, and New-York, penetrates, in its range 
south-west, more and more deeply into the continent, passing over New-Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, the two Carolinas, Georgia, and Alabama.” 

‘* Carrying our view west from the Appalachian chains, a new and variegated 
landscape opens. The great central valley of North America spreads its widely 
extended sweep from the Atlantic to the Pacific system of mountains; falling 
from the Ap ian by a gentle but broken descent to the Mississippi, and 
again rising beyond that great stream to the base of the Chippewayan. In its 
fullest extent, the central valley dips into the Gulf of Mexico, south, and min- 

with the frozen marshes of the Arctic ocean, north. Of that part embraced 
in the United States territory, the Canadian sea flanks it on one side, whilst the 
Gulf of Mexico closes the landscape on the other; from the two bounding moun- 
tain systems are poured the thousand streams of the Mississippi and those of its 
confluents. The relative extent of these great sections which we have noticed 
will be given in another part of this view. In order to exhibit to the reader a 
condensed summary of the comparative heights of the two sections, the following 
tables were constructed.” 


We regret that the valuable tables referred to above, cannot be 
inserted without extending this article too far. We however in- 
sert one to show their rich detail. 

**No. IV.— Table o oh naa Bod ee, rom ry water vat Pete eo at 

Georgetown, to rie at the town o route of Potomac, Youg- 
hiogany, Monongahela, Ohio, Big Beaver, and he oe rivers. 

















oo Miles. Feet. 

Georgetown to the great falls, - - - - - - 12 
Halper's Raney, - oa - = = = = = = = | 40] 52 
Shenandoah falls, - - - - - = + + = = sf 574 
Cumberland, - - - - - = + «= = = = = {1304188 
Mouth of Savage creek, - - - - - - - - | 31 [219 
Gamal el, 6 ee ee. 18 BS 
Mouth of Deep creek into Youghiogany river, - | 16 |249 
Down Youghiogany river to the village of Smyth- 

field on the United States road, - - - - - 4 2232714 
Connelsville, - - - - - - - - - = = «= | 374309 
Mouth of Youghiogany river, - - - - - - | 40 |349 
Pitrspune, - - - - -+ + = « = = « «= | 18 (367 
Mouth of Big Beaverriver, - - - - - - = | 30 [397 
Up the latter to the foot of the falls, - - - - 14/3984 
Head of the falls, - - + - - + = = + = 24/401 
Warren, + - - - = + = += += © © = = | 50 (451 
Summit Level between the sources of Big Beaver 

and Cayahoga rivers, - - - - - - - - | 10 461 
Level of Lake Erie at Cleveland, mouth of Caya- 

hogariver, - - - - - - + - + = = + | 60521 


























“ An adequate attention to these profile tables, will tend to prepare the reader 
for a more due conception of the great inflections in the surface of the United 
States. As respects the most prominent feature on the Atlantic side of the con- 
tinent, the Appalachian system of mountains, we find it rising into masses in cen- 
tral Virginia, to an elevation of about 2500 feet, and in the Peaks of Otter to 
about 4000 feet above the ocean tides, and falling by a very gradual descent to 
the sources of the Mohawk, where the highest table land is only 420 feet. The 
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entive system penetrated by the ocean tides through the Hudson valley, extends 
in regular chains, and is altogether, perhaps, the most uniform mountain mass of 
the earth. It is not, as I have already observed, distinguished by any velcanic or 
other very elevated peaks, and in no one ridge rises to the region of perpetual 
snow,” 


Mr. Darby devotes the next three chapters to the minute ex- 
amination of the Atlantic slope, gives its extent in square miles, 
and marks its peculiarities. He. subdivides it into river-basins, 
and describes each separately with its connexions. 

Instead of extracting paragraphs from these chapters, we will 
give an epitome of their contents, accompanied with some re- 
marks of our own. 

The great Atlantic slope, extends from Florida to New-Bruns- 
wick, a distance of 2100 miles in length, and from the summit 
of the Appalachian mountains to the Atlantic eoast, a mean 
width of one hundred and sixty miles, embracing twenty-six de- 
grees of north latitude. This slope contains 308,600 square miles, 
and is very distinctly divided into two narrow and elongated 
sections: First, the primitive slope commencing at the falls of the 
rivers, from Georgia to New Eiglend, and rising in a real in- 
clined plane to the tops of the Alleghany ; and secondly, the di- 
luvial shelf of sand, clad in pine forests, and extending from the 
falls of the rivers to the Atlantic. This should not be called any 
part of a slope, for it is a plain, but a few feet above the tides, 
and very uniform in its level. This shelf of sand, if we extend 
it to Cape Cod, is upwards of 1500 miles in length, and from 
Georgia to New-Jersey it averages 120 miles; thence to Nevi- 
sink hills 60 miles in width; and from these hills it runs out into 
the narrow cones of Long Island and Cape Cod. 

According to late investigations, a true tertiary formation con- 
stitutes the substratum of this sand plain. This tertiary begins 
at the Nevisink hills of New-Jersey ; appears through the low- 
er parts of that state in the marl pits and calcareous earths, filled 
with shells and animal remains; in the shell formation of the 
Chesapeake shores of Maryland ; the calcareous shell rock of 
York river, Virginia; the Neuse river, North Carolina ; Eutaw 
springs, South Carolina; and Brice creek, Ogechee, and Oconee 
rivers, Georgia. All of this tertiary pan, wherever we penetrate 
to it, exhibits shells and animal remains of an older association 
than the diluvial or alluvial formation, which warrant us in pro- 
nouncing it to be anterior and distinct. It is, however, very ge- 
nerally covered with a thick coat of sea sand, and the recent alluvi- 
al of the many rivers which cross it. North of the Nevisink, 
this tertiary has no existence; the sands of Long Island and Cape 
Cod rest directly upon the primitive. 

It is a curious geological feature, that the tertiary with its 
covering of sea sand through Georgia, the Carolinas, Virginia, 
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Maryland, Pennsylvania, and New-Jersey, should rest immedi- 
ately upon the primitive, without the intervention of the transi- 
tion or secondary forms. The coat of sea sand throughout this 
whole space is sufficiently entire to give the character of sterili- 
ty to the soil, when compared with our primitive and seconda- 
ry regions. And where the river basins do excavate it, such is 
the low level of its plain, that the alluvions of these rivers and 
bays of the sea, do but deform it with swamps and marshes, in- 
stead of imparting fertility to its sands. The swamps and marshes 
thus created, generate annual diseases: bilious and intermittent 
fevers recur as regularly as the seasons, and render this region 
scarcely inhabitable, and its population enervated and inefficient. 
There seems to be no reclamation of these wet and swampy 
grounds ; they lie too low to be relieved by any natural means. 
This sandy region is a great deformity upon our fine continent, 
and affects it like a wretched foreground which degrades a pic- 
ture. It pushes the population away from the comforts and fa- 
cilities of the sea, and obliges commerce to wind its way up our 
crooked rivers to meet this population at their falls, where it 
finds health and terra firma. Our foreign commerce, therefore, sus- 
tains much delay, and is burthened with many expenses in en- 
countering the river navigation. 

The most prominent features of this sand shelf, are Cape Sa- 
ble, Cape Hatteras, Long Island, and Cape Cod, with the fine 
estuaries of the Chesapeake, Delaware, and Pamtico;—the in- 
terminable pine forests that clothe it, and the swampy and of- 
fensive margins of all its river basins. 

The Gulf stream, in our opinion, has had much agency in throw- 
ing up this coat of sea sand, and in the formation of our promi- 
nent capes. Its powerful eddies, always whirling inwards to the 
main, must carry and deposit all its accumulated matter; and 
where this eddy has the strongest action, the coast will protrude 
into capes and exhibit deflections. The probability is, that Cape 
Sable, which has no basis but sand and the most recent shell 
concretions ; which for four hundred miles is sunk very near the 
level of the sea, has been formed by the first great eddy of this 
ocean river, which is now daily adding to its dimensions, parti- 
cularly on the gulf side. Its secondary eddies have acted upon the 
eoasts of the Carolinas, Virginia, and Jersey ; and encountering 
the cross currents from the rivers, have protruded our capes and 
indented the coast into bays. Its last action, which is now more 
direct, is upon the Newfoundland banks, where, in a few thou- 
sand more years, it will upheave a little continent. 

The origin of the Gulf stream is no longer questioned, but the 
volume and extent of it’are but little understood. Imagine a ri- 
ver two hundred miles wide, without soundings, running, ac- 
cording to Baron Humboldt, from two to five miles an hour, 
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with ifs counter currents and eddies of corresponding extent, 
sweeping in its course the very bottom of the ocean, and 2000 
miles of the coast of South America and Mexico, collecting sea 
weed and all the wrecks of the ocean, and depositing all this mass 
of matter upon our coast and the great banks. Let the reader 
imagine moreover, the vast amount of shell fish and oyster beds 
nourished by these deposits, and as they perish, mixing their re- 
mains with the matter deposited, and he may conceive how ra- 
pidly it could form capes, islands, and banks. Were all its de- 
posits collected in one place, it would annually form an island of 
many miles in extent. 

The Gulf stream acts powerfully upon the tides. In the sea of 
Mexico it seems to take away all their wonted regularity. Their 
ebb and flow on the coasts of the gulf, particularly about the 
mouths of the Mississippi and Pensacola bay, depend on these 
eddies and the course of the winds; they often lose their periods 
and appear whimsical ; but upon the coasts of Maine and New- 
Brunswick, the stream seems to act in concert with the natural 
flow of the tides, and by a sort of joint action produces astonish- 
ing results. The tides on the coast of Maine rise from twenty 
to forty feet; and in the bay of Fundy, where this joint action 
seems to tend, they rise to the surprising height of sixty feet. 
Such a volume of heated water flowing directly from the tropics, 
covering, according to Mr. Darby’s estimate, fifteen thousand 
square miles, in the part of the Atlantic ocean near our coast, 
must act powerfully upon the general temperature of the atmo- 
sphere, and generate an undue and factitious degree of heat. Ac- 
cording to a very curious and interesting table which Mr. Dar- 
by has given us in page 367, the difference of temperature be- 
tween the air and water within the range of the Gulf stream, 
between the. latitudes of 32° and 41°, the water is found to be 
from 4° to 10° of Fahrenheit warmer than the air. This long 
line of heated water, acting constantly upon the superincumbent 
air, must greatly heat and rarify it, and create a long line of 
comparative vacuum, for the surrounding air to rush into. This 
leads to much violence and turmoil in the air of that region; cur- 
rents and counter-currents will be produced ; storms, sudden 
changes in the direction of the winds, and great extremes in their 
temperature, will be the consequence. In winter, the long line of 
vacuum will attract to fill it the chilled and heavy air from 
the polar regions of Canada, spreading over ws as they pass, the 
severity of the Canadian temperature, and sinking our thermo- 
meter, in the central parts of the United States, to 10° or 15° be- 
low Zero. Again, when in midsummer the power of the sun 
has heated the continent, and we look to the neighbouring ocean 
for cooling breezes, we look in vain, for there too the air is 
heated to a degree which is in equilibrium with the land, and 
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cannot act to refresh and cool it. It is under this balance, that 
our sultry summers oppress and enervate us. We conclude then, 
that the action of the stream not only contributes to the ex- 
tremes of heat and cold upon our Atlantic coast, but by the con- 
tinued struggle arising from this difference of temperature, many 
and sudden changes are wrought in the air and direction of the 
winds, which give the character of changeableness and instabi- 
lity to our climate. This very unwelcome neighbour of ours, 
the Gulf stream, works one more inconvenience. Its counter- 
eurrents wage an eternal warfare with our rivers, and throw 
athwart their mouths, bars of sand and shells, which exclude 
in most cases large vessels, and render their navigation dif- 
ficult; hence our best harbours are often disconnected with these 
rivers, and therefore inconvenient, and less accessible to the pro- 
ducts of the interior. 

The real Atlantic slope, commencing at the falls of the rivers, 
and reaching to the summit of the Appalachian ridge, is primitive 
in its rock formation, except some small basins of secondary 
occasionally interspersed ; and a narrow slip of transition, where 
it connects with the great secondary region of the west, near the 
summit of the mountains. This is the real hill and dale region 
of the United States; its gentle swells and picturesque hills form 
the fine rural scenery of our country, equally favourable to health 
and agriculture. Here is seated our best and most comfortable 
population ; our country’s pride and support. This region is all 
arable, and either’fertile naturally, or susceptible of agricultural 
improvements. The portion of its soil formed by the decompo- 
sition of the trap or hornblend rock, the limestone, old red sand- 
stone, and some of the slates, is naturally very fertile; but the 
soil formed by the disintegration of the granite, and the scaling 
of the micacious and magnesian rocks, is comparatively poor, and 
too silicious or absorbent in its character to favour agriculture, 
without much art in its preparation. Its capacity however to 
support a population, is quite equal to that of any portion of Eu- 
rope of the same extent. 

The mineral resources of the slope are rich and varied. Iron 
ore abounds throughout its whole extent. Gold is found in con- 
siderable quantity over a space of two hundred miles square, in 
North and South Carolina, embracing the waters of the Yadkin, 
Catawba, and Broad rivers. From the best estimates, nearly the 
amount of half a million dollars has been collected, if we include 
the portion consumed in the arts. Most of this has been procur- 
ed in the sand of the streams, or the gravelly hills near to them: 
but in three or four places it has been found in regular quarries, 
embedded in a quartzy matrix; the largest lump weighed twen- 
ty-eight pounds avoirdupois. Lead appears in many places, and 
mines are opened in Pennsylvania, upon the Perkiomen ; South- 
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ampton, Massachusetts; and Eaton, New-Hampshire. Zinc ap- 
pears in mountain masses in Sussex county, New-Jersey. Cop- 
per mines have been opened in three places; in Bergen and 
Somerset counties, New-Jersey ; and Montgomery county, Penn- 
sylvania; and encouraging symptoms of this valuable mineral 
appear on a line of two hundred miles, commencing in Bergen, 

ew-Jersey, and running on through Essex, Morris, Somerset, 
and Hunterdon counties of that state; and Bucks and Montgo- 
mery counties, Pennsylvania: and no doubt but a little more 
time and enterprise will develop it in an unlimited degree. 

The coal region of Pennsylvania is literally inexhaustible. The 
finest anthracite exists in mountain masses. It is directly accessible; 
lies in most cases above ground, and requires no sinking of shafts one 
thousand yards; and there are no choke damps or gaseous ex- 
plosions to be encountered in reaching it. It is hewn from the 
hills, and drifted by‘a system of canals just finished, to our large 
cities ; and is becoming already an article of export, and a source 
of wealth to Pennsylvania. 

Bituminous coal exists in basins in Virginia and Maryland, 
and is much in use. Throughout this slope the marbles abound, 
and present a great variety. The Kaolin clays, the alumine earths, 
and other minerals necessary to the arts, are found in innumera- 
ble places. This slope may therefore be considered richer in 
mineral productions, than any part of the United States of equal 
extent ; and contains in its bosom, the seeds of much future ad- 
vancement in the arts, in agriculture, and commerce. The river 
system of this slope presents some very curious features: most 
of them break through the dependant ranges of the great Alle- 
ghany ridge, and lay their upper branches along the fine inter- 
vening valleys. After they bear down these great outer bar- 
riers, and issue upon the plains below, they run not off at right 
angles to the ocean, but deflect to an angle of forty-five de- 
grees with the coast, southwardly, and observe a parallelism 
with one another. The Hudson, the Delaware, and Susque- 
hanna particularly, are thus grouped: some great natural agent 
seems to have acted powerfully upon them, and given them 
this unusual deflection. The mountains seem to have been shaped 
to the rivers, instead of originating them. 

Some of our rivers are not content with breaking down the 
dependent ridges, particularly the Hudson and Susquehanna ; 
these have torn away the very Alleghany to its base, thrust their 
proud heads through its spoils, and now rest them upon the plain 
of the great western valley. So deeply has the Hudson pierced 
this giant, that she carries the very tides of the ocean through its 
base, and opens one of the most easy and valuable communica- 
tions with the western valley. 

Connected with this slope is the Alleghany system of our 
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mountains. This system observes a line of near 2000 miles, and 
a general parallelism with the sea coast. It is made up, however, 
of two very distinct ranges of mountains, which interlock their 
spurs about the heads of the Susquehanna river, in Pennsylva- 
nia, and by mere coincidence form upon the same line. The 
northern is the real granite or primitive range, occupying New- 
England, and the shores of the Hudson, in New-York. It 
has all the characteristics of a primitive mountain ; its irregular 
forms, picturesque summits, and weather-worn sides covered 
with its own debris. Primitive mountains, every where, are 
irregular, and never admit parallel ridges with their intervening 
valleys: all their minor ridges are mere spurs of a common 
nucleus. The southern part of this range, called properly the 
Alleghany mountains, is generally secondary in its formation, 
and puts on a symmetry unusual and quite original. It consists 
of about six ridges, which run in parallel lines, observing great 
courtesy in their inflections and evenness of outline for a distance 
of 1200 miles, with their fertile intervening valleys. 

These mountains seem to have been formed by some ocean 
currents, that rolled on through a series of ages, until they ex- 
eavated the deep valleys and relieved their marginal barriers ; 
which, as their currents diminished, became lakes in the very 
valleys they hail scooped out; and after fertilizing them with 
their deposits, burst the outer barriers or ridges by the weight 
of accumulated water, precipitated themselves into the neigh- 
bouring seas, and left in bold relief this range of mountains. The 
rupture of the Blue Ridge at Harper’s ferry, so eloquently de- 
scribed by Mr. Jefferson, is a strong confirmation of the above 
theory. 

Mr. Darby has given ten vertical sections, crossing these 
mountains in as many places, from Massachusetts to Georgia, 
and showing in detail, by tabular views, the exact elevation and 
the gradual rise from the tides to their summits; and thence their 
gradual descents into the great central or Mississippi valley. 
These tables are highly interesting. 

It is very remarkable, that neither the primitive nor second- 
ary parts of the Alleghany system of mountains, exhibit’ any 
symptoms of volcanic action. They are formed without these 
violences of nature. The plastic hand of Neptune shaped them : 
not the angry Pluto. 

Mr. Darby has thrown the Atlantic slope into river-basins, 
and by the rhumbs ealculated the superficial extent of each. The 
results are given in tabular statements, and present a curious and 
original paper. 

We come now to the great central or Mississippi valley. We 
stand upon the Appalachian range, and looking to the west, we 
are lost in wonder and amazement at the almost unlimited ex- 
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tent of this region. At our feet lie the charming valleys of the 
Ohio and Mississippi; beyond them the naked plains of Missouri, 
with their native pasturage and herds; and the back ground is 
finely relieved by the Rocky mountain barrier. On the left, 
we have the distant line of the Mexican sea, and on the right, 
this great valley runs on, embosoming the northern lakes, into 
Canada. The part of this valley in the United States is nearly 
twice the size of Europe; has twice as much native fertility ; 
and can comfortably support twice the population of that old 
and cultivated continent. This valley, according to the following 
table of Mr. Darby, contains 1,099,000 square miles:— 


“No. XX.— Table of the extent and geographical position of the respective valleys 
of the Mississippi basin. 





between latitude /between longitude 





mean’ area in 
length-|width sq. miles 





NATURAL SECTIONS. 
N. N. Ww. w. 











Ohio Valley, - - - -| 750| 261, 196,000/34° 00’|42° 30/| 1° 00/119 40’ 
Mississippi Valley, above 

Ohio, including the mi- 

nor valley of Illinois, is 

but exclusive of Mis- 

sour, - + - + - 650} 277, 180,000)37 00/48 00| 9 00/20 00 





Lower Valley of the 
Mississippi, including 
White, Arkansas, and 
Red River valleys, - | 1,000! 200 200,000/29 00/42 00/11 00)|30 00 








Missouri proper, includ- 
ing Osage, Kansas, 
Platte rivers, &c. - | 1,200) 437 




















§23,000)37 00/50 O00}13 00/35 09 

















The table does not embrace the upper valley of the St. Law- 
rence, or the portion of the valley of the northern lakes that lies 
within the United States, which would contain 300,000 square 
miles. This, added to the table, will show that this vast re- 
gion contains about 1,400,000 square miles. The great central 
valley of the United States may be naturally divided into the 
following very distinctly marked sections, viz. Ist, The western 
slope of the Alleghany mountains; 2dly, The eastern slope of 
the Rocky mountains,—these have but little width; Sdly, The 
sand plains that commence at the foot of the Rocky mountains, 
are about five hundred miles in width, producing stinted shrubs 
and prickles; and with but little elevation above the great Missis- 
sippi plain, rests upon, and forms the line of its western termi- 
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nation. 4thly, The pa plain of the Mississippi valley, com- 
mencing at the foot of the Alleghany mountain: it extends fifteen 
hundred miles west, to the sand plain; and is limited north by 
the valley of the northern lakes, and south by the Missouri hills, 
and a line crossing from them to the Cumberland mountain, and 

assing, by an inflection, not far from the mouth of the Ohio. 

his is much the most important division; contains the nucleus 
of the growing population of the west, and combines most of its 
fertility. sthh , The valley of the northern lakes, and St. Law- 
rence. 6thly, and lastly, The slope of the Gulf of Mexico; this 
begins near the mouth of the Ohio, and very gently inclines to 
the Gulf; embracing the delta of that mother of rivers, and the 
states of Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, and parts of Tennes- 
see, Arkansas, Georgia, and Florida. . 

We will give a short sketch of each of these divisions. The 
first, or western slope of the Alleghany, is a narrow strip, scarce- 
ly one hundred miles in width, embracing some of the westerp 
ridges of this suite of mountains, and noted for its sand, rock hills, 
and its abrupt and broken appearance. It is a depression of 
the Alleghany to the great western plain, and made up of the 
debris of its sand-stone formation. ‘This strip is healthy and well 
relieved ; entirely without swamp ; but too broken and too sterile 
to favour agricultural productions. It is underlaid however with 
inexhaustible strata of the finest bituminous coal ; abounds in iron 
ore, gypsum, salt springs, and heavy forests, which render it an 
important region of the United States; and when better deve- 
loped will be rich, and contribute its full proportion to the 
wealth of the country. Already is much of its iron, salt, and 
coal, uncovered. 

The highest part of this slope is about three thousand feet above 
the sea, and its western edge not more than eight hundred. In 
Pennsyivania, it terminates with the Chesnut ridge. In Virginia, 
iis base is washed by the Ohio river; and through Kentucky and 
Tennessee is limited by the Cumberland mountain. | 

Secondly, The eastern slope of the Rocky mountains: these 
mountains rise to a height of ten thousand feet, where they base 
themselves upon the Mexican table; but their general elevation 
within the territory of the United States, is not more than five 
or six thousand feet above the sea. Dr. James says their con- 
struction is primitive ; and that they rise very abruptly from the 
neighbouring plain. The eastern slope therefore cannot exceed 
one hundred miles in width, and is elongated into a strip, that 
lies quite across our territory. We know nothing of its mineral 
resources; but all agree that it is comparatively sterile, deeply 
covered with the fragments of this primitive range, and but lit- 
tle suited to agricultural purposes. The mountain range how- 
ever, that forms its base, is sufficiently elevated to arrest the 
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winds and vapours of the Pacific ocean, and throw them back 
upon the western slope. 

Thirdly, The sand plain in which the above-mentioned slope 
terminates, witha width of five hundred miles,embracing the upper 
parts of the Missouri, Yellow Stone, Platte, Arkansas, and Red 
rivers: it seems formed by the decomposition of some sand-stone 
pan, and must be considered secondary in its formation; of all 
our territory, this is the least susceptible of agricultural ..aprove- 
ment. It is but a few hundred feet above the great central plain, 
or Mississippi valley; 4s covered with such shrubs and prickles as 
are the constant attendants of sterility and drought; and without 
moisture enough to impart fertility to its silicious soil. Such is 
the droughty character of its substratum, that in midsummer 
all the water disappears from the surface; and the very rivers 
which flow into it from the Rocky mountains, often present 
the singular phenomenon of flush running streams; but of 
which, as soon as they enter this region, the water is lost 
by evaporation and absorption, leaving their beds almost dry. 
And they appear full of running water again, after they pass 
it. No annual plant can thrive here; time however may prove 
it to be the favourite region of some permanent culture that 
dislikes moisture; it may become the vineyard of the United 
States. From the account of major Long and others, it appears 
to possess a very peculiar climate, not only dry, but very mild 
and uniform in its temperature. The Rocky mountains arrest 
all the vapours of the Pacific ocean ; and the north-west winds of 
the arctic regions of Canada, in their prevailing course towards 
the south-east, leave unvisited an immense triangular space, form- 
ed by the line of these winds, the base of the Rocky mountains, 
and New-Mexico. Hence no northern winds frequent that 
space, either to draw over it refreshing vapours, or their freezing 
temperature. All the accounts of New-Mexico, Chihuahua, and 
Texas, go to confirm this hypothesis; countries remarkable for 
their dry and peculiar climate. 

The great plain of the central or Mississippi valley now 
claims our attention. It extends from the western slope of 
the Alleghany, to the sand plain region that we have just de- 
scribed ; a distance of about fifteen hundred miles; and from the 
valley of the northern lakes, to the mouth of the Ohio, a distance 
of six hundred miles in width, This is the most valuable region 
of the United States; uniformly fertile, and the seat of our west- 
ern population. It embraces the states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Missouri, Kentucky, parts of Pennsylvania, Virginia, Tennessee, 
Arkansas, and Michigan ; and a region about five hundred miles 
in width, lying west of these states and organized territories. 
No part of the globe presents such an extent of uniform fertility. 
It is literally all arable; there are no sterile plains; no rocky or 
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precipitous ridges, and scarcely any swamps, to deform its fair 
surface. This uninterrupted fertility arises from the decomposi- 
tion of the great limestone pan upon which it rests. 

This region, although crossed by the large rivers Mississippi. 
Missouri, Ohio, and their branches, is really not a valley, but a 
plain. The difference in elevation over its whole surface is only 
a few feet. Actual surveys tell us that such is the fact. The 
north-east corner of this plain, near Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
lies about eight hundred feet above the tides: the plains of Ken- 
tucky and West Tennessee are about the same height; at the 
mouth of the Ohio, but little different ; and as we go westwardly, 
up the Missouri or Arkansas, to the sand plains, the same con- 
elusions force themselves upon us. The great and numerous 
rivers that cross this plain, instead of forming distinct valleys, do 
but indent narrow lines or grooves into its surface, barely suffi- 
eient to contain their floods. These river channels, as the cur- 
rents roll on, must form a declivity; and towards the lower parts 
of their courses, sink deeper into the plain; hence the large 
rivers of Ohio, Missouri, and others, seem bordered with abrupt 
hills of several hundred feet elevation towards their mouths; but 
the tops of these hills are the level of the great plain, and are 
formed by the smaller streams which fall into these large rivers, 
when their channels are thus worn down ; and to give themselves 
an easy slope, these small streams must wear down in a corres- 
ponding manner, the neighbouring part of the plain; and leaving 
the abrupt points between them, present the appearance of river 
hills. 

The formation of this plain is decidedly secondary, resting 
upon a horizontal limestone rock, whose thick strata have ne- 
ver been penetrated through, although the auger has pierced it 
in many different places, in search of salt water, to the depth 
of four and frequently six hundred feet. This limestone is 
hard, stratified, imbeds innumerable shells of the terrebratule, 
encrinite, orthocerites, trilobites productus, and others ; it seems 
to be older than the lias of Europe. This limestone pan is ge- 
nerally but a few feet below the surface, and supports strata of 
bituminous coal and saline impregnations throughout most of 
its whole extent. It runs under the Alleghany mountains on 
the east ; the sand plains of the west ; rests on the granite ridges of 
Canada on the north, and is limited by the Cumberland and 
Ozark mountains on the south. The decomposition of this rock 
has fertilized this wide region, and its absorbent and cavernous 
nature prevents swamps and moisture accumulating upon its sur- 
face. Without mountains to relieve, or deep valleys to draw 
off the water, this widely extended region appears dry, clean, 
and healthful. 

In addition to its unlimited agricultural capacity, this great 
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plain abounds in mineral resources; its coal field would cover 
half of Europe, and is 1500 by 600 miles in extent. . We enter 
upon this bituminous coal in Pennsylvania, on the western wa- 
ters of Susquehanna, and travel upon it through Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Missouri, and to the very sand plains of the west; a dis- 
tance of more than 1500 miles; and from the Cumberland moun- 
tains in Kentucky and Tennessee, to the plains of Arkansas, 2 
distance of 600 miles. This coal is pure, lies above the river 
channels, and to quarry it costs about twenty cents a ton. Iron 
ore abounds generally, but in Missouri there is a mass of this 
ore forming a hill of 500 feet in height and five miles in extent, 
which yields seventy-five per cent. of fine malleable iron. The 
lead districts of Missouri and Illinois, would cover 200 miles 
Square, and seem to be the richest region of that metal on earth. 
12,000,000 pounds were smelted in the year 1828, and it is confi- 
dently expected to furnish 20,000,000 for market in the year 1829. 
Salt water is found over the whole extent of this region ; yield- 
ing from one-eighth to one-twelfth of its weight in pure muriate 
of soda. This salt water in many places breaks out in the shape of 
springs and fountains ; but more frequently the inhabitants bore to 
the depth of from 300 to 600 feet into solid rock, and when they 
strike the veins, it generally rises to the surface ; and so general 
is the distribution of this indispensable article, that no doubt 
exists of its meeting the wants of the population in all stages. 
Gypsum and saltpetre are found in abundance, and most of the 
elays and earths useful in the arts. Here, indeed, will ‘‘ every 
rood support its man ;”’ for of such a region, without barren, heath, 
mountain, waste, oi slope, and where all is fertile and healthful; 
where no timber lands need be left for fuel; with mineral re- 
sources enough to stimulate all the arts and contribute to all 
wants;—who can say what is the limit of its future population ? 
Europe could seat all her nations comfortably upon this plain, 

The monotony of the mighty tract is broken by the long 
sweep of beautiful prairies, with their rich pasturage, which skirt 
its western side, and sometimes intrude themselves to the very 
valley of the Ohio. The wide oceanic views, the long-drawn 
vistas, and rich variety of meadow and wood, the happy blend- 
ing of the massy forests with the luxuriant pasturage, the wav- 
ing lines of narrow wood which mark the courses of the streams, 
give to its western part an original richness of landscape infi- 
nitely more interesting than the confined workings of art, and 
excite more pleasing associations than the bolder and more rough 
views of mountain scenery. 

The origin of these prairies has occasioned much theory : it is 
to our mind very simple ; they are caused by the Indian cus- 
tom of annually burning the leaves and grass in autumn, 
which prevents the growth of any young trees. Time thus will 
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form prairies; for, some of the old trees annually perishing, and 
there being no undergrowth to supply their place, they become 
thinner every year ; and as they diminish, they shade the grass 
less, which therefore grows more luxuriantly, and where a strong 
wind carries a fire through dried grass and leaves which cover 
the earth with combustible matter several feet deep, the volume 
of flame destroys all before it; the very animals cannot escape. 
We have seen it inwrap the forest upon which it was precipi- 
tated, and destroy whole acres of trees. After a beginning, the 
circle widens every year until prairies open as boundless as the 
ocean. Young growth follows the American settlement, since 
the settler keeps off those annual burnings. Another proof of 
our theory is, that prairies are all upon rich rolling and com- 
paratively dry soil, where much vegetable matter would accu- 
mulate to raise the flame, and but little moisture to counteract it. 
This interminable limestone pan of the west abounds in ca- 
verns, some of which have an extent that mocks belief. One 
called the Mammoth cave, in Warren county, Kentucky, has been 
explored by gentlemen of science for the astonishing distance of 
ten miles, without finding theend. It is a subterranean water- 
course, deserted by its stream. There are hundreds of caves of 
very large and curious dimensions throughout this region. They 
are in general strongly impregnated with nitrous earth, out of 
which any quantity of saltpetre can be made. Throughout this 
section, particularly in the plains of the Ohio, recur continually 
ancient works of defence, fortifications, and breastworks, gene- 
rally associated with sites of villages, and mounds which have 
served the purposes of cemeteries; and judging from their ap- 
pearance and the age of the large trees growing upon them, they 
must be at least five or six centuries old. Many of our scientific 
observers have pronounced that they are the remains of a people 
very differentfrom, and much more powerful than the present North 
American Indians; but from the facial angle of the sculls taken 
out of these mounds, the shells, amulets, neck-stones, idols, and 
cooking utensils found in the cemeteries connected with them ; 
from the known habits of our Indians in forming such mounds 
even at this day, by a sort of annual funeral; and from what Fer- 
dinand de Soto says of the manner the Florida and Mobile In- 
dians entrenched and fortified themselves during his invasion of 
their territories, we have no doubt of these being the remains of 
the ancestors of our own Indians. De Soto says the Mobilians 
set up strong log pickets into circles or squares, having a gate- 
way, and would cast up the earth from within, to the height of 
' several feet, to give themselves the vantage ground in throwin 
their missiles upon their enemy. Imagine then these pickets of 
wood rotten and gone, the earth will remain and show the 
breastwork appearance of these places. Some of the forts include 
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several acres, and are either circular or square, with gate ways. 
The mounds are from ten to seventy feet in height, and the larg- 
est cover half an acre with their base. It is evident, however, 
that the Indians who left these remains, were more concentrated 
and numerous than the tribes we found, and that the Ohio val- 
ley was the seat of their operations. The probability is, that after 
becoming so strong, they fell into factions, and in their wars of 
extermination, became reduced and insignificant. The very ex- 
tent of the forts and the size of the cemeteries warrant such a 
conclusion. 

The climate of this great central plain is subject to great ex- 
tremes, from the fell sweep the north-western winds make in 
winter. When a column of very cold and heavy air rushes 
from the Polar regions, sweeping as it goes two thousand 
miles of flat snowy region, to fill some vacuum in the sea of 
Mexico, it precipitates itself upon this plain, almost as cold as 
when it-set out. The colds of winter would be much less felt, if 
a mountain barrier could be thrown across in an east and west 
direction, between us and these blasts. 

We cannot close this long account of the central plain, with- 
out stating our thorough conviction, supported by Count Volney 
and the Abbé Correa, that the whole of this space has been the 
bed of an inland sea. The uniform and low level, the nature of 
the rock, and the character of the soil, enforce a belief that 
water has rested here through many ages, and has by its depo- 
sition produced this very uniform rock, and left the materials of 
this deep soil. The inland sea included the northern lakes, and 
had for its barriers the Alleghany mountains east; the sand 
plains of the Rocky mountains west; the granite hills of Canada 
beyond Lakes Huron and Superior on the north; the granite 
hills of the Mohawk and St. Lawrence on the north-east; and 
the Ozark hills and Cumberland mountains of Tennessee, then 
united, on the south. 

The general level of this plain is not more than 800 or 900 
feet above the ocean ; and to form upon it a shallow sea, its bar- 
riers need not be more than 1200 feet above tide. The re- 
mains of the barrier about the Mohawk and St. Lawrence ri- 
vers, where it was broken through on the east, and also of the 
Arkansas and Cumberland mountains, where it was broken 
through on the south, evince that they belonged to mountains 
quite high enough for this purpose. The first great break was 
towards the south, in the direction of the Mississippi river; the 
gap between the Cumberland and Arkansas mountains is wide, 
say 150 miles; but when we reflect that the volume of water 
thus discharged was immense; and that this mountain was a 
frail secondary sand-stone in its construction, it is not surprising 
that it should have been thus torn away. This breach relieved 
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most of the vast section we are describing, leaving entire the 
northern part of the sea, where it was deepest, and which in- 
cluded the northern lakes. These lakes were no doubt, fora long 
time after the southern breach, united into one, and still formed a 
considerable sea. The shores of Lakes Ontario and Erie show 
sufficient indications of this fact. Finally, the eastern breach oc- 
curred about the region of the Mohawk and St. Lawrence rivers, 
which drained that sea, except the deepest pools, which still 
exist as lakes Superior, Huron, Michigan, Erie, Ontario, and their 
dependencies. The surface of much of the Mississippi plain, par- 
ticularly Ohio, Indiana, parts of Illinois, and of the Genessee 
country of New-York, is scattered over with granite boulders, 
some of them weighing one hundred ton, and eight or ten feet 
in diameter. These belong to a granite formation, which lies 
north of Huron and Superior, and no doubt were carried by the 
drifting of the ice into which they had become imbeded, over 
this wide and shallow sea, and as it dissolved, were thus drop- 
ped upon this secondary plain. 

The fifth division of the great central or Mississippi plain, is 
the valley of the northern lakes, which appertains, both as 
to its situation and rock formation, more to the Mississippi 
region than to the St. Lawrence, and the discharge of its waters 
through the latter, may be considered accidental. But little of 
the great western region is embraced by this valley ; because the 
plain of the Mississippi proper buts near to these lakes. Mr. 
Darby calculates the extent of them, and gives the following 
table of their heights above the ocean, and of their depths, viz. 


“No. XILL—Tuble of the relative heights of the Lakes Superior, Huron, Michigan, 
Erie, Ontario, & c. . ; 


feet 
Superior, - - ae co) a EO eS rR oe 
Huron and Michigan, - - = - oe eT Sa igs ee 
eee We ie a Me, ae te nS le 
Ontario, - - - - = . - = o © “ 231 
Crooked Lake, in Yates and Steuben counties, New-York, - - 700 
Canandaigua Lake, Pe ies he ee RR 
Aqueduct at Rochester, ee re i a ee 
Seneca Lake, at Geneva, - - - + - « - ot Se 
Rome level, ete i gat) SRS Mg ee 
Seneca River, at Montezuma, - - - - - - . 371 
Cee ea 5 a gi ee ee ae 
Lake Champlain, eo Se (2 Se eee. Se ie hin cee 904 


** The residue of Huron, towards the Michigan coast, sinks to an almost un- 
fathomable depth; 900 or 1000 feet would be a moderate estimate. 

‘* The prodigious depth of the three upper Canadian lakes, is a very interest- 
ing phenomenon in physical geography. ‘Though the surface of the two lowest 
of the three, Michigan and Huron, is 618 feet elevated above the Atlantic sur- 
face, their bottoms are nearly, if not altogether, 300 feet below the ocean tides. 

** The surface of the Caspian has been determined by actual admeasurement 
to be 321 feet below that of the Black sea; but the Caspian is shallow, and its 
bottom, therefore, not greatly depressed below its surface. It is therefore pro- 
bable that some parts of lakes Michigan or Huron are the deepest chasms on the 
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continental surface of the earth. This is one of the principal causes of the high 

transparency of their waters, a circumstance in their natural history, which has 

= the admiration of travellers ever since civilized man has traversed their 
ms. 


These lakes are noted for their delicate fish, the pure transpa- 
rency of their water, and the uniform level of their surfaces. 
They, however, after very wet seasons, have been known to 
raise their surface two feet higher than ordinarily. The accumu- 
lation of water from the rains, and the checked evaporation 
arising from the clouds and lower temperature that accompany 
a rainy season, seem for a time to alter the proportions between 
supply and discharge, and the consequence is an elevation of 
their surface. The fact is very curious, that the bottoms of these 
lakes should be so much below the surface of the sea. We dis- 
cover near them no symptoms of volcanic action, and cannot 
imagine what great agent should have thus acted upon the solid 
earth, and so deeply indented its surface. The following quota- 
tion from Mr. Darby, proves that the Ontario lake has greatly 
lowered its bed, and has no doubt been vented by breaking 
through its eastern barrier, in the direction of the St. Lawrence, 
V1Z. — 

** Another phenomenon which distinguishes Lake Ontario, is the quvintng 
evidence of an abasement of its surface, afforded by its alluvial shores. Suc 
evidence it may be conceded, however, exists around each of the other great 
lakes in the St. Lawrence basin, but in no other instance so omer marked as it 
is along the margin of Ontario. This evidence goes far beyond the ordinary ap- 

nce of either ancient or recent alluvial deposits. 

** «From near the Genessee river to Lewistown, on the Niagara river, there is a 
remarkable pa or elevation of land, running almost the whole distance, which 
is 80 miles, in a direction from east to west. Its general altitude above the 
neighbouring land, is 30 feet, and its width varies considerably ; in some places 
it is not more than 40 yards. Its elevation above the level of Ontario is, per- 
haps, 160 feet, to which it descends by a gradual slope, and its distance from the 
water is between six and ten miles. There is every reason to believe, that this 
remarkable ridge was the ancient hy wy of this great lake. The gravel with 
which it is covered, was deposited there by the waters, and the stones every 
where indicate, by their shape, the abrasion and agitation produced by that ele- 
ment. All along the borders of the western rivers and lakes there are small 
mounds, or heaps of gravel, of a conical form, erected by the fish for the protec- 
tion of their — These fish-banks are found at the foot of the ridge, on the 
side towards the lake; on the opposite side none have been discovered. All 
rivers and streams which enter the lake from the south, have their mouths affect- 
ed with sand ina po way, from the prevalence and power of the north- 
westerly winds. The points of the creeks which pass through the ridge, corres- 
pond exactly in appearance with the entrance of the streams into the lake. These 
facts evince, beyond doubt, that Lake Ontario has receded from this elevated 
ground ; and the cause of this retreat must be ascribed to its having enlarged its 
former outlets, or to its imprisoned waters (aided probably by an earthquake) 
forcing a passage down the present bed of the St. Lawrence.’ 

** Wherever I have myself examined the banks, shores, and alluvial plains 
near any of the lakes, but particularly those adjacent to Ontario, the correctness 
of Mr. Clinton’s conclusions were to me manifest. When the surface of Lake 
Ontario stood at 170 feet above its actual level, the Falls of Niagara did not exist! 
Whether this stupendous revolution was effected by sudden or slow change, it is 
difficult to determine ; but it is probable that causes may have combined to pre- 
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duce great momentary alteration, and before or afterwards, the revolution com- 
pees by slow abrasion, It would be an unprofitable, because an unsatisfactory, 
nquiry, to attempt fixing the time of the désechement or more correctly draining 
of this inland sea.” 

The formation of the valley of the lakes is a secondary lime- 
stone pan, exactly similar in its general appearance, saline im- 
pregnations, imbedded shells, and flcetz position, to that of the 
great Mississippi valley,and it was doubtless produced by the same 
process, and at the same tine. Its mineral resources are much 
the same, except the coal strata, which it seems to want. But it 
has symptoms of an extensive region of copper ;—large masses 
of this metal, in a virgin state, have been found near Lake Su- 
perior. Mr. Schoolcraft tells us, that the ore of this metal is so 
abundant, that it forms a prominent cape of the lake, and even 
discolours the water for a great extent. 

The salt impregnation of the west seems co-extensive with 
the limits we have assigned to the great inland sea, and leaves a 
strong probability that this sea was salt,—and by its long action 
on the surface, strongly impregnated and filled its porous and 
cavernous substrata with the naturally heavier salt water, which, 
confined by the more solid texture of the lower part of the lime- 
stone pan, still exists, and now furnishes a supply of that indis- 
pensable mineral. | 

The action of these great northern lakes, upon our climate, 
must be favourable; they supply moisture to much of the cen- 
tral plain. The winds from the north-west do not bring their 
vapours all the way from the Pacific or Polar seas: they lose 
those with which they are at first charged, before they reach 
the northern part of the Mississippi valley ; and, in passing 
these great watery surfaces, they replenish their exhausted 
store. Thus recharged, they waft refreshing showers upon 
this region, and ensure its fertility. In the heats of summer, 
the cooler temperature of this great volume of water must con- 
tribute much to moderate their severity, by acting upon the co- 

_lumns of air passing over or near it; and taking from them a 
part of their caloric; whilst, in the winter, when snow and ice 
prevail everywhere, it cannot in any way affect the climate. 

The sixth and last division of the great central valley, is the 
southern slope towards the Gulf of Mexico, extending from the 
mouth of the Ohio to the Gulf, and from Texas to Georgia; it 
includes the states of Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, and parts 
of Georgia, Tennessee, Florida, and Arkansas, and is about 600 
miles square. This plane hasa very easy descent from the mouth 
of the Ohio, where it is about 500 feet above the sea, to the Gulf, 
and is very generally fertile. It is indispensable to the wealth 
and comforts of the United States, because its climate and soil 
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embrace the rich staples of sugar, cotton, rice, and indigo. The 
northern part of this slope is secondary in its formation; but 
much the greatest portion of it is tertiary or alluvial. A singu- 
lar tertiary region commences in Florida, near Alachua plains, 
spreads off to the north-west, and includes the Tallahassee and 
Appalachicola portion of Florida, the south-west corner of Geor- 
gia, the whole country of the Alabama, the Tombecbee and Tus- 
caloosa rivers, and stretches thence across the upper part of the 
state of Mississippi, to the Mississippi river. This region is 
about 600 miles long, and widens in Alabama to 150; it is a re- 
cent shell limestone, of a soft or friable nature, abounding in ani- 
mal bones, pectins, ostria, and other shells; much of it is decom- 
posed into rich soil, and the imbedded shells lie scattered over 
the whole surface. On the Alabama and Tombecbee it appears 
more massy, and the settlers have bored 300 feet for water with- 
out getting through it. The water found in this rock is un- 
healthful, and very disagreeable to the taste, being strongly im- 
pregnated with sulphur and sulphureted hydrogen gas. The 
rock is whitish, and in many places so soft that it has been hewn, 
as if it were wood, into square blocks, and out of it houses have 
been constructed. The soil through this region is generally 
black and rich, but is of a droughty nature, from the absorbing 
quality of this rock, whieh is too near the surface. 

The most noted feature however of this t slope, is the 
wide, devastated and unsightly valley of the Mississippi river. 
This mother of streams, as its name imports, rolls on surcharged 
with the floods of a thousand rivers and the drainings of the 
great central plain, through the widely opened gap of the Cum- 
berland and Arkansas mountains, and in its fell and destructive 
sweep to the Gulf, spreads its turbid and angry floods over a space 
fifty miles wide, until it approaches the Gulf, where it opens into 
a delta 150 miles in width. It seems to contemn the very sea 
into which it throws itself, pushes back its tides, and instead of 
a bay, forms prominent capes at its mouth. The whole distance 
of this wide valley is annually inundated, and at such time ex- 
hibits a long sea studded with trees, and defiled with cypress 
swamps, lagoons, drifted timber, and all the concomitants of disease 
and irreclaimable waste. After the subsidence of the floods, the 
river itself dwindles down to three-fourths of a mile, the average 
width of its low-water channel ; and seems lost in its own wide- 
spread havocand disorder. Suchisthe low level of this great swamp, 
and the sunken character of the river margins, that all agriculture 
is repelled; and until it has wasted much of its water, and ex- 
hausted its force by the numerous outlets of its delta, cultivation 
cannot approach: even its banks; within its delta however, and 
its neighbourhood, art has secured its margin, and a rich product 
is the reward. 
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The soluble character of the alluvions of this river enables 
its floods to roll themselves at pleasure, from the one side 
of its wide valley to the other; and it is perpetually chang- 
ing its bed, destroying by its abrasions one side, and form- 
ing by its depositions the other. The extensive berders how- 
ever, of this great alluvial swamp, cannot fail to be highly 
fertile and productive, and really constitute the finest region 
in the United States for the growth of cotton, sugar, rice, and 
other valuable staples. The spaces between this river allu- 
vion, and the tertiary that we have described, and much of the 
space west of this great swamp, including the Opelousas, the Red 
and Washita river districts, may be called a diluvion. It con- 
sists of plastic clay as a base, with sand and loam over it, most 
probably formed by the irruption of the great inland sea we have 
described, and the whole abounding in lignite and recent fluvial 
shells. 

This Gulf slope has but few mineral resourses, and is subject to 
great and sudden changes in its climate, and to tremendous gales 
and tornadoes, which prostrate whole forests, and must be always 
unhealthy. The commercial towns are annually subject to yel- 
low fever, and over most of the space bilious remittent, inter- 
mittent, hepatic, and dysenteric diseases recur as regularly as the 
seasons, and not only enervate its population, but render life 
very precarious. Inacountry so exceedingly moist, changeable, 
and hot, as this slope is known to be, liver and bowel complaints 
particularly prevail. The climate of this region is subject to 
great extremes; the great vacuums sometimes formed by the heat 
of the Gulf, draw down the northern winds so rapidly, without any 
barrier to intercept their progress, that these bring with them de- 
structive frosts to the very shores of the Gulf, and destroy orange 
and all other tender trees. The eternal warfare kept up be- 
tween the side currents of the trade winds which vent themselves 
along the Gulf and Mississippi valley, and the northern and hea- 
vier air rushing in to displace the warmer and more rarified of 
the Gulf, produces not only endless changes of weather, but gales, 
tornadoes, and hurricanes of a tremendous and desolating cha- 
racter, which often ravage the country. The last breathings of 
the trade winds, fraught with the vapours of the Gulf, and the 
great surface saturated with the water of the Mississippi swamp, 
render this slope always moist. and sultry, and divest the air of 
all elasticity. 

The current of the Mississippi river is from two and a half to 
four miles an hour, and seems to be more the result of the great 
weight of the column of water beliind, than the natural descent 
of the river itself. The course of the Mississippi over this 
slope, following its windings, is 1000 miles ; the fall does not ex- 
ceed three or four inches per mile. The depth of the river 
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is in many places one hundred and fifty feet, and without an- 
chorage for vessels in the neighbourhood of New-Orleans and 
Natchez. 

We have now finished our sketch of the great central region 
of the United States. We fee] that it is too hasty and too gene- 
ral to convey a just idea of its.extent. Many interesting sub- 


jects are necessarily crowded out of such a picture. For much 


valuable detail we refer to Mr. Darby’s book. 

The last grand natural division of the United States is the Pa- 
cific slope, which is less understood, and about which we possess 
fewer facts than any other. It is an extensive region, whose 
limits are fixed on all sides except the north, where the line be- 
tween us and England remains unsettled. We however push our 
limits in that direction to the 49th degree of north latitude. On 
the south, the 42d degree is the boundary between us and Mexico. 
Mr. Darby says it averages 500 miles in width, and contains 
about 400,000 square miles. The eastern limit, or Rocky moun- 
tains, average five or six thousand feet in elevation above the 
tides, and then slope down pretty regularly to the Pacific coast. 
Those who have explored this region, represent its climate as un- 
commonly moist and mild. The west winds from the Pacific 
ocean are constantly precipitating their vapours and rains upon 
it, and spread over it the mildness of temperature that appertains 
to such a volume of ocean. 

This portion of our country is not generally fertile, but is well 
watered by the Oregon or Columbia and its branches, and the 
heads of the Buenaventura of Mexico ; and from its mildness of eli- 
mate, its abundance of fish, fur, and other productions, will be 
some day a powerful and rich country. It remains unsettled, and 
we know nothing of its mineral resources. Mr. Darby, in the 
following paragraph, speaks favourably of it.— 


** The face of the Oregon basin as far as explored is far from promising. Much 
of the country is broken by mountains, or stretches in naked plains. Some fine 
valleys, though of confined extent, spread between the chains, and in respect to 
climate the Oregon territory possesses a decided advantage over that of similar 
latitudes on the Atlantic coast, to the amount of perhaps five or six degrees of lati- 
tude. See Chapter X. on Climate. Anisothermal line drawn from the mouth of Co- 
lumbia, w incline — to the south-east, in rising to the plateau of Chip- 
pewayan, and allowing that plateau 3870 feet elevation, the line of equal heat 
would reach N. lat. 37° 50’, supposing 400 feet elevation equal to a degree of 
latitude ; and waving from the summits of Chippewayan towards the Atlantic, 
would in no place again inflect as high as its point of outset from the Pacific 
coast. 

‘* From this melioration of temperature, the territory of Oregon, every thing 
else being equal, will be more habitable than similar latitudes on the Atlantic 
coast of the United States; and the Columbia much more accessible in winter, 
than the rivers and havens of Canada, New-Brunswick, Nova-Scotia, and Maine, 
or in fact even those of the Atlantic coast generally, as low as the Delaware. By 
reference to the comparative tables of mean heat on the opposing sides of the 
Atlantic ocean, it will be seen that advancing from N. lat. 50° towards the north- 
ern pole, the line of equal temperature inclines to N. E. and S. W. from a small 
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fraction above 0 to 144 degrees, giving to the coast of Maine a climate not ma- 
terially different from that of Norway, in N. lat. 60°. But mere mean tempera- 
ture gives a very inadequate idea of the respective climates on the eastern and 
western sides of the two continents. The moisture of winter on western coasts, 
leaves rivers open much higher, than could be expected from any data afforded 
by the thermometer.” 


We come now to Mr. Darby’s chapter upon our climate; a 
subject of primary importance, not only to us, but to the philo- 
sophical world. This subject has been involved, heretofore, in 
much uncertainty ; but we think that we now have data upon 
which to calculate it with more precision, and experience enough 
to enable us to correct results. Mr. Darby, in the first part of this 
chapter, departs from his usual matter of fact way of treating 
his subject; he turns pedant, makes a ridiculous parade of his 
learning, generalizes too much, and spreads himself over the 
whole globe, until he is lost in the immensity of his own views. 
He calls up earth, air, and water, to show the readiness and 
extent of his calculations, and his great geographical know- 
ledge. He estimates the proportion between the land and water 
of the whole globe; measures and gives the extent of each ocean; 
the deflections of each continent and its size,—the ranges of all 
the mountains on the globe,—the direction of the oceanic cur- 
rents,—the velocity even with which a particle of air is carried 
by the earth’s motion in each parallel of latitude ;—in fine, 
there seems no end to his geographical mathematics. What has 
all this to do with the climate of the Ohio valley or the Atlantic 
slope? These calculations are curious and learned, but belong 
rather to the universal geographer or to the astronomer. Mr. 
Darby gives then the following rules to enable us to determine 
the climate of a given place:— 


** The laws upon which climate depends are few and simple. 

**1. All places on the same parallel of latitude, and at a like height and expo- 
sure, must have similar temperature. 

‘2. Places on the same parallel of latitude, have difference of aerial] tempera- 
ture, if the places themselves differ in relative height, or exposure. 

«*3. Difference of exposure arises from different terrestrial inclination, proximit 
to, and bearing from, extensive bodies of land, from mountains, or from col- 
lections of water. 

‘* 4, Mountains and oceanic collections of water, exert a direct contrary influence 
on aerial temperature ; the former tending to produce extremes of cold, the 
latter to reduce the atmosphere to a uniform annual temperature. 

**5. The atmosphere forming a part of the planet, is carried daily round the axis 
with the other bodies on the earth’s surface ; consequently, what is called 
wind, is a mere deviation from the natural motion of the air, caused by changes 
of temperature. 

“6. Land and water being always pear ane: | acted on by an equal degree of 
heat, changes of temperature are constantly recurring near sea-coasts; and 


these changes are mostly in a near ratio with the relative extent of contiguous 
land and water. 

**7. The natural motion of the air being from W. to E., if the earth’s surface 
was composed of uniform matter, or matter reflecting the rays of heat equally, 
wind at any given place would be uniform in its direction, as is the case on 
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wide oceans, and continents at considerable distances from the lines of contact 
between land and water. 


** From the preceding laws, if the mean temperature of any place can be ac- 
eurately determined, that of others not only contiguous, but at considerable dis- 
tances, can be determined by having the latitudes and difference of elevation 
given. In Europe it has been shown, that a change of elevation of 338 feet or 
100 metres is equal to a degree of Fahrenheit, and that a similar difference of 
temperature arises from a degree of latitude. Such allowances seem too artificial 
to be any where very correct, and are, in the United States, too small in the for- 
mer and too great in the latter case ; but as it is impracticable to arrive at great 
precision on the subject, [ have used 400 feet, and one degree of latitude, as 
coming nearer the result of observation, than any other elements I have com- 
pared with the tables. The explanation of this principle in meteorology will be 
again resumed.” 


These rules are just and well imagined,—and will go far to 
assist us in determining the climate of any country. The fact 
that a degree of latitude is equal to a degree of Fahrenheit, and 
that four hundred feet of elevation is equal also to a degree of 
Fahrenheit, is original and curious, and admits of much applica- 
tion to this subject of climate. 

Mr. Darby now presents us a phalanx of facts, drawn from 
history, travels, remarkable events connected with the weather, 
from the times of congelation, continuation of snow and ice, the 
putting forth of vegetation, the ranges of plants, and the results 
of his own observations ;—to which he has added thirty-six ta- 
bles of the results and averages of many journals of the weather, 
ranges of the thermometer and courses of the winds, taken at 
different places,—many of them in the old continent, but most 
of them in this country,—embracing points from the Gulf of 
Mexico to Canada, and along our sea-coast. His analysis of these 
facts enables him to present this subject in a much more inter- 
esting and authentic shape, and warrants his speaking with 
certainty on our climate. He ascertains and deduces from this 
mass of authentic and documentary facts, the following results, 
viz.—That the general course of the winds in the temperate lati- 
tudes, is from the west and north-west, throughout the whole 
globe ;—that this direction of the winds results from the earth’s 
motion upon its axis, and is a universal law of nature ;—that 
these winds, acted upon by the motion of the earth and the vacuum 
occasioned by the sun’s track round the globe, make a parabo- 
lic curve from the north-west to the south-east, until they reach 
the tropics, where they become deflected and fall into the sun’s 
track, and are trade winds ;—-that the winds blow so universally 
and so generally in these directions, that they give character to 
all climates, and form the basis of all calculation in regard to 
them, subject however to be modified by circumstances,—such 
as the vicinage of a sea, a mountain range, a gulf stream, or the 
peculiar exposure of a country ;—that climate being the result 
of these fixed laws of the winds, and these equally fixed excep- 
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tions, must be always the same upon an average of years,—a 
fact which forbids the fanciful idea of amelioration and perma- 
nent changes;—that the temperature of water is lower in the ge- 
neral and more uniform than that of land. He deduces the fact of 
perfect analogy and parallelism between the climate or tempera- 
ture of the old continent and new. He shows that the west side of 
the old continent, say England, France, Spain, Portugal, Germa- 
ny, and Sweden, is moist and mild from the prevalence of these 
westerly winds, damped by the vapours of the Atlantic, and tem- 
pered by its lower and more equable degree of heat; but that when’ 
we travel east, and just in proportion as we advance through 
Hungary, Poland, the Volga and Cossac country, into Tartary, 
the cold increases from the winds blowing over a greater ex- 
tent of land, until we encounter a bleak temperature at least 10° 
colder on the same parallel, though in China a little moderated 
by the sea. In this courtry it is precisely the same. On our Pa- 
cific coast, the climate is moist and mild from the vapours and 
temperature of the great Pacific; when we come east, to the 
central or Mississippi valley, where the winds have swept a great 
extent of continent, the climate becomes more cold, at least 10° 
different on the same parallel, and finally a little moderated again 
upon the Atlantic slope, from the vicinity of the ocean and Gulf 
stream. 

Mr. Darby ascertains from the above tabular data, and from 
his own observations on the flora, snow, &c., that, contrary to 
Mr. Jefferson’s and Count Volney’s opinions, the central or Mis- 
sissippi valley, on the same parallel, is colder than the Atlantie 
side of the Alleghany. This results from his laws ; for that re- 
gion is further from the ocean, the winds reach it over a vast 
expanse of land, and without any mountain near it to temper 
them, or any barrier to arrest and ward them off, they sweep 
over it with relentless and continued fury, and deflected by the 
Alleghany, which is some protection to the Atlantic side, they 
rush down this valley to the very Gulf. It is unfair, therefore, 
to compare the east side of our continent with the west side of 
Europe, by the laws of nature ; the difference will be about ten 
degrees in favour of Europe, and their climate less variable, be- 
cause the ocean that tempers the air of that region, is more uni- 
form than the continent which tempers ours. 

Mr. Darby’s idea of isothermal parallels is beautiful and 
philosophical, and we trust that we will be in -possession of 
facts enough, before many years, to enable ovr geographers to 
mark upon their globes, charts, and maps, these parallels. Were 
we now to attempt to establish a base isothermal line around the 
earth, it would be inflected something in this way. Beginning at 
the mouth of Columbia on the Pacific, latitude 46°, the line 
would rapidly incline to the south as it approached the Rocky 
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mountains, nearly in the direction of the valley of the Multo- 
mah, and striking the base of these mountains, it would run with 
an easy angle of ascent, inclining to the south, up their slope, and 
ascend their summit upon the Mexican table about latitude 35°; 
thence after crossing that table, it would incline northerly again, 
falling with an easy slope to the sand plains that skirt their east- 
ern base, to latitude 40°; thence it would cross these plains in 
that latitude, but as it approached the Mississippi river, it would 
drop to 35°, and preserve that with some inflection for the top of 
the Alleghany, until it approached near its eastern base ; then it 
would mount to 36° on the Atlantic coast, from which it would 
strike an easy northern angle across the Atlantic, and reach the 
west side of Europe in 46° again; and as it crossed France, it 
would drop to 40° by the time it reached the Alps, and be de- 
flected by them to 38°; after clearing these mountains it would 
resume its parallel of 40° to the plains of Tartary, with some 
southern curve for the mountains of Armenia; thence it would 
reach the plains of Tartary on 36°; in crossing the Hymalaya 
mountains of Thibet, drop down to 32°, and after that run on to 
China, and strike the Pacific in 36°; thence in an easy northern 
angle across the Pacific, to the place of beginning at 46°. 

r. Darby says that the clearing away of the forests, instead 
of ameliorating, subjects a country to greater extremes of heat 
and cold. He thinks these forests are a natural protection from 
the cold, and serve as resources of moisture. From the facts that 
Baron Humboldt and others furnish, there is no question but it 
renders a country drier to divest it of timber, and ipso facto 
warmer in summer, and we ineline to think, warmer also in win- 
ter; for the naked ground does not favour the continuation of 
snow, which soon melts and leaves the face of the earth open to 
the action of the sun, and it will of course absorb much more ca- 
loric than the snow-clad forests. It thus becomes a reservoir of 
heat, to temper and correct the winds that invade it from the 
north; for before these cold and heavy winds have travelled far 
over sucha surface, they will be divested of much of their severi- 
ty. Imagine two columns of chilled and heavy air rushing from 
the regions of ice in Canada, to filla vacuum in the Gulf of Mexi- 
co; one travelling over a snow-clad surface until it reaches the 
Ohio; the other, for the last 500 or 600 miles over an open and 
heated ground ; the one would arrive nearly as heavy as at the 
outset, the other much lighter and warmer; of course they 
would affect us very differently : we conclude, therefore, that a 
naked country is also warmer in winter. We are not sure, hoy- 
ever, but that the naked country would be more pleasant in sum- 
mer, from the circumstance of the more dry and elastic air hav- 
ings free circulation. 

he distribution of moisture throughout the United States is 
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equable and happy. The rain gauges show about forty inches a year 
in Pennsylvania, which is one-third more than falls in Europe. 
At New-Orleans, however, there fall near fifty inches. No part 
of the land seems subject to drought; the general and uniform 
character of our winds gives a corresponding general diffusion to 
the rains. We have known the same spell of rain extend over 
eight hundred miles of our territory. All our plants, even the 
succulent garden vegetables, grow to perfection without irriga- 
tion in every part of the country. It is the happy construction 
of this continent, that not only ensures us moisture, but dis- 
penses it over the land in such just proportions. Our two paral- 
lel ranges of mountains, running north and south, raise their 
heads highest in the south where most needed, and stand like 
two guardian giants on each side of our continent, to collect the 
moisture of the neighbouring oceans, and spread it over the great 
valley that seems consigned to their care. When they have 
reached the colder regions of Canada, lest lifting their heads in 
the eternal snows of the north might chill our continent, they 
bow them low, and sink into the flat plains of the polar regions ; 
and this wide and rich valley between them, to help the dispen- 
sations of these foster mountains, has vast lakes and reservoirs of 
water of its own; and spreads forth without a barrier to arrest 
the northern winds which it receives, with all their vapours and 
freshness. 

We have no deserts or tracts devoid of vegetation: it is the 
pride of our continent that it has none of these wide-spread 
wastes. We run to an angle in the tropics, where the vicinity of 
two oceans, aided by the great height of the Mexican Cordilleras, 
gives relief, and communicates freshness and fertility to the ex- 
posed part. It seems to be a law of nature, that when a conti- 
nent has a great expansion within the tropics, without mountains 
or inland seas to temper it, the certain consequence is a desert. 
Under a burning sun the exhalations from the ocean cannot be 
wafted in sufficient quantity over more than a certain extent of 
space ; fountains necessarily fail; and such a surface, whether it 
be sand or clay, bakes into a desert. 

The clearing away of our forests will exert a great influence 
upon the moisture of our climate. It will become drier; our 
streams will fail in summer, because no accumulated ice at their 
heads, nor spongy woods retain and furnish an opportune and 
gradual supply of moisture. The rains as they fall will run ra- 
pidly off, and be felt but a short time after they have fallen. 
This state of things will be remedied in part by the freer course 
given to the winds, which will bring the occasional vapours from 
a greater distance, and by the art at which we are arriving, of 
penetrating the solid strata, drawing forth water from the never- 
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failing fountains of the great deep, and applying it to agriculture 
by a system of irrigation. The providences of nature are equal 
to all exigencies; her equilibriums are never disturbed; she 
makes an apparent evil work a real good ; and keeps in her own 
hands the great balance of cause and effect; supply and expen- 
diture. We will gain also in the more healthful state, that such 
an absence of the sort of moisture which forms swamps and of- 
fensive ponds would promote; and the fine spirits that a dry, 
elastic and less sultry air never fails to inspire. 

The distribution of heat over our whole country, from the 
Gulf of Mexico to Canada, is singularly uniform. In midsum- 
mer or the month of August, the heat is the same through its en- 
tire space. The best journals of the thermometer establish the 
fact, that in Boston, and even Quebec, the heat is as great as in 
New-Orleans and Charleston. This results from the nature of 
our continental exposure. Over such an extent the land becomes 
heated in its surface to an equal degree, from the long action of 
a summer sun,—from the greater length of the day and twilight 
in the northern than in the southern part. The difference be- 
tween a southern and northern summer in the United States, con- 
sists in the duration, not in the intensity. The spring and autumn 
of the north are longer than those of the south. 

The heat often oppresses us by its intensity; but insures to us 
the richest variety of fruits, vegetables, and agricultural produc- 
tions; and enables us to cultivate nearly the same grain, garden 
and orchard plants, throughout the whole extent. This heat 
does more ; it seems absolutely to preclude all idea of suffering 
by famine, or scarcity from the failure of our provision crops ; 
because it enables us to vary our culture through all the varie- 
ties of the grains, roots, fruits, and vegetables; and what is still 
more, our long and genial summer enables us to have two distinet 
crops of grain in the same season;—our winter, or spring crops, 
of wheat, rye, oats, barley, millet; and our fall crops of maize. 
So distinct in time and season are they, that if excessive rains, 
or drought, injure our spring crops, we know it in time to count 
upon and enlarge our fall crop, to meet the approaching event ; 
and vice versa, for we have ascertained by long experience, 
that a drought, or an excess of rain, does not affect both the 
spring and fall of the same year; if one season be bad, the other 
is almost sure to be good. In the north of Europe the case is dif- 
ferent; they have but one, which is a spring crop; an excess of 
moisture often injures it, and scarcity and suffering is the conse- 
quence. This often happened before their active commerce and 
great facility of interecommunication enabled them to bring the 
surplus of one district to relieve the wants of another; and before 
they cultivated to much extent the Irish potato, which they now 
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depend on, and through it often relieve the shortness of a grain 
crop. It is very important for a country to be exempt from 
dearths; not only can it then redouble its population, and have 
its enjoyment all insured ; but the population will be more or- 
derly and more moral. Most of those political disorders and 
those immoral acts which affect a whole people, result from the 
desperation into which they are plunged by famines or scarci- 
ties. 

With our physical geography is connected our system of ca- 
nals, roads, and intercommunications. The facility of artificial 
intercourse depends always upon the connexion of which a coun- 
try is susceptible ; and the improvement of the natural connex- 
ions, upon the spirit of the government and the enterprise of the 
population. The Alleghany Ridge, particularly so called, is broken 
through by two branches of the Susquehanna, and falls off en- 
tirely between the north branch of that river and the Hudson. 
Great facilities are in consequence afforded in New-York and 
Pennsylvania to an artificial communication with the great val- 
ley of the lakes and the Mississippi. Those states have availed 
themselves of their advantages. ‘The former has completed a 
line of canal from the tides of the Atlantic to the northern 
lakes; the latter is executing with great energy, a parallel line 
of communication between the city of Philadelphia and the Ohio; 
whilst Baltimore, Washington city, and Virginia, are advancing 
in the construction of canals and rail-ways, to cross the very Al- 
leghany mountains in Maryland and Virginia, through their river 
valleys. When we reach the great central valley of the western 
country, we find that nature has afforded the greatest facilities in 
connecting most of that great plain and the northern lakes toge- 
ther: Ohio has already nearly finished a canal 400 miles long, con- 
necting the Ohio river and the lakes. Indiana has provided the 
means of uniting by a canal 200 miles long, the Wabash with the 
lakes; and Illinois has also secured the necessary appropriation to 
connect the Mississippi with lake Michigan through the Illinois 
river. By these canals, a continuous, and much of it artificial 
system of nav igable communication will be established, from the 
Gulf of Mexico, through either the Illinois, Wabash, or Ohio 
rivers, to the northern lakes; and from these lakes, (all of which 
are united,) to the Atlantic, either through the St. Lawrence : 
the New-York canal, and soon through the Pennsylvania canals ; 
this communication makes a sweep of four thousand miles. 

The great central valley, from its uniform level and the hori- 
zontal strata of its rock, enables us to extend lines of rail ways 
and canals in almost any direction; and the long lines of the Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri, Ohio, Arkansas, Tennessee, Cumberland, and 
other large rivers of this plain, lie in channels worn into the ‘mak 
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pan with all the regularity of slope that art could give to them, 
present no falls, and afford the finest steam boat navigation 
throughout their whole courses. Boats of 500 tons go from New- 
Orleans to Pittsburgh, a distance of 1920 miles, during several 
months of the year, and will meet the canals which conduct across 
the mountains or across the plain to the lakes at all their points. 
The Atlantic coast too, is so deeply indented with bays and 
sounds, and is so sunken in its level, that surveys have been di- 
rected preparatory to the opening of communications across all 
the capes, and the junction of all these bays and sounds in a coast- 
wise direction. 

Mr. Darby gives the detail of this interesting subject; we will 
content ourselves with the results; ‘There are constructed or 
now constructing, with all the surveys completed, all the neces- 
sary laws had, and all the funds raised and ready, with enough 
done to show the whole character and cost of the work—3500 
miles of canal and rail road in the United States. Most of this 
communication is made by the public authorities; not more than 
one-fourth by companies; and as far as experience speaks, we 
are warranted in saying, it will generally yield interest on the 
expenditure. We deduce from the facts before us, the following 
curious results,—that the average cost per mile of our canals is 
about 13,000, and of our rail roads 20,000 dollars, whilst simi- 
lar works in England have cost about as many pounds—that our 
population of twelve millions have attempted one fourth more 
than England with twenty-three millions, and infinitely more 
than the population on the continent of Europe—that according 
to the population, we are doing nearly as much again as Eng- 
land,—and if we take abstractedly the work of New-York, she 
has done proportionably to her population, eight times as much 
as England. Notwithstanding that so much is done and doing, 
we feel that the spirit of the country is just awakened; we speak 
confidently of more than doubling all this within the next ten 
years. Already have we actually projected, surveyed, and as- 
certained, the cost and practicability of about 4000 miles more of 
artificial communication. The Federal and local governments, 
and individual companies, vie with each other in such works. 
The effect of them in this scattered nation has been signal; they 
have stimulated our whole population; have carried a sort of 
creative faculty with them into the interior; have brought into 
notice, and given value to numberless articles of agricultural and 
native products, that never were estimated, or sought a market be- 
fore; they have given an activity to the people corresponding 
to the facility afforded ; they carry intelligence and diffuse it into 
some of our most uncultivated settlements; they are developing 
our coal, iron, and all other resources, and founding upon them 
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the arts and manufactures which create a home market, and en- 
rich our commerce with all the interchanges incident thereto ; 
they insure that independence and comfort to the nation, which 
it looked for in vain, whilst it depended on foreign commerce for 
necessaries ; they are uniting and amalgamating the people, and 
imparting to them a unity of design, a community of interest, 
and a celerity of movement that will insure to us a wealth, a po- 
lish, and a political influence worthy of sucha people, possessing 
such a country. This system of intercommunication will build 
up a home market, and we will sustain a circle of commerce with 
one another, infinitely more complete than that which the dif- 
ferent European states have among themselves; because em- 
bracing more variety of climate, and a richer series of produc- 
tions. Imagine the time not distant, when each district of our 
country thus connected, will have developed its own peculiar 
resources, and be ready to throw them into the great circle 
of interchange, and swell the active stream of our internal 
commerce :—Pennsylvania, with her iron, coal, marble, lead, 
glass, lumber, flour, wool, butter, and beef, and all her handy- 
craft employments; New-York, with her salt, flour, gypsum, 
and foreign commerce ; New-England, with her fish, oil, lumber, 
ships, and manufactures ; New-Jersey, with her zinc, copper, and 
horses; Maryland and Virginia, with their tobacco, flour, Indi- 
an corn, fish, and hams; North Carolina, her gold, cotton, tar, 
lumber, and wine; South Carolina and Georgia, their cotton, 
rice, sugar, indigo, and lumber; Louisiana, Florida and Missis- 
sippi, their sugar, molasses, rum, cotton, rice, indigo, olive oil, 
and wine; Kentucky and Tennessee, their flour, whiskey, hemp, 
tobacco, salt, coal, iron, mules, horses, pork, and live stock ; 
Ohio, her pork, lard, butter, cheese, flour, cattle, wool, horses, 
salt, and coal; Missouri and Illinois, their lead, iron, fur, and 
lumber; Indiana, her whiskey, corn, and pork; and the northern 
lakes, their white fish, fur, and copper. Add to the above, all the 
richness and variety of shapes into which our manufacturers and 
artists will elaborate those products, and the wealth and splendour 
that foreign commerce will throw over them, and we will have 
the picture that the next twenty vears will present to us, and 


which even now is half finished. All this development awaits but 


a few years; it proceeds with the certainty of mathematics; time, 
not tariffs, conducts it on; it is the result of our growth, our free 
institutions, our wants, our well-established enterprise ; no sys- 
tem ean retard nor much accelerate it. 

The effect of our climate upon animals and upon the human 
family, as far as experience furnishes data, is favourable. The 
wild animals of our forests are larger and more active than the 
same species in other countries, particularly our bison, grisley 
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bear, elk-stag, moose, mountain sheep, fox, and many others. 
But our domestic animals are not equal to those of Europe, of 
this time, because we have not paid that attention to the sort of 
crossing and blood which has in England almost created new 
animals. It is’pretty certain, however, and generally admitted, 
that our domestic animals are larger than they were when first 
brought over, one or two centuries ago. The human family has 
certainly not degenerated here; our Indians, who are identified 
with the climate, are larger, better formed, and more active than 
the eastern nations; and the whites are tall, bony, and more ac- 
tive than the Europeans; they can endure more hardship, bear 
more fatigue, and move more quickly, than any Europeans with 
whom they co-operate. Our impression is, that a warm and 
comparatively healthy climate, acts powerfully upon our system, 
and gives to our bones and muscles more development, and that 
a changeable climate, subject to great extremes of heat and cold, 
acts upon our solids and spirits, and exercises them in such sort, 
that we get a spring of muscle and a corresponding quickness of 
movement which accompanies us through all our operations ; our 
sensibility becomes keener, more easily affected; less, there- 
fore, excites and puts us in motion. In the manufactures requir- 
ing much manipulation; in pursuing long journeys; in the labour 
of canals and farms; in firing small arms and cannon; handling 
sails, Americans have frequently acted with Europeans; and 
have never failed to surpass them in quickness and efficacy ; we 
have more invention and tact, and show more management and 
contrivance, and more versatility : this may result in part from 
the different circumstances of our country, and from our free in- 
stitutions. 

Longevity in this country is as common as in Europe. Our 
few annuity offices make but little profit, calculating upon Eng- 
lish principles of human life, and think of altering them. Our 
pension law of the United States, forty-six years after the revo- 
lution, showed that one-fifth of the whole army which fought 
in that revolution was living. Out of 200,000. men, who first 
and last were under arms during that contest, 24,000 applied for 
pensions, —all alleging poverty, —18,000 of whom were admitted 
as paupers, and entitled to pensions. Of course, in a country 
where subsistence is so easily procured, and competence and in- 
dependence so general, they were scarcely half indigent. These 
facts speak much in favour of our longevity ;.and when we shall 
have meliorated our climate by cultivation, and become less gross 
in diet, we may expect a more extended term of existence. 

We have now finished our sketch of the physical character 
and geography of this republic; and in addition to the highly 
interesting matter of our author, we have supplied some facts 
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which we thought of pat interest, or necessary to the end of 
connecting the great features of the country. 

We have protracted this article so far, that we can give mere- 
ly a few facts in regard to the moral and political state of the 
country; but as our history is so fresh, and the plan of our go- 
vernment so generally known, a few results will suffice to show 
the influence that our institutions have exerted upon the num- 
bers, moral and religious character, manners, education, and 
spirit of the people. 

Mr. Darby’s eleventh chapter is rich in detail. He gives us 
tables of our population upon the established ratio;—he shows 
what proportion each great natural division of the country now 
contains, and the prospective growth of each. We extract the 
following results from his tables:—The census rolls of the go- 
vernment, from the year 1790 to 1820, establish 33 per cent. 
per annum, as the ratio of increase for this population. If we 
frame tables upon this ratio up to the year 1940, which he has 
done, the progressive increase will run thus, (selecting a few 
pomts in the scale:)—At this time, thirteen millions; 1850, 
twenty-six millions; 1875, fifty-five millions; 1900, one hun- 
dred and sixteen millions; and 1940, the end of his scale, the 
astonishing number of three hundred and seventy-five millions. 
The slaves increase less than the white or free population, and 
between the years 1790 and 1820, the proportion which they 
bore to the free population sank from 51,7 to 7~y5%—a fact 
consoling to the friends of humanity. Leaving out the unsettled 
domain of the United States, and confining our views to the 
part organized into states and territories, the present population, 
which he puts at thirteen millions, gives but twenty-two souls 
to the square mile, in a country that could support three hun- 
dred in comfort. 

Mr. Darby’s tables of population upon the central or western 
valley, are so interesting that we give them entire. 


**No. LXXX.—Population of 





Alabama, 1810 000,000 1820 143,000 
Arkansas, 1810 1820 14,273 
Illinois, 1810 12,282 1820 55,211 
Indiana, 1810 24,520 1820 147,178 
Kentucky, 1810 406,511 1820 564,317 
Louisiana, 1810 76,556 1820 153,407 
Michigan, 1810 4,762 1820 10,000 
Mississippi, 1810 40,362 1820 75,448 
Missouri, 1810 20,845 1820 66,586 
Ohio, 1810 230,760 1820 581,434 
Tennessee, 1810 261,727 1820 422,813 

1,078,325 2,233,667 


‘* In this estimate no notice is taken of western Virginia, Pennsylvania, and 
New-York, but restricted to whole organized states and territories, and embraces 
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an area of about 745,000 square miles, or only a distributive population of four 
to the square mile. We have here, therefore, an immense space equal to the 
one-fourth part of all Europe, on which men have only recently placed their re- 
sidence, and where their dwellings are still few and scattered, but where num- 
bers are doubling decennially. The existing population in the central basin 
amounts to at least 3,300,000, and whilst the entire numbers in the United States 
have increased in thirty-eight years, from about four to thirteen millions, the in- 
terior mass, has in a similar period, augmented from 100,000 to 3,300,000, de- 
monstrating a powerful gravitating force westward. 

** When we carry into this analysis, the increased and increasing facility of in- 
tercommunication, the still prodigious disparity of relative density of population, 
and consequent cheapness of land in the west, we are fully warranted in assum- 
ing as a base of calculation, that the respective ratio of increase between the 
sections, wil! continue to maintain at least as great inequality-as heretofore. On 
the preceding supposition, the central population would double every ten years: 
but to be within bounds, table No. 81 is calculated on a ratio of five per cent. 
per annum. 


“ No. LXXXI.— Population of the central basin. 


1826 3,000,000 1839 5,656,895 1852 10,643,690 1865 20,075,311 
1827 3,150,000 1840 5,939,715 1853 11,176,874 1866 21,079,076 
1828 3,307,500 1841 6,236,700 1854 11,735,717 1867 22,133,029 
1829 3,472,855 1842 6,548,535 1855 12,324,503 1868 23,239,680 
1830 3,646,495 1843 6,875,960 1856, 12,940,728 1869 24,401,664 
1831 3,828,815 1844 7,219,755 1857 13,587,763 1870 25,621,747 
1832 4,020,255 1845 7,580,740 1858 14,267,151 1871 26,902,834 
1833 4,221,265 1846 7,959,775 1859 14,980,508 1872 28,247,975 
1834 4,432,325 1847 8,357,760 1860 15,729,533 1873 29,660,373 
1835 4,653,940 1848 8,775,645 1861 16,516,009 1874 31,143,391 
1836 4,886,645 1849 9,194,425 1862 17,341,809 1875 32,700,560 
1837 5,130,975 1850 9,654,145 1863 18,208,399 

1838 5,387,520 1851 10,136,850 1864 19,119,344 


“ By reference to table 80, it will be seen that the aggregate population of the 
United States for 1870, is estimated at 47,368,544, and comparing that with the 
same epoch, in table 81, it is shown that a period of less than 45 years from the 
present time, is sufficient to give superior population to the central basin. In 
fact, the ratio used in table 81, is too low. If the march of the emigrating column 
to the west is not arrested by unforeseen causes, the preponderance will be in the 
basin of the Mississippi in less than 40 years, or about 1865. And about that 
epoch, the relative density of population will be on the Atlantic slope, 90 to the 
square mile, and on the central basin 25. If every thing else is considered equal, 
the capabilities of farther increase after 1865 or 1870, will be as 9 to 24, in favour 
of the central basin of North America over the Atlantic slope ; and when each 
section is peopled in proportion to relative surface, the advantage of the central 
basin must have an access, as 80 to 22 or 40 to 11.” 


Mr. Darby thinks the capacity of the central or Mississippi 
valley to subsist a population, is in the ratio of four to one greater 
than that of the Atlantic slope. 

When we look to the astonishing ratio of increase that carries 
on this tide of population, and are assured that the emigration 
from abroad of every sort, has not, since our revolution, averaged 
more than 12,000 souls a-year, we are struck with the pro- 
gress we have made; and may fairly conclude, that there has 
been no tyranny of government, no unhealthfulness of climate, no 
immoral tendency of any state of society, to check our growth. 
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The ratio of increase for the next fifty years, will be greater 
than it has been since the existence of our government, for these 
reasons:—The nucleus of our population has been too much con- 
nected with the swampy and alluvial region of our Atlantic 
coast, and has suffered much loss from its noxious action; we 
have been, ever since the revolution, spreading over our im- 
mense extent of country; continually emigrating westward ; 
breaking up all our domestic comforts ; leaving an air which has 
become congenial to our frames, and friends that were necessary 
to the freshness of our spirits ; encountering all the privations of 
long journeys, through woods destitute of roads, and all the seve- 
rity of an untamed climate ;—-settling, finally, upon the margin 
of some swamp or unhealthy river, for the sake of better soil and 
the conveniences of water and navigation; living for years in 
tents or open log huts, upon wild meat and half-bruised maize ; 
without delicacies to preserve us, or physicians to prescribe for 
us in sickness. These are the privations, exposures, and various 
changes of habit, which annually destroy thousands of our emi- 
grating population. Death every year has tythed them. We 
have seen thousands of families squatted, as we term it, along 
the margins of rivers and swamps, who had lost half of their 
numbers, and many of the remainder were rendered helpless 
by disease. When we add to these gloomy annals, the habits 
of drinking spirits and eating three meals a-day of gross food, in 
which Americans indulge, the disregard of life that characterized 
our frontier population, and the loss from the Indian wars, we 
are warranted in concluding, that we have, up to this time, had 
many drawbacks upon our ratio of increase. 

The future presents a more pleasing and favourable picture ; 
we have formed the outline of our settlements for the next fifty 
years, for it seems a fixed policy of the government to leave the 
country west of the states and organized territories for the In- 
dians; and we have perfected a system of roads, canals, steam- 
boats, and other means of intercommunication, which carry 
commerce and comforts to every part; the settlers too have built 
comfortable houses and towns,—have their skilful physicians, 
churches, social amusements; are less gross in their habits, less 
exposed to the climate, less reckless of life; have put an end to 
Indian wars, and have in a great measure improved or become 
accustomed to the air and climate in which they live. The con- 
sequences will be more health, longer life, and less impediment 
to marriage and natural increase. We have no doubt, that they 
will multiply at least four per cent. per annum for the next fifty 

rears. 

: The manners of the people of the United States are not gene- 
rally refined, but are very generally civil. The portion living in 
cities, and who travel and enjoy social intercourse, are polished 
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and courteous. The body of our farmers and people of the in- 
terior, are indeed rough in their manners, though not boorish ; 
they have all the friendly, benevolent, and hospitable feelings ; 
they are independent in their approaches and address to stran- 
gers; they serve you for the pleasure it affords themselves, not 
from the idea of gain; they every where respect and favour the 
female character. 

This people, new and mongrel as they have been called, are 
really the most homogeneous on earth ; they all speak the Eng- 
glish language, and almost without any dialect; they have the 
same political rights; the same feelings; the same moral senti- 
ments, and the same pretensions, throughout the whole extent 
of our country ;—they adopt the same manners; wear the same 
fashions; dance the same figures; introduce the same style of 
equipage, furniture, and architecture; and pursue the same rou- 
tine of social amusements, from the large Atlantic cities, to the 
Ultima Thule of our frontier settlements. Unlike the peasants 
or cultivators of Europe, ours are not wrapped up in self, and 
coldly suspicious of all strangers; nor have they any fixed cos- 
tume which denotes that they have no hopes ultra; that thus 
they vegetate through all generations, without those aspirations 
of ambition and pride which would advance their state and exalt 
their nature: here all are aspiring and all are advancing. 

The great deformity upon our land is slavery. This state of 
things was imposed upon us by our ancestors; and owing to the 
extent of new country, and the variety of rich and valuable sta- 
ples which we have been cultivating, of a laborious and profita- 
ble character, we have not only tolerated, but have so cherish- 
ed the slave population, that its increase is almost as great as 
that of the free. It amounted to one and a half million at the 
census of 1820. Most unfortunately in our case, slavery is in- 
separably associated with colour, and so well defined is the line 
of distinction, and so unalterably fixed is the badge of disgrace, 
that but few sympathies exist between the blacks and their mas- 
ters: unlike the freedmen of Rome, and the vassals of Europe, 
who mixed in the mass, and soon lost their cast and badge, our 
African is the same degraded being, whether he be free or a 
slave. Without pride to lift him above vice and meanness, and 
without education to invest him with foresight or honour, he 
is doomed to perpetual wretchedness and degradation. Occa- 
sional manumissions, and colonization, are acknowledged by all 
who study the question of our coloured population, to be but 
slight palliatives at the most. What then is the remedy? We 
answer, that from the nature of our staples, and the extent of 
our country, and for the reasons given, slavery will exist long; 
but like every thing else, will yield to time. The next hundred 
years will perhaps wear it out; for at thé expiration of that 
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period, our enterprising freemen will crowd every occupation, 
meet every division of labour, and press upon the southern staple 
districts, whose profits then will be reduced, to such a degree 

that the master will find it for his interest to discharge his slaves, 
free himself from an onerous responsibility, and farm out his 
lands to labourers who will give him no trouble. 

We have conclusive proof, that after the blacks do become 
free, and the care of the master ceases to cherish them, they 
dwindle away and decrease daily. This arises from the habits 
of concubinage in which they live; from the little care which 
they take of their families when they chance to have any; and 
from disease brought on by bad habits; or from living without 
comforts, on unwholesome food, in crowded hovels and confined 

laces. 

! The story of our Indian population is soon told: they too 
form a degraded class; are distinctly marked, and are rapidly 
disappearing. We found them a spirited, proud, and noble race ; 
but we have reduced them to insignificance ;—our vicinity is 
contamination,—our touch is death; and our conduct towards 
them a mockery. We affect to preserve their nationality, and 
treat them as equals, when we know they are dependants; we 
have flattered their national vanity, until we have bargained 
them out of their lands; and have provoked them into wars, 
until we have almost exterminated them. We surround their 
remaining fragments with our teeming population, rather to en- 
joy the degraded picture, than to offer them our support, or the 
privileges of citizenship. There is no medium in fact with the 
Indian ; he must as a warrior nurse his pride; pursue his game ; 
be associated with forests and wilds; or become insignificant. 
When surrounded by the whites, divested of his nationality; of 
his game; his very woods; he sinks down, not to the tillage of 
ithe soil, for that his spirit cannot brook; not to the consolations 
of our religion, for with this he has no sympathy; but to the or- 
der of brutes ; and before we can attach him to our customs, his 
spirit will have evaporated, and himself be lost in filth and drunk- 
enness: our very attempts to save him, seem by some fatality 
to hasten his destruction. 

The state of morality in this country is sounder than in Eu- 
rope, and we have less crime in proportion to population. The 
Americans have less inducement to guilt, because subsistence is 
easily procured ; and all their wants are within the reach of in- 
dustry. Our vices are the result of idleness, thoughtlessness, pas- 
sion, and sudden impulse ; not of want, constitutional depravity, 
and political corruption. Having much time to spare, the com- 
mon people drink, become sots, gamble, quarrel, fight; these are 
‘the prevailing excesses. We have no privileged orders to render 
fashionable the vices of seduction, boxing, and racing. Convie- 
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tions are relatively fewer than in England; they:average through- 
out the whole country about three hundred annually to the mil- 
lion ; whilst in England they are nearly seven hundred, and in 
Treland eight hundred; and on a careful analysis of those convic- 
tions, we find more than half are of coloured people and foreign- 
ers. We may therefore call drunkenness, gambling, and fight- 
ing, leading to occasional murders, our prevailing vices; and the 
traits of temper or irregular conduct that we manifest oftenest, 
are vanity, exaggeration, and a disposition to overreach one an- 
other. 

The aristocracy and clergy of Europe have roundly asserted, 
that religion would fall, and its holy precepts be lost to man,.un- 
less it were supported by government. We have falsified their 
prognostics. We are emphatically a religious people. The differ- 
ent sects of Protestants, and the Catholic religion, embrace our 
whole population, and influence its moral action. Our religion is 
the free gift of heaven ; it comes in its divine character, not lean- 
ing upon the arm of flesh. Its support is the bounty of its vota- 
ries,—the voluntary contributions of a free people. Our cities 
are crowded with churches, and our country adorned with spires, 
without the extortions of tyranny or the tithings of misery. ‘Our 
Sabbath is better observed; our Bible is better understood ; and 
our moral duties are better deduced and practised, than in coun- 
tries where religion is privileged. In New-England there is a 
church to every one thousand souls; in New-York, to every two 
thousand; and in the south and west, to every three thousand, 
as nearly as can be calculated. But from the pamphlets lately 
published in England, it appears that they havea church to 
about twenty thousand only. In Catholic Europe, the number 
of churches to the population is greater. In Europe, the people 
associate religion with tyranny, and wage war upon it accord- 
ingly. In this country, we embrace it as a friend and comforter. 
In Europe, it is a stranger, quartered upon the people;—here, 
it is the invited guest, entering into our sympathies, partaking 
our bounty, and receiving our hearty welcome. When religion 
possesses the mass of the people in a republic, it is almost im- 
possible to impair its influence, because it becomes the fashion, 
a sort of sine gua non. All who represent such a people, or be- 
come candidates for their favour, must profess and support it ; 
and the opinions of such influential men, react upon the mass of 
the people, and more deeply confirm them in its dogmas. No 
one, therefore, raises a voice against it, lest the popular displea- 
sure be incurred, and the mark of deist or atheist be set upon 
him. Ina republic, where religion imposes no burthens, it is 
more practised, and for the reasons just given, will be more ef- 
fectually perpetuated than in a government where it is establish- 
ed and privileged. 
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We are justly proud of our system of schools and education. 
It aims at diffusion rather than excellence, and seeks to embrace 
the mass of the people. In New-England and New-York the 
primary schools include every individual, and we may say that 
the rudiments of reading, writing, and calculation, are universal. 
The official returns of the schools of New-York show, that in 
1828, with a population of 1,700,000 souls, she had 430,000 
children under tuition. In New-England, the proportion is the 
same. The primary schools of the Middle and Southern states, 
are less perfectly organized ; but the local authorities now have 
the subject under advisement. They possess the means; and a 
few years will show similar results as to the free population ; 
the slaves stand excluded from motives of policy. We have 
forty-one colleges and universities in the United States, that 
issue the degree of Bachelor of Arts; eleven medical colleges, 
that bestow the degree of Doctor of Medicine; and ten theolo- 
gical colleges, that teach the biblical literature preparatory to 
clerical orders. The matriculated in all these colleges, amount 
to ten thousand, and the graduates to three thousand, annually, 
out of a free population of eleven millions. This is a greater 
proportion than any European nation exhibits. Mr. Brougham 
tells us, that in England proper, one in thirty is taught the ru- 
diments. What a contrast! here all are taught them. All the 
new states have a landed estate reserved for the purposes of 
education ; two townships of land six miles square for a college; 
and one mile square in every thirty-six for a primary school ; 
this insures to them the means of placing a school at every man’s 
door. A population thus provided and elevated in its moral 
and intellectual character, will truly be worthy of their inde- 
pendence, and capable of self-government. The people in this 
country have education in their own hands, and freely adopt all 
improvements; the Laneasterian, Pestalozian, or any other that 
facilitates and cheapens; they have no preoccupied grounds; no 
long established foundations to disturb ; no dictatorial clergy to 
consult; nor prescribed modes to follow: education here is not the 
fixed thing of form ; it partakes of the improvements of the day, 
and keeps pace with the march of the times. 

We cannot go much further into the detail of our political 
condition: we might add, that all the arts are in progress; that 
our manufactures have doubled in the last ten years ; and in ten 
years more will meet all the wants of the people; that out of 
360,000,000 dollars worth of woven goods which this population 
consumes annually, we make at home 338,000,000, and import 
22,000,000 ; that our style of furniture and ornaments is always 
good; that the fortifications of the country, and the organization 
of its army and navy, are approaching rapidly to perfection, and 
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accompanied with an activity and a skill which awaken the at- 
tention of Europe; that our finances are ample with scarcely any 
taxation, and our currency sound; that our commerce is in a 
wholesome condition, and the home market and interior trade 
rapidly increasing; that our long lines of water communications 
already mentioned, are uncovering and stimulating all our re- 
sources; that our elective franchise, now common to every adult 
resident, is exercised in perfect decorum and good order, and 
instead of producing riots and tumult, is raising the pride and 
character of the mass of the people; that this Union, called the 
Federal government, instead of dissolving away as the Europeans 
predicted, has gained strength with time; that it will be still 
stronger when our system of communication has had its effect, 
our interior trade is more fully developed, our home market bet- 
ter established, and through them, all local interests and feelings 
are more harmonized and blended.—From all these facts, and 
a thousand others which could be adduced, we may fairly con- 


‘clude that the action of a liberal and free government is more 


efficient than that of any other, in improving every condition of 
the social economy, in advancing the arts, and in enlightening 
and exalting the human family. 





Art. 1X.—?2 Chronicle of the Conquest of Granada. By Fray 
Antonio Acapipa. Philadelphia: 1829: Carey, Lea & Carey. 


TueE conquest of the Moors of Spain was the catastrophe of a 
splendid tragedy. On the south, they were separated by a sea 
from the ferocious followers of the same faith, who strictly pur- 
sued the lessons of their prophet by fierce and continual wars, 
and against whose zeal the mountains of Atlas, and the sands of 
Zahara, were no barrier. On the north, they were hemmed in 
and encroached on, step after step, by the hardy Christians, who 
retained something of the spirit of their Gothic sires, and re- 
deemed, by gradual and permanent conquest, the honour they 
had lost in.the field of Xeres. The region where they settled 
embraced the fairest portion of Christendom; its fields luxuriant, 
fertile, and picturesque; its climate salubrious; its skies so bright, 
that gratitude or superstition had assigned them for the chosen 
abode of those beings of ethereal beauty, who were to welcome 
the pious Mussulman after his earthly pilgrimage. Thus cut off 
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in some degree from all other nations, either of their own or the 
Christian faith, and thus possessing in themselves all that was 
necessary for a nation’s prosperity, the Moors of Spain present, 
in their whole course, a character singularly unconnected and 
independent. This very peculiarity of situation seems from the 
first to convey the idea of ultimate destruction,—uncertain in- 
deed as to time and manner, but gradually approaching and irre- 
sistible. Like the hero of a drama, they are traced through every 
varying scene—through their rise, their splendour, and their de- 
cline—now triumphant in conquest, now bright in letters and 
in arts, now bearded by increasing, enemies,—yet always with 
a feeling that their career will end in a downfal as brilliant and 
as sorrowful, and not less sure than that which awaits the crea- 
ture of the poet’s fancy. 

The history of such a people may appear to many persons 
more in the light of a romantic tale, than as imparting those so- 
ber and important truths, which we seek to derive from the 
annals of nations. While author after author has dwelt with 
singular and praiseworthy minuteness on almost all the revolu- 
tions and incidents relating to the various kingdoms of Europe ; 
they have been passed over with comparative neglect or con- 
tempt. It has been left to travellers to record thio yet existing 
fragments of their arts, and to poets to cull from their scatter- 
ed annals, tales of wild and chivalrous gallantry. But a regu- 
lar and philosophical investigation of the causes which placed a 
people, whose habits and religion are alike supposed to be ad- 
verse to the development and improvement of the moral and in- 
tellectual faculties, so far in advance of those guided by better 
lights; a clear, full and continuous narrative of the events of se- 
ven hundred years; an account of institutions which appear to 
have been eminently calculated for the happiness and even gran- 
deur of the people; these, and other points as useful and interest- 
ing, have been totally neglected. Such a history would afford 
scope for a story, not less original and delightful than that of 
Herodotus; for scenes, not less brilliant than those which glitter 
in the pages of Froissart; and for curious observations on the 
character of man, both as an individual and a member of politi- 
cal societies, scarcely less profound than those we admire in the 
matchless sentences of Tacitus and Hume. 

We regret that it is not at this time our pleasing duty to no- 
tice such a work. We should indeed have rejoiced to find the 
task had been reserved for one, who, born and educated under‘the 
free institutions of America, and acquainted with the different 
monarchies of the old world and their peculiarities only from 
reading and personal observation, would have come to the task 
unfettered by any prejudices and feelings either of association. 
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or national predilection—one, who living among the scenes 
where his story is placed, would be enabled to obtain informa- 
tion more minute and curious than a foreigner could meet with, 
and to convey that air of local correctness and truth, which no 
mere reading can impart—one whose mind has always dwelt 
with peculiar fondness on the delineation of characters, manners, 
and events, differing from those of our own country and age— 
and, above all, one who has lately shown in a work which will 
prove a lasting honour to our literature, that, however happy he 
may have been in the exercise of a beautiful fancy, and the de- 
lineation of fictitious scenes, he can be still more successful in the 
sober narrative of events, the grandeur and interest of which are 
unsurpassed in the history of our globe. 

In selecting, however, as the subject of another work, the 
Moors of Spain, Mr. Irving has entirely avoided entering into 
their general history, and confined himself to those events which 
attended their ruin and extermination. He has compiled in truth 
and in name, simply a ‘‘ Chronicle of the Conquest of Granada,” 
and although we should feel sufficiently inclined to accompany 
our readers through the narrative of earlier times, it is certainly 
more within the limits of a review, and will probably be more 
amusing to them, to take up the tale where our author has chosen 
to commence it, to connect together by a necessary thread, some 
of the more brilliant and instructive passages with which it 
abounds, and thus enable them, in some respects, to assume our 
places, and perform for themselves the pleasure or the labour of 
criticism. 

It will not however be out of place, nor in the least su- 
perfluous, to notice the situation of the Moors, at the time the 
chronicle of Fray Antonio Agapida commences; for, following 
the maxim of Horace, he has at once rushed into the middle of 
his subject, and involved us in the forays and skirmishes of 
Christian and Moslem knights, while we are yet ignorant of 
what had been won by the valour of the former, and lost by the 
inferior strength, or the imprudent dissensions of their impetuous 
and inconsiderate rivals. 

Nearly three hundred years had passed away, during which, 
under a succession of Gothic kings, the Christian faith, corrupted 
indeed by the errors of Arius, had prevailed undisputed through 
the whole peninsula of Spain. Early, however, in the eighth 
century, the triumphant Mussulmans of Africa began to cast to- 
wards its shores a wistful eye, nor was it long before they took 
advantage of the quarrels of its chiefs, whether caused by private 
wrongs, arising from the lust of Roderick, by their own turbu- 
lent characters, or by the crafty intrigues and gold of their as- 
piring enemies. The rich plain of Xeres de la Frontera, and the 
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eleventh of November, the festival of St. Martin the good bishop 
of Tours, in the year 712, saw the complete triumph of the cres- 
cent. Thé chivalry of the Christians was mowed down on that 
fatal day, the king himself was slain in battle, or only escaped 
wounded from the field, to die in obscurity ;* his subjects had no 
chief to rally round ; and Tarik, the ferocious conqueror, pushed 
his advantage with a rapidity and a cruelty, that left the astound- 
ed Goths no time to recover from their amazement or their fear. 
The cities of Cordova, Seville, Toledo, and Lisbon, were rapidly 
reduced. The provinces which lay along the sea coast, from the 
Algarves to Catalonia were overrun, and although the Christians 
endeavoured to make a stand among the mountains of Arragon and 
Castile, they were soon routed by the triumphant Moors, and 
their poor remains shut up in the impregnable fastnesses of the 
Asturias and Biscay. Emboldened by their sudden success, the 
conquerors ventured to penetrate into the fair valleys of southern 
and western France; met, however, by the valour of Charles 
Martel, they were driven back beyond the Pyrenees, and their 
peaks thus became the northern boundary of their empire. All 
south of these, from the shores of Galicia to the pillars of Her- 
eules, owned the dominion of the caliphs of Damascus; for the 
feeble band of Christians which had sought refuge in the north- 
ern mountains, was deemed too small and too remote to claim 
notice, or even to reward the difficulty of subjection. 

For thirty years after the conquest, the newly acquired king- 
dom acknowledged temporal as well as spiritual allegiance to 
the Commander of the Faithful, and was governed by successive 
viceroys, who were appointed and recalled by the Syrian mon- 
archs. The distance however of the province, its intrinsic re- 
sources, independence and power, soon made such a subjection 
unnatural ; and when Abdalrahman, the sole remaining prince of 
the house of Ommeyah, who had escaped the fury of the Abas- 
sides, landed a fugitive on their shores, the soldiers and the 
people willingly united under his rule. He selected Cordova as 
his capital, and in the year 759, renouncing all connexion except 


* « Last night I was the king of Spain—to-day no king am T; 
Last night fair castles held my train—to-night where shall I lie ? 
Last night a hundred pages did serve me on the knee— 
To-night not one I call mine own—not one pertains tome! 


‘* Oh luckless, luckless was the hour, and cursed was the day, 
When I was born to have the power of this great signiory! 
Unhappy me, that I should see the sun go down to-night ; 

Oh death, why now so slow art thou, why fearest thou to smite ?” 
Lament of Don Roderick. 


The reader will recollect the reference of Master Peter, the puppet player, to 
this ballad, when Don Quixote demolishes ‘‘ his chests and bags full of fine 


things.” 
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that of the same faith, with the Arabs beyond the Mediterranean, 
he completely established the powerful and independent king- 
dom of the Moors of Spain. ‘ 

When Abdalrahman was first received by his new subjects, a 
venerable sheik gave him his blessing, and added to it the advice 
| which appeared most natural to one who had passed a long life 

in continual wars of religion and ambition. ‘‘ My son,” said 
he, ‘‘ since God has called thee into this path, follow it bravely ; 
§ and in truth, it is with the horse and the spear that the honour 
of a lineage is to be maintained.”” But the new caliph was of a 
temper more gentle, and indeed more politic; after repressing, 
by the power of his arms, the insurrection of a few chiefs who 
clung to the house of Ali, he united his subjects by the closer 
bonds of peace ; he repaired the bridges and roads; he built ships 
and improved the sea-ports; he founded hospitals and schools ; 
he gave protection to his subjects by the faithful administration 
of justice; and even with the despised Christians, who had been 
hunted into the recesses of the north, he made a treaty which 
secured to them undisturbed their wild residence among the 
mountains of Asturia and Leon, on the payment of an annual 
tribute. . 
: The kingdom thus founded by Abdalrahman was still govern- 
! ed, two hundred and fifty years after his death, by Haccham his 
lineal successor, unimpaired in extent, and increased in prospe- 
rity, population and wealth. The caliphs of Cordova, though 
absolute in power, seem to have adopted and exercised, in a 
peculiar degree, that system which contributes to the general 
happiness of the people, and which, as it is never secured, so 
is it seldom practised, except under institutions in which the 
control and authority of the subject are openly acknowledged. 
During this long period, no cotemporary nation, especially of 
Christendom, can be in any degree compared with the empire 
of the Moors, not merely in regard to the refinements and 
luxuries of life, but in the administration of the laws, the pro- 
tection of industry, the rapid increase of population, the develop- 
ment of new sources of wealth, and the attainment of the great 
ends of all political society, the safety, happiness and prosperity 
of the people. ‘ 

The name of Abdalrahman indeed, which was borne by three 
of the caliphs of Cordova, is impressed on our recollection as the ! 
invariable sign of magnificence, of popularity, and even of vir- a 
tue—more virtue at least, than is compatible with our usual ideas 
of a sovereign of the middle ages, and a Mussulman. Bold and 
powerful in war, they never entered into it without success, but 
preferring the arts of peace, they displayed their wisdom and 
have secured their fame, by the encouragement they gave them. 

When we read of the number and splendour of palaces and 
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mosques; of gorgeous columns; of fountains of quicksilver flow- 
ing into basins of alabaster; and ceilings glittering with gold, 
rubies and pearls, we might believe that these were fictions of 
Eastern romance, did we not learn at the same time, from au- 
thentic history, that the wealth, commerce, power and taste of 
the nation were fully adequate to the display of such magnifi- 
cence. The mines of Andalusia were the most productive in 
Europe of silver and gold. The trade of the Moors from the 
numerous sea-ports scattered on their coasts, extended through- 
out the Mediterranean, and was more flourishing than that of 
any other nation. The population was incredibly dense ; on the 
banks of the Guadalquiver were twelve thousand towns and vil- 
lages; Cordova, the capital, contained two hundred thousand 
houses ; twenty-four large cities professed allegiance to the ca- 
liph ; and agriculture and manufactures were pursued to an ex- 
tent, and with a perfection and skill, that are now sought for in 
vain in the same regions. 

Yet amid all this prosperity, the sure cause of destruction was 
working at the core. The intriguing, restless, fierce character of 
the Arabs, was only controlled by power which it would have 
been madness to oppose. When the caliphs, lulled perhaps by 
the luxury and splendour that surrounded them, ceased to throw 
these aside on ovcasions of necessity, and to show, that although 
loved in times of ease, they could be despised with as much 
readiness in periods of danger, a thousand aspirants—all of whom, 
from the numerous families of Mussulman princes, could boast 
some drop of royal blood—were ready to rush into the struggle, 
and risk all chances, where a diadem was the prize. ‘* Crown me 
to-day, and if my stars decree it, kill me to-morrow,”’ though 
the candid exclamation of but one, was perhaps the secret deter- 
mination of all. 

When therefore Haccham, the grandson of the third Abdal- 
rahman, was content to slumber out his reign in the palace of 
Cordova, and to commit to Abdallah, who obtained the surname 
of Almanzor, or ‘‘ victorious,’’ the command of his armies and 
the destiny of his empire; though indeed that great leader well 
fulfilled the trust reposed in him, yet his death displayed at 
once the weakness of the sovereign and the turbulence of the 
people. Haccham himself was imprisoned by those who aspired 
to the throne; and after his death a dozen short-lived sovereigns 
seized in succession the caliphate of Cordova, only to hasten 
more rapidly its dismemberment and extinction. 

The result of this event, which may be fixed in the year 1027, 
was the division of one into several independent Moorish king- 
doms, each governed by its own sovereign. Of these the most 
northerly was Huesca, which lay at the foot of the Pyrenees, 
and probably embraced the upper parts of the present provinces 
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of Arragon and Catalonia. The kingdom of Saragossa, much 
more powerful, extended over the greater portion of Catalonia, 
Arragon, and Old Castile. The kingdom of Toledo occupied the 
centre, that of Lisbon the west, and that of Valencia the east 
of the peninsula. The fine southern district, now divided into 
the extensive provinces of Algarve, Andalusia, and Murcia, was 
— by sovereigns who resided at Seville, and ultimately at 

ranada. . 

From this division, we trace slowly but steadily the decline 
of the Moorish power. The Christians, whom we have seen 
chased into the recesses of the mountains, had from time to time 
been themselves the aggressors, and were only driven back by 
the wisdom and strength of the caliphs of Cordova. They were 
not long in perceiving, that the moment had now come when 
they were to fight for their faith and the fair domains of their 
ancestors, under better auspices. They readily took part in the 
quarrels by which the Moorish sovereigns weakened each other; 
and they attacked in succession the separate kingdoms that had 
only been able to resist them when united. Alphonso, king of 
Leon, after a long and celebrated siege, reduced the city and 
conquered the kingdom of Toledo. The famous Cid, Rodrigo 
Diaz, whose name implies at once the generosity and the hero- 
ism of chivalry, successfully overran Huesca and Valencia, 
though after his death the latter again returned to the dominion 
of the Moors. The subjection of these was followed by the con- 
quest of the neighbouring kingdom of Saragossa; and not long 
afterwards, Alphonso, the son of Henry of Burgundy, with the 
aid of a fleet of crusaders, on their way to the Holy Land, be- 
sieged and took Lisbon, and founded the kingdom of Portugal. 
Thus, by the middle of the twelfth century, and in little more 
than a hundred years, the Christians had regained all the north- 
ern half of Spain. ’ 

The fairest portion of the peninsula, however, was yet in 
the hands of the infidels, and as they were compressed more 
closely, their resistance became more obstinate. The Christian 
princes too, quarrelling with each other in the division of the 
spoil, left their enemies a temporary repose. The nobler sci- 
ences and arts, as well as the more active and lucrative pur- 
suits of individual enterprise, were again seen to flourish with a 
prosperity and splendour, around the sovereigns of Seville, 
scarcely less striking than when fostered by the Ommiades of 
Cordova, a century before. The Moors even ventured, with the 
aid of the African Mussulmans, to become in their turn the ag- 
gressors ; and the defiles of the Sierra Morena—now more fami- 
liar to us from the exploits of the knight of La Mancha, or the 
wanderings of Cardenio and Dorothea—were chosen as the field 
of a hard fought battle, where the infidels expected another 
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Xeres. Their hopes and calculations proved presumptuous ; they 
were met by the flower of Christian chivalry; their overthrow 
was disastrous and complete; and an annual festival at Toledo 
still celebrates the triumph of the cross at Jas Navas de To- 
losa. } 

Following up their successes, the Christians soon made them- 
selves masters of Valencia, and even besieged and took the an- 
cient city of Cordova. The fate of the Boorse seemed to be 
decided. They looked forward themselves, with ngomentary 
expectation, to their complete subjugation or expulsion. This 
event, however, was still destined long to be postponed. Mo- 
hammed Abousaid, a wise and bold chief of the tribe of Alha- 
man, conceived and accomplished the scheme of founding a new 
empire, out of the remnant of his race. He selected as his capi- 
tal the beautiful city of Granada; he collected together the 
Moors from the cities and provinces which had been conquered 
by the Christians; and taking advantage of the fertility of the 
soil, the extent of the coasts, and the riches hidden in the bo- 
som of the mountains, he turned his attention to the cultivation 
and improvement of these resources. He determined moreover 
to obtain a peace even at the expense of a tribute paid to the king 
of Castile, and thus hoped to arrest, in its decline, the empire 
founded by his ancestors. 

All the glories of Cordova and Seville were again seen in the 
kingdom of Granada. In beauty of situation, the new city sur- 
passed them both. Two hills arise amidst a broad vega, or plain, 
which stretches for thirty miles between ranges of mountains 
crowned with noble forests. On these hills, known by the names 
ef the Albaycin and the Alhambra, and in the valley at their 
feet, is the city of Granada. The rivers Xenel and Darro refresh 
it by their sparkling waters, one of which sometimes washes 
down gold, the other virgin silver. Art added to the beauties of 
nature. The rich remains of the palace of the Alhambra still ex- 
cite the admiration of the traveller; the garden of the Generalif 
was indeed worthy of its name, which signifies “ the abode of 
love ;? and innumerable monuments of utility and splendour 
marked at once the wisdom and taste of the sovereigns. The sci- 
ences were cultivated in well endowed academies ; poets, artists, 
physicians, and philosophers, were liberally patronised ; and it 
is perhaps to this period that we owe those simple and touching 
ballads and romances, which; even translated into European lan- 
guages, have a charm scarcely to be imitated. A tone of refine- 
ment too, was imparted to-the character of the people, though it 
is true, they did not altogether cease to retain the versatility, the 
ardour, the unsteadiness, and even occasionally the ferocity of 
their Arabian descent. 

The prudence of most of the successors of Mohammed, ena- 
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bled them to maintain, for more than two hundred years, the 
kingdom he had founded; yet in this interval their frontiers 
were considerably encroached on by the kings of Castile ; and 
the punctual payment of an annual tribute and the acknowledg- 
ment of a degrading vassalage, were submitted to with the full 
conviction of their necessity. This was the case, till the middle 
of the fifteenth century, when Ferdinand and Isabella, having 
united by their marriage all Christian Spain, ascended a com- 
mon —— At that period, Granada was governed by Muley 
Aben Hassan. He was a prince full of warlike courage, but his 
authority was weakened by a quarrel with his son Boabdil, the 
child of his divorced wife Ayxa, who had placed himself at the 
head of a party, inconsiderable neither in numbers nor power. 
The sovereigns of Castile were not regardless of the situation of 
the Moors; they had repressed most of the domestic factions of 
their own states; they had around them a body of brave and un- 
occupied soldiers; they looked upon the infidels as a race of in- 
truders, whom it was their duty to drive beyond the sea; and they 
anxiously sought a fair occasion, to draw their swords in a cause 
which they deemed that of God and their country. This the 
impetuous character of Muley Aben Hassan was not long in af- 
fording them; and when the proud Moor had the boldness to de- 
clare, that the annual tribute to the Christian sovereigns was a 
mark of degradation to which he would no longer submit, they 
gladly prepared for the conflict, which they believed, and which 
in truth was to lead to the overthrow and expulsion of a hated 
race. 

. Here then commences The Chronicle of Fray Antonio Aga- 
pida, and we trust that the introduction which we have thus 
given, has not appeared to our readers either unnecessary or 
tedious, but that they will be the better enabled to accompany 
us while we follow the learned and pious father through his 
more minute history of subsequent events. 

After a brief but beautiful description of the city and suburbs 
of Granada, the chronicler informs us that in the year 1478, king 
Ferdinand sent Don Juan de Vera, a zealous and devout knight, 
full of ardour for the faith and loyalty forthe crown, to demand 
all arrears of tribute. The answer of the Moor was characteris- 
tic of his haughty temper. ‘Tell your sovereigns,” said he, 
‘¢that the kings of Granada, who used to pay tribute to the Cas- 
tilian crown, are dead. Our mint'at present coins nothing but 
blades of scimitars and heads of lances.”” The Spanish monarch 


only waited to hurl back the defiance thus cast at him, until he had 
effected a truce with Portugal with which he was then embroiled. 
This being effected, he turned his attention to the Moors, and 
while he aimed at nothing less than the complete extermination 
of their race, he resolved to carry on the war with cautious and 
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persevering patience, taking town after town, and fortress after 
fortress, and gradually plucking away all the supports, before he 
attempted the capital. ‘I will pick out the seeds, one by one, 
of this pomegranate,’’* said the wary Ferdinand. 

Muley Aben Hassan was not ignorant of the preparations and 
designs of his enemy. He was however confident.in his own 
resources and strength, and determined to anticipate the Chris- 
tians by striking the first blow himself. He fixed his eyes on 
Zahara, a fortress within the Spanish border, so strong as to be 
deemed impregnable—so much so indeed that it had passed into 
a proverb, throughout Spain, and a woman of forbidding and in- 
accessible virtue was called a Zahareiia. 


‘*It was in the year of our Lord one thousand four hundred and eighty-one,” 
says the Chronicle, ‘and but a night or two after the festival of the most blessed 
Nativity, that Muley Aben Hassan made his famous attack upon Zahara. The 
inhabitants of the place were sunk in profound sleep ; the very sentinel had de- 
serted his post, and sought shelter from a tempest which had raged for three 
nights in succession ; for it appeared but little probable that an enemy would be 
abroad during such an uproar of the elements. But evil spirits work best during 
a storm, (observes the worthy Antonio Agapida, ) and Muley Aben Hassan found 
such a season most suitable for his digbolical purposes. In the midst of the night, 
an uproar arose within the walls of Ther, more awful than the raging of the 
storm. A fearful alarm cry—‘the Moor! the Moor!’ resounded through the 
streets, mingled with the clash of arms, the shriek of anguish, and the shout of 
victory. Muley Aben Hassan, at the head of a powerful force, had hurried from . 
Granada, and passed unobserved through the mountains in the obscurity of the 
tempest. While the storm pelted the sentinel from his post, and howled round 
tower and battlement, the Moors had planted their scaling-ladders, and mounted 
securely, into both town and castle. The garrison was unsuspicious of danger, 
until battle and massacre burst forth within 1s very walls. It seemed to the af-. 
frighted inhabitants, as if the fiends of the air had come upon the wings of the 
wind, and possessed themselves of tower and turret. The war-cry resounded on 
every side, shout answering shout, above, below, on the battlements of the cas- 
tle, in the streets of the town,—the foe was in all parts, wrapped in obscurity, 
but acting in concert by the aid of preconcerted signals. Starting from sleep, 
the soldiers were intercepted and cut down as they rushed from their quarters ; 
or, if they escaped, they knew not where to assemble, or where to strike. 
Wherever lights appeared, the flashing scimitar was at its deadly work, and all 
who attempted resistance fell beneath its edge.” 


The struggle, it may be supposed, did not last long. Amid 
the howling of the tempest, and the shouts of the conquerors, 
the wretched inhabitants were dragged from their dwellings, 
and morning only dawned upon them to display the, extent of 
their calamity, and to show them, for the last time, their deso- 
lated home. Leaving a strong garrison in the conquered fortress, 
Muley Aben Hassan returned with a train of miserable captives 
to Granada; and entered his capital, just as the citizens were 
preparing to celebrate his victory with extraordinary rejoicings. 
They viewed his retinue, however, with other feelings than 
those of joy ; and sorrow clouded the festivities which had com- 
menced. 


* Granada is the Spanish term for pomegranate. 
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** Deep was the grief and indignation of the people at this cruel scene. Old 
men, who had experienced the calamities of warfare, anticipated coming trou- 
bles. Mothers clasped their infants to their breasts, as they beheld the al 
females of Zahara, with their children expiring in their arms. On every side, the 
accents of pity for the sufferers were mingled with execrations of the barbarity 
of the king. The preparations for festivity were neglected; and the viands, 
which were to have feasted the conquerors, were distributed among the captives. 

“The nobles and alfaquis, however, repaired to the Alhambra, to congratulate 
the king; for, whatever storms may rage in the lower regions of society, rarely 
do any clouds, but clouds of incense, rise to the awful eminence of the throne. 
in this instance, however, a voice rose from the midst of the obsequious crowd, 
that burst like thunder upon the ears of Aben Hassan. ‘Wo! wo! wo! to Gra- 
nada!’ exclaimed the voice; ‘its hour of desolation approaches. The ruins of 
Zahara will fall upon our heads; my spirit tells me that the end of our empire is 
at hand!’ All shrunk back aghast, and left the denouncer of wo standing alone 
in the centre of the hall. He was an ancient and hoary man, in the rude attire of 
a dervise. Age had withered his form without quenching the fire of his spirit, 
which glared in baleful lustre from his eyes. He was, (say the Arabian historians, ) 
one of those holy men termed santons, who pass their lives in hermitages, in 
fasting, meditation, and prayer, until they attain to the purity of saints and the 
foresight of prophets. ‘He was,’ says the indignant Fray Antonio Agapida, ‘a 
son of Belial, one of those fanatic infidels possessed by the devil, who are some- 
times permitted to predict the truth to their followers; but with the proviso, 
that their predictions shall be of no avail.’ 

“The voice of the santon resounded thnough the lofty hall of the Alhambra, 
and struck silence and awe into the crowd of courtly sycophants. Muley Aben 
Hassan alone was unmoved ; he eyed the hoary anchorite with scorn as he stood 
dauntless before him, and treated his predictions as the ravings of a maniac. The 
santon rushed from the royal presence, and, descending into the city, hurried 
through its streets and squares with frantic gesticulations. His voice was heard, 
in every part, in awful denunciation. ‘The peace is broken! the exterminating 
war is commenced. Wo! wo! wo! to Granada! its fall is at hand! desolation 
shall dwell in its palaces; its strong men shall fall beneath the sword, its children 
and maidens shall be led into captivity. Zahara is but a type of Granada!’ 

** Terror seized upon the populace, for they considered thege ravings as the 
inspirations of prophecy. They hid themselves in their dwellings, as in a time of 
general mourning ; or, if they went abroad, it was to gather together in knots in 
the streets and squares, to alarm each other with dismal foreboding’, and to curse 
the rashness and cruelty of the fierce Aben Hassan. 

‘* The Moorish monarch heeded not their murmurs. Knowing that his exploit 
must draw upon him the vengeance of the Christians, he now threw off all re- 
serve, and made attempts to surprise Castellan and Elvira, though without suc- 
cess. He sent alfaquis, also, to the Barbary powers, informing them that the 
sword was drawn, and inviting them to aid in maintaining the kingdom of Gra- 
nada, and the religion of Mahomet, against the violence of unbelievers.” 


The haughty sovereign of Castile heard of the capture of 
Zahara with indignation at being thus anticipated in the war, 


and with ie at the pretext it afforded for an immediate com- 
mencement of the most vigorous hostilities. While he was col- 


lecting an army, the chivalry of the border volunteered their 
services in what they deemed a holy conflict, and the marques 
of Cadiz, one of the most valiant of the Spanish nobles, deter- 
mined to compensate for the loss of Zahara, by the immediate 
attack and conquest of Alhama, a still larger place, considerably 
within the Moorish frontier. By dint of valour, and after a fierce 
struggle, he made himself master of the town, and at the same 
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time of a prodigious quantity of the richest booty; for in Alhama 
were collected the royal rents and tributes of the surrounding 
country. From its great strength and peculiar situation it was 
considered a place of perfect security, and indeed called the Key 
of Granada. 

When the news of this fatal event reached the city, even Aben 
Hassan felt that it was a severe retribution for his conduct at 
Zahara; and the people did not hesitate to exclaim in terms of 
bitter reproach, at the folly of their sovereign who had thus in- 
volved them in war. They called to recollection the denunciation 
of the santon. 


“His prediction seemed still to resound in every ear, and its fulfilment to be 
at hand. Nothing was heard throughout the city, but sighs and wailings. ‘Wo 
is me, Alhama!’ was in every mouth; and this ejaculation of deep sorrow and 
doleful ponveary A came to be the burthen of a plaintive ballad, which remains 
until the present day.* 

** Many aged men, who had taken refuge in Granada from other Moorish do- 
minions which had fallen into the power of the Christians, now groaned in de- 
spair at the thoughts that war was to follow them into this last retreat, to lay 
waste this pleasant land, and to bring trouble and sorrow upon their declining 

years. The women were more loud and vehement in their grief; for they be- 

eld the evils impending over their children, and what can restrain the agony of 
a mother’s heart? Many of them made their way through the halls of the Alham- 
bra into the presence of the king, weeping, and wailing, and tearing their hair. 
* Accursed be the day,’ cried they, ‘that thou hast lit the flame of war in our 
land! May the holy Prophet bear witness before Allah, that we and our children 
are innocent of this act! Upon thy head, and upon the heads of thy posterity, 
until the end of the world, rest the sin of the desolation of Zahara!’ 

** Muley Aben Hassan remained unmoved, amidst all this storm; his heart was 
hardened (observes Fray Antonio Agapida) like that of Pharaoh, to the end that, 
through his blind violence and rage, he might produce the deliverance of the 
land fom its heathen bondage. In fact, he was a bold and fearless warrior, and 
trusted soon to make this blow recoil upon the head of the enemy. He had as- 
certained that the captors of Alhama were but a handful; they were in the cen- 
tre of his dominions, within a short distance of his capital. They were deficient 
in munitions of war, and provisions for sustaining a siege. By a rapid movement, 
he might surround them with a powerful army, cut off all aid from their coun- 

en, and entrap them in the fortress they had taken. 

“To think was to act, with Muley Aben Hassan; but he was prone to act with 
too much precipitation. He immediately set forth in person, with three thousand 
horse and fifty thousand foot, and in his eagerness to arrive at the scene of ac- 
tion, would not wait to provide artillery and the various engines required in a 
siege. * The multitude of my forces,’ said he, confidently, ‘ will be sufficient to 
overwhelm the enemy.’ ” 


The assault indeed was made with all the energy and fury of 
the Moors, which were only withstood by the strength and lofti- 
ness of the walls they had themselves erected. Failing to take 
the town by storm, they turned aside the current of the stream 
which supplied it with water, and thus reduced it to the last ne- 
cessity. The brave marques of Cadiz looked forward. indeed. 


* The mournful Spanish romance of Ay de mi, Alhama! is supposed to be of 
Moorish origin, and to embody the grief of the people of Granada on this occa- 
sion. The translation of it by Lord Byron has rendered it familiar to all readers. 
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every moment to the loss of the prize he had so nobly won. His 
soldiers lay parched and panting along the battlements, no longer 
able to draw a bowstring or hurl a stone; five thousand Moors 
were constantly attempting to scale the walls, or keeping up an 
unceasing fire from a rocky height which overlooked part of the 
town; and the Christian forces, though rapidly collecting, were 
too distant, it was feared, to arrive soon enough to save their 
brethren. 

| In this emergency, an incident occurred which at once dis- 
plays the chivalrous gallantry of the age, and is a striking trait 








of individual generosity. The duke of Medina Sidonia was a : 
: powerful Spanish noble, whose domains were nearest the Moors, iy 
i | and who, from his feudal rank and power, could at any time 

bring into the field a large force of vassals and retainers. The 

duke was at this time in deadly feud with the marques of Ca- 

diz, but the wife of the beleaguered noble, relying on his mag- 

nanimity as a Christian knight, did not hesitate, in the urgency 
of her distress, to implore his powerful succour. The duke was 
far from disappointing the confidence reposed in him by the ex- 
alted matron ; he forgot at once all cause of animosity, summon- 
ed his retainers from every part of his extensive principality, 
and moreover, by appealing to their genorosity, as cavaliers of 
the true faith, obtained the voluntary aid of many of the most 
distinguished among the chivalry of Andalusia. Muley Aben 
Hassan, aware of the approaching relief, made another despe- 
rate attack on the fortress, but was repulsed with considerable 
loss, and even attacked in the rear by the vanguard of the Chris- 
tian army. He saw at once that all further effort was vain; that to 
linger longer, would be to place himself between two enemies ; 
and as the standards of the duke of Sidonia were emerging from 
the defiles above Alhama, he began his march towards Granada. 





** When the inhabitants of Alhama,” says Fray Antonio, ** beheld their ene- 
mies retreating on one side, and their friends advancing on the other, they utter- 
ed shouts of joy and hymns of thanksgiving, for it was a sudden relief from pre- 
sent death. Harassed by several weeks of incessant vigil and fighting, suffering 
from scarcity of provisions and almost continual thirst, they resembled skeletons 
rather than living men. It was a noble and gracious sight to behold the meet- 
ing of those two ancient foes, the duke of Medina Sidonia and the marques of 
Cadiz. When the marques beheld his magnanimous deliverer approaching, he 
melted into tears: all past animosities only gave the greater poignancy to pre- 
sent feelings of gratitude and admiration ; they clasped each other in their arms, 
and from that time forward were true and cordial friends. 

** While this generous scene took place between the two commanders, a sor- 
did contest arose among their troops. The soldiers who had come to the rescue, 
claimed a portion of the spoils of Alhama: and so violent was the dispute, that 
both parties seized their arms. The duke of Medina Sidonia interfered, and set- 
a tled the question with his characteristic magnanimity. He declared that the 
| F spoil belonged to those who had captured the city. * We have taken the field,’ 
said he, ‘only for honour, for religion, and for the rescue of our countrymen and 
fellow-christians ; and the success of our enterprise is a sufficient and a glorious 
| reward, If we desire booty, there are sufficient Moorish cities yet to be taken, 
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to enrich us all.’ The soldiers were convinced by the frank and chivalrous rea- 
soning of the duke ; they replied to his speech by acclamations, and the tran- 
sient broil was happily appeased. 

** The marchioness of Cadiz, with the forethought of a loving wife, had dis- 
—— her major domo with the army, with a large supply of provisions. Ta- 

les were immediately spread beneath the tents, where the marques gave a ban- 
quet to the duke and the cavaliers who had accompanied him, and nothing but 
hilarity prevailed in this late scene of suffering and death. 

‘* A garrison of fresh troops was left in Alhama ; and the veterans who had so 
valiantly captured and maintained it, returned to their homes, burthened with 
precious booty. The marques and duke, with their confederate cavaliers, repair- 
ed to Antiquera, where they were received with great distinction by the king, 
who honoured the marques of Cadiz with signal marks of favour. The duke thea 
accompanied his late enemy, but now most zealous and grateful friend, the mar- 
ques of Cadiz, to his own town of Marchena, where he received the reward of 
his generous conduct, in the thanks and blessings of the marchioness. The mar- 
ques celebrated a sumptuous feast, in honour of his guest ; for a day and night, 
his palace was thrown open, and was the scene of continual revel and festivity. 
When the duke departed for his estates at St. Lucar, the marques attended him 
for some distance on his journey ; and when they separated, it was as the parting 
scene of brothers. Such was the noble spectacle exhibited to the chivalry of 
Spain, by these two illustrious rivals. Each reaped universal renown from the 
part he had performed in the campaign; the marques, from having surprised and 
captured one of the most important and formidable fortresses of the kingdom of 
Granada ; and the duke, from having subdued his deadliest foe, by a great act of 
magnanimity.” 

We have already alluded to the dissension that existed be- 
tween Muley Aben Hassan, and Boabdil, surnamed e/ Chico or 
the younger, the son of the sultana Ayxa la Horra. The vigour 
and power of the old king, had hitherto been fully adequate to 
repress all attempts at open rebellion, but the reverses of the 
war and the dangers which were dreaded from its continu- 
ance, sensibly affected the turbulent and uncertain tempers of the 
Moors, and thus gave strength to the secret party which had 
been formed, by the intriguing sultana, to support the youthful 
monarch. Taking advantage of a temporary absence of Aben 
Hassan from Granada, the conspirators seized upon the fortresses 
and gates of the city, repulsed successfully an attack of the sul- 
tan on his return, compelled him to take refuge in Malaga, and 
placed, at least for a time, his triumphant son on the throne of 
the Alhambra. Thus commenced the feuds which aided the Chris- 
tians in their conquest; the Moors became divided into hostile 
and implacable factions, and their ruin was more accelerated by 
fierce contests of internal than foreign foes. 

Finding the rebellious party too strong to be easily over- 
thrown, the old sultan determined to await a more favoura- 
ble opportunity for repairing his domestic wrongs, and in the 
meantime, from his strong hold in Malaga, to pursue a more 
patriotic warfare against the Christians. He commenced his 
career, with a bold foray into the broad dutchy of Medina Sido- 
nia, one of the richest and most fertile districts of southern Spain. 
Taking the people by surprise, he seized an immense booty, re- 
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venged himself on the duke who had foiled him at Alhama, and 
driving before him immense flocks and herds, marched back tri- 
umphantly to Malaga. 

The pride of the Andalusian chivalry was sorely mortified at 
the successful incursion of the Moors, and they determined on 
immediate retaliation. The marques of Cadiz, the adelantado 
of Andalusia, the count of Cifuentes bearer of the royal standard, 
the master of Santiago, and Don Alonzo de Aguilar* brother of 
the famous Gonsalvo de Cordova, with many cavaliers of note, 
hastened to take part in the enterprise. They assembled in the 
old warlike city of Antiquera, and twenty-seven hundred horse, 
and several companies of foot, comprising the very flower of 
Christian knighthood, set forth to inflict signal vengeance on the 
fierce and hoary infidel. Bold, impetuous, and confident of suc- 
cess, the gallant band determined to attack him in his den, and 
rushed through the mountainous region near Malaga, called the 
Axarquia, to terminate their foray by a brilliant assault upon that 
rich, and as they learned, weakly defended city. 


** Never,” says Fray Antonio Agapida, *‘ did a more gallant and self-confident 
little army tread the earth. It was composed of men full of health and vigour, to 
whom war was a pastime and delight. They had spared no expense in their 
equipments, for never was the pomp of war carried toa higher pitch than among 
the proud chivalry of Spain. Cased in armour richly inlaid and embossed, deck- 
ed with rich surcoats and waving plumes, and superbly mounted on Andalusian 
steeds, they pranced out of Antiquera with banners flying, and their various de- 
vices and armorial bearings ostentatiously displayed; and in the confidence of 
their hopes, promised the inhabitants to enrich them with the spoils of Malaga. 

**In the rear of this warlike pageant, followed a peaceful band, intent upon 
profiting by the anticipated victories. They were not the customary wretches 
that hover about armies to plunder and strip the dead, but goodly and substan- 
tial traders from Seville, Cordova, and other-cities of traffic. They rode sleek 
mules, and were clad in goodly raiment, with long leathern purses at their gir- 
dies, well filled with pistoles and other golden coin. ‘They had heard of the 
spoils wasted by the soldiery at the capture of Alhama, and were provided with 

s to buy up the jewels and precious stones, the vessels of gold and silver, 
and the rick silks and cloths, that should form the plunder of Malaga. The proud 
cavaliers eyed these sons of traffic with great disdain, but permitted them to fol- 
low for the convenience of the troops, who might otherwise be overburthened 
with booty.” 


These proceedings of the Christians were not disregarded by 
their enemies. The garrison of Malaga was commanded by a 
celebrated warrior, Muley Abdallah, brother of the sultan, and 
surnamed El Zagal or the valiant. Suspecting the design of the 
enemy, he stirred up the peasantry of the mountains, and pre- 
oy himself, with what forces he could collect, to attack the 

old adventurers among the fastnesses in which they so rashly 
entangled themselves. The Christians indeed soon found cause 


* Many valiant exploits of this celebrated knight are recorded in the chroni- 
cle, but he is probably best known to our readers, from the beautiful ballad on 
his death, so sumply and admirably translated by Dr. Percy. 
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to repent their folly; ignorant of the country, they plunged into 
defiles, where they were attacked without chance of defence, by 
the Moorish peasants assembled on the precipices; and when 
they attempted either to advance or retreat, they were thrown 
into confusion, separated from each other, and galled on all sides 
by their fierce and exulting foes. While in this desperate situa- 
tion, they heard a new cry resounding along the valleys. ‘El 
Zagal! El Zagal!’’ echoed from cliff to cliff. “What cry is 
that,’’ said the master of Santiago. “It is the war-cry of the 
Moorish general,” said an old soldier; “ he must be coming in 
person with the troops of Malaga.” *‘‘ Let us die then,” replied 
the knight, ‘‘ making a road with our hearts, since we cannot 
with our swords. Let us scale the mountain, and sell our lives 
dearly, instead of staying here to be tamely butchered.’’ Brave- 
ly indeed, and long, did the Christian cavaliers sustain the un- 
equal conflict; and if gallantry and courage could have repaired 
their rashness, they might have been saved on that fatal day. 
Above all, the marques of Cadiz, who had at first, but in vain, 
opposed the rash and hasty foray, and his friend Don Alonzo de 
Aguilar, fought with more than knightly valour, and tried every 
expedient which skill and prudence could suggest, to extricate 
the miserable remnant of their troops. <A trusty guide at length 
pointed out a new path over the mountain, which they deter- 
mined to attempt; but unfortunately, in the darkness and confu- 
sion, the bands were separated from each other. 


** When the marques attained the summit, he looked around for his eompa- 
nions in arms; but they were no longer following him, and there was no trumpet 
to summon them. It was a consolation to the marques, however, that his bro- 
thers, and several of his relations, with a number of his retainers, were still with 
him: he called his brothers by name, and their replies gave comfort to his heart. 
His guide now led the way into another valley, where he would be less exposed 
to danger: when he had reached the bottom of it, the marques paused to collect 
his scattered followers, and to give time for his fellow-commanders to rejoin him. 
Here he was suddenly assailed by the troops of El Zagal, aided by the mountain- 
eers from the cliffs. The Christians, exhausted and terrified, lost all presence of 
mind: most of them fled, and were either slain or taken captive. The marques 
and his valiant brothers, with a few tried friends, made a stout resistance. His 
horse was killed under him; his brothers, Don Diego and Don Lope, with his 
two nephews Don Lorenzo and Don Manuel, were one by one swept from his 
side, either transfixed with darts and lances by the soldiers of El Zagal, or crush- 
ed by stones from the heights. The marques was a veteran warnor, and had 
been in many a bloody battle ; but never before had’ death fallen so thick and 
close around him. When he saw his remaining brother, Don Beltram, struck out 
of his saddle by a fragment of a rock, and his horse running wildly about with- 
out his rider, he gave a cry of anguish, and stood bewildered and aghast. A few 
faithful followers surrounded him, and entreated him to fly for his life. He would 
still have remained, to have shared the fortunes of his friend Don Alonzo de 
Aguilar, and his other companions in arms; but the forces of E! Zagal were be- 
tween him and them, and death was whistling by on every wind. Reluctantly, 
therefore, he consented to fly. Another horse was brought him, his faithful ada- 
lid guided him by one of the steepest paths, which lasted for four leagues ; the 
enemy still hanging on his traces, and thinning the scanty ranks of his followers. 
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At length the marques reached the extremity of the mountain defiles, and, with 
a haggard remnant of his men, escaped by dint of hoof to Antiquera.” 


Great was the number of prisoners, and rich the spoils which 
the Moors carried to Malaga, after this fierce and unequal battle. 
War-horses, standards, and armour, filled the streets of the city, 
and the merchants who had hoped to profit by victory, could 
only redeem themselves from the consequences of defeat, by 
enormous ransoms. All Andalusia mourned over the calamity 
which had befallen her bravest sons, and the fatal scene of con- 
flict was called La Cuesta de la Matanza—the hill of the mas- 
sacre,—a name it still retains. 

The exultation of the infidels was in proportion to the lamen- 
tation of the Christians. When the people of Granada heard of 
the glorious success of the monarch they had expelled, and be- 
held the listlessness of their more youthful sovereign, the natural 
fickleness of their character led them to regret the change they 
had made. It was murmured that their king preferred the luxu- 
rious indolence of the Alhambra, to the rough forays among the 
mountains, which were the delight and glory of his father. Bo- 
abdil himself was not insensible to this; and he determined, by 
striking also a signal blow, to render the throne of Granada as 
famous as that of Malaga. He immediately assembled his forces 
at Loxa, a town near the borders, and consulting with his father- 
in-law Ali Atar, an old Moorish warrior of uncommon bravery 
and skill, determined to attack without delay the fortress of Lu- 
cena. The most illustrious and valiant of the Moorish nobility 
flocked to the standard of the youthful king; his mother, the sul- 
tana Ayxa la Horra armed him for the field; and all around re- 
joiced, except his beautiful consort Morayma, who could not re- 
press the sad forebodings that filled her heart, and who long 
watched with tearful eyes, from the towers of her palace, the 
glittering standards which she never expected again to behold. 

The mournful presage proved but too true. The count de 
Cabra, a brave Spaniard, no sooner heard of the attempt against 
Lucena, than collecting all the troops of the surrounding district, 
he marched to its aid. In concert with the garrison, he made a 
desperate attack on the besiegers, and eventually defeated them 
with great slaughter. Old Ali Atar was slain, Boabdil taken 
prisoner, and the scattered remnant of the late powerful army 
fled back with precipitation to Loxa and Granada. 


‘The sentinels,” says the chronicle, “looked out from the watch-towers of 
Loxa, along the valley of the Xenel, which passes through the mountains of Al- 
garingo. They looked to behold the king returning in triumph, at the head of 
his shining host, laden with the spoil of the unbeliever. They looked to behold 
the standard of their warlike idol, the fierce Ali Atar, borne by the chivalry of 
Loxa, ever foremost in the wars of the border. . 

‘*In the evening of the 21st of April, they descried a single horseman urging 
his faltering steed along the banks of the Xenel. As he drew near, they perceiv- 
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ed, by the flash of arms, that he was a warrior; and on nearer approach, by the 
richness of his armour and the caparison of his steed, they knew him to be a 
warrior of rank. 

** He reached Loxa, faint and aghast; his Arabian courser covered with foam, 
and dust, and blood, panting and s ring with fatigue, and gashed with 
wounds. Having brought his master in safety, he sunk down and died before the 
gate of the city. The soldiers at the gate gathered round the cavalier, as he 
stood mute and melancholy by his expiring steed: they knew him to be the gal- 
lant Cidi Caleb, nephew of the chief alfaqui of the Albaycin of Granada. When 
the people of Loxa beheld this noble cavalier, thus alone, haggard and dejected, 
their hearts were filled with fearful forebodings. 

** « Cavalier,’ said they, ‘ how fares it with the king and army ” 

** He cast his hand mournfully towards the land of the Christians. ‘ There 
ow lie!’ exclaimed he. ‘The heavens have fallen upon them. All are lost! all 

ead!” 

**Upon this, there was a great cry of consternation among the people, and 
loud wailings of women: for the flower of the youth of Loxa were with the 
army. 

An old Moorish soldier, scarred in many a border battle, stood leaning on his 
lance by the gateway. ‘ Where is Ali Atar’? demanded he, eagerly. ‘If he lives, 
the army cannot be lost.’ 

‘**I saw his turban cleaved by the Christian sword,’ replied Cidi Caleb. ‘ His 
body is floating in the Xenel.’ 

**When the soldier heard these words, he smote his breast and threw dust 
upon his head ; for he was an old follower of Ali Atar. 

‘** The noble Cidi Caleb gave himself no repose, but, mounting another steed, 
hastened to carry the disastrous tidings to Granada. As he passed through the 
villages and hamlets, he spread sorrow around; for their chosen men had follow- 
ed the king to the wars. 

** When he entered the gates of Granada, and announced the loss of the king 
and army, a voice of horror went throughout the city. Every one thought but of 
his own share in the general calamity, and crowded round the bearer of ill tidings. 
One asked after a father, another after a brother, some after a lover, and many a 
mother after her son. His replies were still of wounds and death. To one he 
replied, ‘1 saw thy father pierced with a lance, as he defended the person of the 
king.’ To another, ‘ Thy brother fell wounded under the hoofs of the horses; but 
there was no time to aid him, for the Christian cavalry were upon us.’ To an- 
other, ‘ I saw the horse of thy lover, covered with blood, and galloping without 
his rider.’ To another, ‘ Thy son fought by my side, on the banks of the Xenel: 
we were surrounded by the enemy, and driven into the stream. 1 heard him ery 
upon Allah, in the midst of the waters: when I reached the other bank, he was 
no longer by my side.’ 

** The noble Cidi Caleb passed on, leaving all Granada in lamentation: he urg- 
ed his steed up the steep avenue of trees and fountains that leads to the Alham- 
bra, nor stopped until he arrived before the gate of Justice. Ayxa, the mother 
of Boabdil, and Morayma, his beloved and tender wife, had daily watched from 
the tower of the Gomeres, to behold his triumphant return. Who shall describe 
their affliction, when they heard the tidings of Cidi Caleb? The sultana Ayxa 
spake not much, but sate as one entranced in wo. Every now and then a deep 
sigh burst forth, but she raised her eyes to heaven: ‘It is the will of Allah!’ said 
she, and with these words endeavoured to repress the agonies of a mother’s sor- 
row. The tender Morayma threw herself on the earth, and gave way to the full 
turbulence of her feelings, bewailing her husband and her father. The high- 
minded Ayxa rebuked the violence of her grief: ‘ Moderate these transports, my 
daughter,’ said she ; ‘remember magnanimity should be the attribute o | aw 
it becomes not them to give way to clamorous sorrow, like common and vulgar 
minds.’ But Morayma could only deplore her loss, with the anguish of a tender 
woman. She shut herself up in her mirador, and gazed all day, with streaming 
eyes, upon the vega. Every object before her recalled the causes of her afflic- 
tion, The river Xenel, which ran shining amidst the groves and gardens, was 
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same on whose banks had perished her father, Ali Atar ; before her lay the 
pr hres ahem il had departed, in martial state, surrounded 
Ever and anon, she would burst into an agony of grief. 
my father!’ she would exclaim; ‘the river runs smiling before me, that 
covers thy mangled remains: who will gather them to an honoured tomb, in 
the land of the unbeliever ? And thou, oh Boabdil, light of my eyes! joy of my 
 taggge be ! wo the day and wo the hour, that I saw thee depart from 
road by which thou hast ote genes + a will it be 


eres. wern! the mewntein thou traversed hies like a cloud in 
distance, and all beyond it is darkness.’ 


minstrels were summoned to assuage the sorrows of the queen ; 
they attuned their instruments to cheerful strains; but in a little while the an- 
guish of their hearts prevailed, and turned their songs to lamentations. 

** * Beautiful G !? they exclaimed, ‘ how is thy glory faded! The Vivar- 
rambla no longer echoes to the tramp of steed and sound of trumpet ; no longer 
is it crowded with thy youthful nobles, eager to display their prowess in the 
tourney and the festive tilt of reeds. Alas! the flower of thy chivalry lies low in 
a foreign land! the soft note of the lute is no longer heard in thy moonlight 
streets; the lively castanet is silent upon thy hills; and the graceful dance of the 
Zambra is no more seen beneath thy bowers. Behold the Alhambra is forlorn 
and desolate ! in vain do the orange and myrtle breathe their perfumes into its 
silken chambers ; in vain does the nightingale sing within its groves; in vain are 
its marble halls refreshed by the sound of fountains and the gush of limpid rills. 


? 
i 


ose halls: the light 


“ Thus all Granada, say the Arabian chroniclers, gave itself up to lamentation: 
there was nothing but the voice of wailing, from the palace to the cottage. All 
joined to deplore their youthful monarch, cut down in the freshness and promise 
of his youth; many feared that the prediction of the astrologers was about to be 
fulfilled, and that the downfal of the kingdom would follow the death of Boabdil; 
while all declared, that had he survived, he was the very sovereign calculated to 
restore the realm to its ancient prosperity and glory.” 

The natural result of the captivity and misfortunes of Boabdil, 
was the return of power and popularity to his father. Muley 
Aben Hassan was received with acclamation at Granada, and he 
wisely permitted the sultana Ayxa to remain unmolested in the 
quarter of the Albaycin, although when it was known that her 
son was merely a captive and not dead, she still proclaimed him 
the lawful tenant of the throne. In the mean time Ferdinand 
and Isabella greatly rejoiced in the fortunate result of the battle 
of Lucena. They heaped upon the count de Cabra new honours 
and unbounded thanks. They were well aware of the value of 
the prize he had won for them; they forgot all the disasters 
which had ,befallen the Ci:ristian arms; and only looked for- 
ward to the speedy termination of the war. They were some- 


- what at a loss to decide on the course to be pursued towards the 


royal prisoner; but on deliberation, the wary Castilian deemed 
the most prudent policy to be that, which should fan the fire 
that had already begun to consume the entrails of his enemies, 
and aid the Spanish arms by continuing the fierce contest be- 
tween the rival kings. He therefore, with all the semblance of 
magnanimity, offered his freedom to Boabdil; and the captive 
prince did not refuse to accept it, even with the condition that 
he should hold the crown of Granada as a vassal of Castile, pay 
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an annual tribute, and grant a safe passage through his towns 
to the Spanish soldiers. Muley Aben Hassan, however, was 
not disposed to relinquish the advantage he had gained. He re- 
pulsed his son vigorously, on his attempting to return to Grana- 
da; forced him to fix his residence at the town of Almeria; caused 
him to be denounced by the priests as an apostate ; and made im- 
mediate preparations for a foray against the Christians, in which 
he hoped to repair the losses of Lucerna, and thus to fix the 
populace more strongly in his favour. ‘* Allah Achbar!”’ ex- 
claimed he, ‘‘ God is great; but a successful inroad into the coun- 
try of the unbelievers, will make more converts to my cause 
than a thousand texts of the Koran, expounded by ten thousand 
alfaquis.”’ Fortune however did not always prove equally pro- 
pitious: though the army despatched by the sultan was composed 
of his best troops, and commanded by Bexir, the gray and erafty 
aleayde of Malaga, and Hamet el Zegri, aleayde of Ronda, both 
famous for their impetuous courage and warlike skill, it was de- 
feated with great slaughter at Lopera, and the Christians prided 
themselves on having avenged their companions who had fallen 
in the mountains of Axarquia. Among the spoils indeed of the 
slain and captive Moors, they recovered much whieh had been 
taken in that unfortunate conflict, and their exultation was 
blended with melancholy recollections as they viewed the sad 
trophies of that disastrous day. The good marques of Cadiz, who 
as usual was among the boldest in the battle, discovered the very 
war-horse which had belonged to his slaughtered brother Bel- 
tram. He laid his hand upon the mane, and gazed upon the 
empty saddle. “Ay de mi! mi hermano!’ (wo is me! my bro- 
ther!) broke from his lips; and the bitterness of his sorrow was 
only assuaged when he looked round on the heaps of slain, and 
felt that his brother was not unrevenged. 

The marques, determining to follow up his success, attacked 
Zahara, which had remained in possession of the Moors, since 
its first capture at the commencement of the war; and made him- 
self master of it after a violent resistance by the garrison. His 
bold and adventurous spirit kindled anew in the Christian eava- 
liers the desire to distinguish themselves in this holy warfare, 
Before their enemies had time to recover, they rushed across 
the border, desolated the fine vega of Malaga up to the very 
walls of the city, took the strong fortresses of Allora and Sete- 
nil, and even ventured to lay waste the country and burn the 
villages as far as the suburbs of Granada itself. 

Old Muley Aben Hassan, already bowed down by infirmity 
and years, was overwhelmed with dismay at the triumph of the 
Christians. He suffered the cares of sovereignty to devolve upon 
his brother El Zagal, who had distinguished himself already as 
a warrior, and especially in the massacre of the Spanish chivalry 
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among the mountains of Axarquia. A bold soldier, he determined 
at once to carry on the war against the Spaniards vigorously 
but with caution, and also to endeavour to unite the Moors in 
one common cause, by the capture or death of Boabdil, the rival 
a This prince, since his release from captivity, had 
passed his days in indolence within the walls of Almeria; he re- 
fused to listen either to the murmurs of his subjects or the re- 
monstrances of his high spirited mother; and when El Zagal 
appeared before the town, the garrison willingly transferred their 
allegiance to a braver warrior. El Zagal at once made his way 
to the citadel to seize his wretched nephew. 


** He rushed through the apartments of the Alcazar, but he sought in vain for 
Boabdil. He found the sultana Ayxa la Herra in one of the saloons, with Ben 
Ahagete, a younger brother of the monarch, a valiant Abencerrage, and several 
attendants, who rallied round them to protect them. ‘ Where is the traitor Bo- 
abdil” exclaimed El Zagal. ‘I know no traitor more perfidious than thyself,’ 
exclaimed the intrepid sultana; ‘and I trust my son is in safety, to take ven- 
— on thy treason.” The rage of El Zagal was without bounds, when he 
earnt that his intended victim had escaped. In his fury he slew the prince Ben 
Ahagete, and his followers fell upon and massacred the Abencerrage and attend- 
ants. As to the proud sultana, she was borne away prisoner, and loaded with re- 
vilings, as having upheld her son in his rebellion, and fomented a civil war. 

*€ The unfortunate Boabdil had been apprized of his danger by a faithful sol- 
dier, just in time to make his escape. Throwing himself on one of the fleetest 
horses in his stables, and followed by a handful of adherents, he had galloped 
in the confusion out of the gates of Almeria. Several of the cavalry of El Za- 
gal, who were stationed without the walls, perceived his flight, and attempted 
to pursue him; their horses were jaded with travel, and he soon left them far 
behind. But, whither was he to fly? Every fortress and castle in the kingdom of 
Granada was closed against him; he knew not whom among the Moors to 
trust, for they had been taught to detest him as a traitor and an apostate. He had 
no alternative but to seek refuge among the Christians, his hereditary enemies. 
With a heavy heart, he turned his horse’s head towards Cordova. He had to 
lurk, like a fugitive, through a part of his own dominions; nor did he feel him- 
self secure, until he had passed the frontier, and beheld the mountain barrier of 
his country towering behind him. Then it was that he became conscious of his 
humiliating state—a fugitive from his throne, an outcast from his nation, a kin 
without a kingdom. He smote his breast, in an agony of grief: ‘ Evil indeed,’ 
on, he, ‘ was the day of my birth, and truly was [ named El Zogoybi the 
unlucky.’ 

ss a the gates of Cordova with downcast countenance, and with a 
train of but forty followers. The sovereigns were absent; but the cavaliers of 
Andalusia manifested that sympathy in the misfortunes of the monarch, that be- 
comes men of lofty and chivalrous souls. They received him with great distinc- 
tion, attended him with the utmost courtesy, and he was honourably entertained 
by the civil and military commanders of that ancient city. 

**1n the meantime, El Zagal put a new alcayde over Almeria, to govern in the 
name of his brother; and, having strongly garrisoned the place, he repaired to 
Malaga, where an attack of the Christians was apprehended. The young monarch 
being driven out of the land, and the old monarch blind and bed-ridden, El Za- 
gal, at the head of the armies, was virtually the sovereign of Granada. The peo- 

le were pleased with having a new idol to look up to, and a new name to shout 
forth; and El Zagal was hailed with acclamations, as the main hope of the na- 
tion.” 


King Ferdinand commenced the campaign of 1485 with an 
army of nine thousand cavalry and twenty thousand infantry. 
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He immediately laid siege to Coin and Cartama, two strong for- 
tresses which opened the road to Malaga, and after considerable 
resistance made himself master of them. These conquests were 
speedily followed by the more important one of Randa, and be- 
fore the close of the expedition, the Christians were in possession 
of no less than seventy-two places of strength, taken from the 
Moors. These advantages, it is true, were not gained without 
several reverses, for E] Zagal was a bold and desperate soldier, 
and added to an implacable hatred of the Christians, a certain 
knowledge that it was only by brave resistance and occasional 
successes that he could maintain himself on the throne he had 
won. On this throne indeed he now believed he was permanently 
settled, for old Muley Aben Hassan had died, probably weighed 
down by age and misfortune, though certainly not without sur- 
mises little honourable to his brother. Boabdil el Chico too, the 
fugitive king, still continued at Cordova, existing on the cool 
courtesy and meagre friendship of Ferdinand, which had waned 
exceedingly ever since his guest had ceased to have any influence 
among the Moors. 

So inconstant however was the spirit of this people, that the 
popularity of El Zagal soon began to decline, and the party of 
his nephew and rival, taking advantage of the circumstance, en- 
deavoured to bring about his return. While the inhabitants 
of Granada were in a tumult of deliberation relative to their 
sovereigns, they were astonished at the sudden appearance, in 
their assembly, of the same wild and melancholy santon who 
had foretold so truly the misfortunes that were to follaw the cap- 
ture of Zahara. He had long dwelt in a cave among the heights 
which overhang the Darro; and his haggard appearance, solitary 
life, and deep enthusiastic tone, gave double weight and sanctity 
to his prophecies, ‘* Beware, oh Moslems!” exclaimed he, “ of 
men who are eager to govern, yet are unable to protect. Why 
slaughter each other for El Chico or El Zagal? Let your kings 
renounce their contests and unite for the salvation of Granada, 
or let them be deposed,”? The people heard the words of the 
santon as if they were an oracle; the old men and the nobles 
consulted together, and it was finally determined to divide the 
kingdom between the rivals, giving Granada, Malaga, Almeria, 
Almunecar, and their dependencies to El Zagal, and the residue 
to El Chico, who was to select Loxa as his capital. Boabdil 
consented to the arrangement, and repaired at once to Loxa. 
Determined to avoid war if possible, he informed Ferdinand, 
that he still adhered to the treaty they had made; that he held 
himself a vassal of the Castilian crown; and that he would 
grant free passage for his troops, to pursue the war against 
El Zagal. But Ferdinand listened not to his professions; he 
needed him only as an ingtrument to create civil discard; he 
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now told him that his agreement with the usurper had destroyed 
all claims on his indulgence; and he determined to pursue the 
war against the whole remnant of the Moorish race. 

The Castilian sovereign opened the next campaign with still 
greater splendour than the last; twelve thousand cavalry and 
forty thousand foot assembled at Cordova in the month of May; 
the proudest of the Spanish nobles, with their gorgeous equipages 
and long trains of vassals, were seen day after day entering the 
gates of the ancient city, or encamping beneath its walls; the 
chivalry of Christendom hastened from distant parts to signalize 
themselves in the holy cause; Gaston du Leon, seneschal of 
' Toulouse, brought with him many valiant cavaliers of France ; 
and beneath the broad banner of St. George, the earl of Rivers, 
brother-in-law of king Henry VII., led the knights, archers and 
yeomanry of England. 

***It was a glorious spectacle,’ says Fray Antonio Agapida, ‘to behold this 
pompous pageant issuing forth from Cordova, the pennons and devices of the 
proudest houses of Spain, with those of gallant stranger knights fluttering above 
a sea of crests and plumes ; to see it slowly moving with flash of helm, and cui- 
rass, and buckler, across the ancient bridge, and reflected in the waters of the 
Guadalquiver, while the neigh of steed and blast of trumpet vibrated in the air, 
and resounded to the distant mountains. But, above all,’ concludes the good fa- ‘ 
ther, with his accustomed zeal, ‘it was triumphant to behold the standard of the fm 
faith every where displayed, and to reflect that this was no worldly-minded army, 
intent upon some temporal scheme of ambition or revenge; but a Christian host, 


bound on a crusade to extirpate the vile seed of Mahomet from the land, and to 
extend the pure dominion of the church.’ ” 


The first object of attack was the city of Loxa itself. It was 
valiantly defended by Boabdil and the fierce Hamet el Zegri, 
but after many desperate sallies, they were forced to capitulate ; 
the king was suffered to retire to Priego, a town about three 
leagues distant, and Ferdinand, particularly elated at the capture 
of a place where he had been formerly defeated, immediately 
repaired it and placed a strong garrison within its walls. The 
chronicler records many feats of prodigious valour which were 
performed by the assembled chivalry of various lands, in this 
celebrated siege, and dwells particularly on the bravery and 
prowess of the English. Of their leader the earl ef Rivers, he 
relates an anecdote trifling enough in itself, but deriving in the 
eyes of the worthy jesuit wonderful interest, from the royal con- 
descension and pious wit of which it was the cause. The ear! lost 
two teeth in the battle, and the Castilian sovereign did not deem 
it beneath the dignity of his rank to visit and console his dis- 
) tinguished ally on so great a loss. Flattered by the commisera- 
‘g tion of the sovereign, the pious and gallant noble promptly re- 
: plied, that he gave thanks to God and the holy virgin for being 
thus honoured by a visit from the most potent king in Christen- 
| dom ; that he accepted with all gratitude his gracious consolation 

for the loss of his teeth, though he held it little to lose two teeth 
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in the service of God, who had given him all—‘‘a speech”’ says 
Fray Antonio Agapida ‘full of most courtly wit and Christian 
piety; and one only marvels that it should have been made by a 
native of an island so far distant from Castile.” 

The conquest of Loxa was but the precursor of still more im- 
portant advantages. Pursuing their triumphant: career, and 
searcely opposed by El Zagal, who was afraid .to leave the 
capital on account of the domestic feuds which his presence 
only could repress, the Christians took Illora, Moclin, and all 
the strong places on the western frontier, and closed the cam- 
paign by ravaging the vega up to the very walls of Granada 
itself. 

Ferdinand determined to commence that of 1487 with bold- 
er plans than he had hitherto adopted. As yet the war had 
been little more than a succession of brilliant but brief exploits, 
such as sudden forays and wild skirmishes among the mountains, 
or the capture of castles, fortresses, and frontier towns. He 
now resolved however, to reduce larger places, to subdue effec- 
tually the surrounding country, and thus to force the surrender 
of Granada; and he was the more induced speedily to adopt 
this course, as the Mahometan sovereigns of the East had of late 
displayed intentions of coming to the aid of their Spanish bre- 
thren. This circumstance served to awaken new ardour in the 
bosom of all Christian knights, and so zealously did they respond 
to the summons of the Castilian king, that when he marched out 
of Cordova, on the eve of Palm Sunday, he had an army of 
twenty thousand cavalry and fifty thousand foot, the flower of 
Spanish warriors, led by the bravest of Spanish cavaliers. Fer- 
dinand determined to commence the war by the capture of the 
towns on the sea board, by which he would deprive the Moors 
of one of their most abundant sources of wealth and supplies, as 
well as cut off the possibility of external aid. Marching rapidly 
across the mountains, he began by the siege of Velez Malaga, the 
conquest of which was deemed necessary before attacking the 
redoubtable city of Malaga itself; and the lovely situation of the 
town, at the upper end of a valley of amazing fertility and beau- 
ty, inspired the hardy soldiers as they encamped in it with new 
desires for conquest, and presented fresh prospects of booty. 

KE] Zagal no sooner heard of the incursion of the Christians, 
than leaving Granada, even at the risk of enabling Boabdil to 
seize the throne, he marched with all the forces he could collect, 
and made a bold and sudden attack on the enemy. He failed 
however to take them by surprise ; was defeated with considera- 
ble slaughter ; and the town beholding the destruction of the aid 
on which it had relied, was forced to surrender. El Zagal, as 
he had indeed anticipated, found the gates of the capital closed 
against an unsuecessful king; the banner of his rival floated on 
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the tower of the Alhambra; and he was forced to fix his resi- 
dence at Guadix, a city within a few leagues of Granada. 

Having made every necessary arrangement for the govern- 
ment and security of his new conquest and the surrounding coun- 
try, Ferdinand turned his attention to the great object of his 
campaign, the reduction of Malaga. This indeed was a matter 
of no ordinary difficulty, for the garrison was brave and nume- 
rous; the common people were active, hardy and resolute; and 
above all, its commander was the famous Hamet el Zegri, former 
aleayde of Ronda, a prudent, fierce, and enterprising soldier, of 
indomitable courage, and unrelenting in his hatred to the Chris- 
tian name. In vain was the fidelity of this chief attempted by 
offers of unbounded wealth; in vain were proposals of surrender 
on the most advantageous terms repeatedly made; in vain were 
batteries erected on every side—nothing could quell his proud 
spirit. 

**<It was a glorious and delectable sight,’ observes Fray Antonio Agapida, 
‘to behold this infidel city thus surrounded by sea and land by a mighty Chris- 
tian force. Every mound in its circuit was, as it were, a little city of tents, bear- 
ing the standard of some renowned Catholic warrior. Beside the warlike ships 
and galleys which lay before the place, the sea was covered with innumerable 
sails, passing and repassing, appearing and disappearing, being engaged in bring- 
ing supplies for the subsistence of the army. It seemed a vast spectacle contrived 
to recreate the eye, did not the vollying bursts of flame and smoke from the 
ships, which seemed to lie asleep on the quiet sea, and the thunder of ordnance 
from camp and city, from tower and battlement, tell the deadly warfare that was 

ng. 

**¢ At night, the scene was far more direful than in the day. The cheerful 
light of the sun was gone; there was nothing but the flashes of artillery, or the 
baleful gleams of combustibles thrown into the city, and the conflagration of the 
houses. The fire kept up from the Christian batteries was incessant ; there were 
seven great lombards in particular, called The Seven Sisters of Ximenes, which 
did tremendous execution. The Moorish ordnance replied in thunder from the 
walls; Gibralfaro was wrapped in volumes of smoke, rolling about its base; and 
Hamet el Zegri and his Gomeres looked out with triumph upon the tempest of 
war they had awakened. Truly they were so many demons incarnate,’ concludes 
the pious Fray Antonio Agapida, ‘ who were permitted by Heaven to enter into 
and possess this infidel city for its perdition.’ ” 

Week after week did this siege continue, the Christians using 
every means of attack which ingenuity and valour could devise, 
and the fierce Hamet el Zegri seeming to derive new courage 
from the lessening numbers, and increasing sufferings of his gar- 
rison, and fresh hopes from every sally and conflict with his 
enemies. Famine, however, and the protracted dangers of the 
siege, produced an effect upon the inhabitants, less used to war, 
which the hardy soldiers scorned to feel or acknowledge, The 
citizens began to separate their interests from those of the garri- 
son, and they eventually compelled Hamet el Zegri and his Go- 
meres to confine themselves to the tower of Gibralfaro, while 
they entered into negotiations with Ferdinand, which ended in 
the surrender of the city. As the Moorish chief beheld the 
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Christian legions pouring into Malaga, and the standard of the 
cross supplanting the crescent, he scofied at the treaty which had 
thus been made by men of commerce, at the expense of liberty 
and honour. The fierceness of his soldiers however was broken ; 
and they who would have resisted all the assaults of war, sank at 
advances of famine. They forced their commander to capitulate, 
and though their bravery might have deserved a better fate, the 
warriors were condemned to slavery, and Hamet himself was 
loaded with chains and thrown into a dungeon. The miserable 
citizens of Malaga had hoped for, but did not find a better fate ; 
they were indeed allowed eight months to ransom themselves, 
but so exorbitant was the sum demanded, that all they could col- 
lect of their own wealth, all they could beg from their brethren 
of Granada, did not suffice*to make up the amount: to the num- 
ber as some say of eleven, and others of fifteen thousand, they 
became slaves! As they left their homes, they turned their eyes 
in anguish to heaven; they deplored the fate which tore asunder 
the bonds of domestic affection and drove them in misery from 
the land of their forefathers. 

Ferdinand having now completed the conquest of all the west- 
ern portion of the kingdom of Granada; and the capital itself 
with the surrounding region being held by Boabdil, who ac- 
knowledged himself a vassal, with every term of humiliation 
and dependence; nothing remained but to reduce the territory 
governed by El Zagal. This task proved somewhat more diffi- 
cult than the Castilian monarch had anticipated. His first cam- 
paign was productive of no advantage; on attacking the town of 
Baza, into which El] Zagal had thrown himself, he was repulsed 
and obliged to retreat with considerable loss; and the Moors laid 
waste the country within the borders of Murcia, and captured 
and burned more than one fortress of strength. The following sea- 
son, the Christians renewed the war with fresh vigour, and again 
undertook the siege of Baza. El Zagal, afraid to leave Guadix, his 
capital, lest it should be seized by Boabdil, and he thus be sur- 
rounded by his enemies, was yet well aware of the importance 
of the struggle with Ferdinand. He threw into Baza a large 
body of his bravest troops under his best generals, and intrusted 
the supreme command to his cousin and brother-in-law, Cidi 
Yahye Alnazar, a cavalier experienced in warfare, and redoubt- 
able in the field. Well did the chiefs and warriors fulfil the trust 
reposed in them by their sovereign. Ferdinand found another 
Malaga on his hands, and notwithstanding the immense num- 
bers and determined resolution of his troops, the Moors cut them 
down in desperate and repeated sallies, and repulsed them time 
after time from the walls. When the resources of the garrison 
began to fail, and the money provided by the sultan for the pay- 
ment of his soldiers was exhausted, the citizens freely collected 
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together all their vessels of gold and silver, and brought them to 
the commander—*‘ Take these,”’ said they, ‘* and coin them, or 
sell them, or pledge them for money wherewith to pay the 
troops.”” The women of Baza also were seized with generous 
emulation ; ‘shall we deck ourselves with gorgeous apparel,”’ 
said they, “ when our country is desolate and its defenders in 
want of bread?”’ So they took their collars, and bracelets, and 
anklets, and other ornaments of gold, and all their jewels, and put 
them in the hands of the veteran chief. This valorous resistance 
only increased the spirit of perseverance and desire of conquest 
in the breast of Ferdinand. Week after week, and month after 
month, did he try every resource which prudence or bravery 
could point out. Ardently did Cidi Yahye await the moment 
when the Christians should retire in despair; and reluctantly did 
he admit the thought, that his brave garrison might be forced to 
surrender. Yet six months had worn away, and twenty thou- 
sand Christians had fallen before the walls, but still no sign of 
retreat, almost no diminution of numbers appeared in their loss. 
Brave and devoted as were the Moorish chiefs, they could not 
but acknowledge that resistance must be eventually vain, and 
when Ferdinand offered them terms of honourable surrender, 
and guarantied to the citizens their property and the exercise of 
their faith, they at length determined to send as an envoy to 
Guadix, Mohammed ben Hassan, one of their bravest chiefs, who 
should inform the old monarch, El Zagal, of their situation, and 
receive his commands to yield up the city, or to die in fulfilling 
the trust he had confided to them. 

*¢ The old warrior king,” says the chronicle, “ was seated in an inner chamber 
of the castle of Guadix, much cast down in spirit and ruminating on his gloomy 
fortunes, when an envoy from Baza was announced, and the veteran alcayde Mo- 
hammed stood before him. El Zagal saw disastrous tidings written in his coun- 
tenance. * How fares it with Baza?’ said he, summoning up his spirits to the ques- 
tion. ‘Let this inform thee;’ replied Mohammed, and he delivered into his 
hands a letter from the prince Cidi Yahye. The letter spoke of the desperate 
situation of Baza, the impossibility of holding out longer without assistance from 
El Zagal, and the favourable terms offered by the Castilian sovereigns. Had it 
been written by any other person, El Zagal might have received it with distrust 
and indignation; but he confided in Cidi Yahye as in a second self, and the words 
of his letter sank deep in his heart. When he had finished reading it he sighed 
deeply, and remained for some time lost in thought, with his head drooping upon 
his bosom.” 

The fierce courage of the old monarch was tamed; he saw the 
end of his power approaching; he had no-resource left, but to 
meet his fate; and he determined at least to save, as far as he 
could, the remnant of his brave people. 

*€ Allah Achbar!” he said to Mohammed, ‘ God is great; there is but one God, 
and Mahomet is his prophet. Return to my cousin Cidi Yahye; tell him it is out 
of my power to aid him; he must do as seems to him for the best. The people of 


Baza have performed deeds worthy of immortal fame ; I cannot ask them to en- 
counter further ills and perils in maintaining a hopeiess defence.” 
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The reply of the sultan determined the fate of the city; the 
Christian king adhered to the favourable terms he had offered ; 
and on the fourth of December 1489, he was received within its 
walls. The surrender of Baza was the general signal of submis- 
sion with the smaller towns around. Fortress after fortress laid 
its keys at the feet of the Castilian sovereigns ; and the gloomy 
reflections of the Moorish monarch, as he buried himself in the 
recesses of his palace, were only interrupted by daily news of 
some fresh portion of his kingdom being added to the domains 
of the conquerors. It was while he was thus hid in solitude, 
and bowed down by adversity, that Cidi Yahye ventured to 
approach him, and to declare that no course was left but sub- 
mission to the Christian arms. Deeply and bitterly did the old 
man feel the destruction of his kingdom, and the triumph of 
the infidels over his holy faith; he believed himself conquered, 
not by the power of man, but by the hand of heaven; ‘‘ Alahu- 
ma, sub-ahana her!’’ he exclaimed, “the will of God be done!” 
He bowed his neck ; he surrendered his territories to his enemies; 
and retiring into the mountains of Andaraxa, which he had re- 
served for his residence, sought to bury there his shame and hu- 
miliation from the. world. His haughty spirit however could not 


‘long bear'so wretched an existence. In a few months he surren- 


dered to Ferdinand for a small sum, his trifling domain, and cross- 
ed over into Africa. Here his ill fortune pursued him; he was 
seized by some petty sultan, deprived of sight and of wealth, 
and expired a miserable old man in the city of Fez. 

Nothing now remained of the once extensive empire of the 
Moors, but the city of Granada and the surrounding district. 
Boabdil sought to propitiate Ferdinand, and ward off the ap- 
proaching blow, by renewing his acknowledgments of vassalage. 
This however availed him nothing; the Christian monarch had 
advanced too far; and with too much success, to pause in his ca- 
reer. He summoned Granada to surrender, and when the peo- 
ple compelled their sovereign to refuse the summons, he deter- 
mined to commence the siege. In order that nothing might be 
wanting to insure its accomplishment, he reduced all the neigh- 
bouring fortresses, laid waste the vega so as to destroy all source 
of provision, assembled an enormous army, and declared his firm 
determination of never retiring from before the walls, until the 
complete conquest of the Mussulmans and the expulsion of their 
king. We have not space to follow Fray Antonio Agapida 
through the eventful story of this siege. He relates many aneec- 
dotes of the heroism both of Christians and Moors—of the deter- 
mined and patriotic resistance of the one, and the pious and chi- 
valrie gallantry of the other. He dwells however with such 
peculiar delight on a bold exploit of Tarfe, a Moorish cavalier 
renowned for his great strength and daring spirit, and the return 
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it met with from the Christian warriors, that we cannot forbear 
communicating it to our readers. 


“In one of the sallies, when skirting the Christian camp, this t Moor 
outstripped his companions, overlea the barriers, and galloping dese to the 
royal quarters, lanched his lance so far within, that it remained quivering in the 
earth close by the pavilions of the soverei The royal guards rushed forth in 
pursuit, but the Moorish horsemen were y beyond the camp, and scouring 
in a cloud of dust for the city. Upon wresting the lance from the earth, a label 
was found upon it importing that it was intended for the queen. Nothing could 
equal the indignation of the Christian warriors at the insolence of the bravado 
and the discourteous insult offered to the queen. Fernando Perez del Pulgar, 
surnamed, ‘ El de las hazanas,’ (he of the exploits) was present and resolved not 
to be outbraved by this daring infidel—‘ who will by me,’ said he, ‘in an 
enterprise of desperate peril ?? The Christian cavaliers well knew the hairbrain- 
ed valour of del Pulgar, yet not one hesitated to step forward. He chose fifteen 
companions, all men of powerful arm and dauntless heart. In the dead of night 
he led them forth from the camp and approached the city. The gate was forc- 
ed, and a confused chance medley skirmish ensued. Fernando del Pulgar stop- 
ped not to take part in the affray. Putting spurs to his horse, he galloped furi- 
ously through the streets, striking fire from the stones at every bound. Arrived 
at the principal mosque, he sprang from his horse, and, kneeling at the portal, 
took possession of the edifice as a Christian chapel, dedicating it to the Blessed 
Virgin. In testimonial of the ceremony, he nailed with his to the door of 
the ue, a tablet on which was inscribed Ave Mania. He remounted his 
steed and galloped back to the gate. The alarm had been given, the city was in 


an uproar, soldiers were gathering from every direction. . were astonished 
at seeing a Christian warrior galloping from the interior of the city. He over- | 
turned some, cut down others, and rejoining his companions, they all made good 


their retreat to the camp. Not many days after this, a Moorish horseman armed 
at all points was seen to issue forth, followed by a rabble which drew back as 
he approached the Christian camp. He was more robust and brawny than was 
common with his countrymen; his visor was closed ; he bore a huge buckler, 
and a ponderous lance; his scimitar was of a Damascus blade ; and his richly or- 
namented dagger was wrought by an artificer of Fez. He was known by his de- 
vice to be Tarfe. As he rode slowly along in front of the army, his very steed 
prancing with fiery eye and distended nostril, seemed to breathe defiance to the 
Christians. But what were the feelings of the Spanish cavaliers when they beheld 
tied to the tail of his steed, and ¢ in the dust, the very inscription—Ave 
Manta which Fernando Perez del P had affixed to the door of the mosque! 
A burst of horror and indignation burst forth from the army. Fernando del Pul- 
gar was not at hand to maintain his previous achievement, but one of his young 
companions in arms, Garcilasso de la Vega, after obtaining ission from the king, 
closed his helmet graced by four sable plumes, his buckler of Flemi 
ee and his lance of matchless temper, and defied the ty Moor in 
the midst of his career. After a desperate conflict, they both fell to the earth; the 
Moor succeeded in placing his knee on the breast of his victim, and brandishing 
his dagger, aimed a blow at his throat. A cry of despair was uttered by the Chris- 
tian warriors, when suddenly they beheld the Moor rolling lifeless in the dust. Gar- 
cilasso had shortened his sword, and as the Moor raised his arm to strike, had 
pierced him to the heart. The laws of chivalry were observed throughout the 
combat. The knight now despoiled his adversary; then rescuing the inscrip- 
tion of Ave Maria from its degrading situation, he elevated it on the point of his 
sword, and bore it off as a signal of triumph, amidst the rapturous shouts of the 
Christian army.” ; > 
The spirit which animated Tarfe glowed in the hearts of many 
of the Moorish cavaliers; the bravest warriors of the kingdom, 
driven from all other parts, were collected within the walls; de- 
spair increased their energies; and sally after sally showed the 
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boldness and resolution with which they were determined to de- 
fend the last hold of their faith. For nine long months did this 
warfare continue. At length however, pressed by famine, beaten 
in their assaults, and without hope of succour, the counsellors of 
Boabdil advised him to surrender. All seemed to feel the fatal 
necessity to which they were reduced, and Muza, the bravest of 
his generals, was the only one who lifted his voice in opposition. 
Ferdinand, glad thus to conclude a protracted siege, offered to 
the inhabitants liberal and even generous terms. He agreed that 
eertain valuable territories in the Alpuxarra mountains should be 
given to Boabdil for his maintenance and residence; that the 
Moors of Granada should be protected in their own religion, 
eustoms and laws; that they should pay the same tribute they 
had been accustomed to render to their own monarchs; and that 
those who chose to depart for Africa, should be provided with a 
passage for themselves and their effects. When these terms were 
laid before the council, all but Muza advised the acceptance of 
them, and a submission to what they deemed the will of heaven. 
That indignant warrior vehemently opposed the surrender, and 
urged them rather to perish, with their faith and their empire, 
beneath the ruins of their sole remaining city. When he found 
that his words were vain, he strode haughtily from the palace, 
repaired to his dwelling, armed himself at all points, mounted 
his favourite war-horse, and issuing forth from the gate of El- 
vira, was never seen nor heard of more. 

On the 2d of January 1492, Boabdil, having agreed to the 
terms of capitulation, met the.Castilian sovereigns at a small 
mosque near the banks of the Xenel, which remains to the pre- 
sent day, consecrated as the hermitage of St. Sebastian. He 
there delivered to king Ferdinand the keys of the city, the 
last reliques of the Arabian empire in Spain; and accompanied 
by his family and a devoted band of cavaliers, set out for the 
domains reserved to him in the Alpuxarras. 

** At two leagues distance,” says Fray Antonio Agapida, “the cavalcade wind- 
ing into the skirts of the mountains, ascended an eminence commanding the last 
view of Granada. As they arrived at this spot, the Moors paused voluntarily to 
take a farewell gaze at their beloved city, which a few steps more would shut 
from their sight for ever. Never had it appeared so lovely in their eyes. The 
sunshine, so bright in that transparent climate, lit up each tower and minaret and 
rested gloriously upon the crowning battlements of the Alhambra, while the vega 
spread its enamelled bosom of verdure below, glistening with the silver windings 
of the Xenel. The Moorish cavaliers gazed with a silent agony of tenderness and 
grief upon that delicious abode, the scene of their loves and pleasures. While 
they yet looked, a light cloud of smoke burst forth from the citadel, and pre- 
sently a peal of artillery, faintly heard, told that the city was taken possession of, 
and the throne of the Moslem kings was lost for ever. The heart of Boabdil, 
softened by misfortunes and overcharged with grief, could no longer contain 
itself. ‘ Allah Achbar! God is great !’ said he, but the words of resignation died 
upon his lips and he burst into a flood of tears. His mother, the intrepid sultana 


Ayxa la Horra, was indignant at his weakness— You do well,’ said she ‘to weep 
like a woman, for what you failed to defend like a man.’ The vizier Aben Co- 
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mixa endeavoured to console his royal master. ‘ Consider, sire!’ said he, ‘that 
the most signal misfortunes often render men as renowned as the most prosper- 
ous achievements, provided they sustain them with magnanimity.’ The unha py 
monarch, however, was not to be consoled; his tears continued to flow. ‘ Alla 
Achbar!’ exclaimed he, ‘when did misfortunes ever equal mine!’ From this cir- 
cumstance the hill, which is not far from Padal, took the name of Feg Allah Ach- 
bar : but the point of view commanding the last prospect of Gra is known 
—s I oe by the name of ‘ El ultimo suspiro del Mora’—or the last sigh 
of the Moor. 


The abstract of the Chronicle of Fray Antonio Agapida, has 
reached a length so much greater than was anticipated, that we 
are compelled to abridge our intended remarks on the general 
merits of the work. i 

Mr. Irving, by assuming the fictitious character of Fray Anto- 
nio Agapida, has at once given to his story a picturesque and 
even a poetic interest; he has enabled himself to dwell on mi- 
nute incidents with pardonable and agreeable fulness, and avoid- 
ed without impropriety those elaborate disquisitions, deeper stu- 
dies, and more profound reflections which are deemed necessary 
in modern history, and which, as we have remarked, would cer- 
tainly be required where the Moorish empire was the theme. 
Collecting his materials from various historians, and adopting in 
some degree the tone and manner of a monkish chronicler, he 
has embodied them in a nartative which in manner reminds us 
of the rich and storied pages of Froissart. He dwells on the 
feats of chivalry performed by the Christian knights with all the 
ardour which might be expected from a priest, who mixed ac- 
cording to the usages of the times, not only in the palaces of 
courtly nobles and their gay festivals, as an honoured and wel- 
come guest, but who was their companion in camps, and their 
spiritual and indeed bodily comforter and assistant on the field 
of battle. He delights to record heroic acts which had their pre- 
text at least in the triumph of the cross, and the extension of his 
holy faith ; and like the canon of Chimay, he describes with de- 
light, honourable emprises, and noble adventures, and deeds of 
arms, which he thinks will encourage the valiant and the good 
to — the same virtuous career. * 

- These circumstances have of course given to the style a pecu- 
liarity, a sort of mannerism ; but this is not unpleasant, and in 
other respects it is lively, rapid, and less artificial than inthe 
previous works of Mr. Irving. He delineates with evident de- 
light and with great effect pictures of gay and smiling nature ; and 
the fair fields and glowing skies of Andalusia are described with 
the same fondness as the rural beauties which occupy so large a 
portion of the Sketch Book and Bracebridge Hall. The tone of 
feeling preserved throughout the volume is liberal and manly. 

* Afin que honorables emprises et nobles aventures et faits d’armes, soient no- 
tablement registrées et mises en mémoire perpétuelle, parquoi les preux alent ex- 


ample d’eux encourager en bien faissant, je veux traiter et recorder histoire et 
matiére de grand louange. Frotssart, c, 1. 
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The sufferings of the Moors, their unceasing but useless strug- 
gles, their gradual but certain and irresistible destruction, their 
captivity, their expulsion, and their sorrows, are delineated with 

reat gentleness and true pathos, though these perhaps lose some 
of their effect from too frequent recurrence. The episodes and 
anecdotes are neither so numerous nor characteristic as might be 
desired, and the stories of successive sieges and forays, are de- 
scribed occasionally with a minuteness which the frequent repeti- 
tion and similarity of them render unnecessary. 

The narrative, however, presents a historical picture which 
can never cease to claim attention. It leads to one of the most 
striking contrasts to be found in the annals of modern times— 
a contrast which displays the same country, possessing the same 
resources, the same fertile soil, spoiled by no foreign inva- 
sion, changed by no great domestic revolution, at one time first 
in the rank of nations—at another among the most degraded. 
Four centuries ago it was the treasury of Europe; now all 
that tyranny can extort from desolated fields and exhausted 
commerce is insufficient to support a government weak and 
inefficient at home and despised abroad. The union of all the 
rival provinces, the discovery of a new world boundless in 
wealth, the extension of her influence over remote parts of Eu- 
rope, seemed to place Spain high in the career which was to lead 
to prosperity and glory; but they proved the signal of her de- 
eline and ruin. The free character of her people sunk into that 
of submission to the hand of power, and her government became 
gradually one of diversified oppression. This weakness was 
only equalled or exceeded by another—the unresisted sway of 
superstition. That passion, the most degrading of those which af- 
fect human destiny either in individuals or nations, since it looks 
with even more pleasure on the debasement of its own votaries 
and ministers than on the destruction of its enemies, first exer- 
cised its power by the expulsion of the most enterprising, popu- 
lous and wealthy race of subjects, inhabiting the most fertile pro- 
vinces; from that period its power has been progressive until it 
seems to have filled the cup of bitterness and misery to overflow- 
ing. Yet may we not hope from recent events, that some heal- 
ing cordial is still mingled in the chalice ; that the time of rege- 
neration is neither hopeless nor distant; that the fertile vegas of 
Granada may again teem with a numerous and happy people; 
that the descendants of those who first crossed the Atlantic may 
pursue commerce to her most distant abodes; that the free prin- 
ciples of liberty once maintained by Gothic firmness, may be re- 
stored to those who have suffered them to expire; and that the 
Christian altar, no longer a shrine of intolerance or superstition, 
shall extend the blessings of charity and benevolence to all the 
brethren of the human race. 
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Art. X.—MEMOIRS OF DR. PARR. 


1.—Memoirs of the Life, Writings, and Opinions of the Rev. 
Samuel Parr, LL. D., with Biographical Notices of many 
of his Friends, Pupils, and Contemporaries. By the Rev. 
WitiaM Firexp. 2 vols. 8vo. London: 1828. 


2.—The Works of Samuel Parr, LL. D.; with Memoirs of his 
Life and Writings, and a Selection from his Correspon- 
dence. By Joun Jounstone, M. D., Fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety, &c. In eight volumes. London: 1828. 


Srvcz the demise of Dr. Johnson, no author has passed from 
the stage of life in Great Britain, about whom so much has been 
published,.and in whose memory so much interest has been dis- 
played, as the renowned Samuel Parr. Sketches and anecdotes 
of this mighty scholar abound even in the common journals; the 
attention of the British literati, and of all the reading loungers, 
has been called on every side to every trait of his character and 
the whole tenor of his long life. Already, we possess distinct 
and copious memoirs from two of his most intimate friends and 
associates,—those mentioned at the head of our article. The 
compeer of Johnson has not indeed been resuscitated by a Bos- 
well; but some magician of this order may yet accomplish more 
than a galvanic revival of his intellectual being, and reproduce 
his colloquial wisdom and acrid flow of eloquence. We need still 
—to use his own phrase,—the droppings of his tongue ; for his 
biographers concur in declaring that, in richness and felicity of 
conversation, he more than equalled the other oracle. In the pre- 
sent Memoirs we have ample accounts of his education, studies, 
professional labours, sermons, and tracts, correspondence and 
connexions, family affairs and personal habits, but only a few 
examples of the profound or acute remarks, the splendid sen- 
tences, the classsical lore and novel imagery, the as shafts 
and overwhelming bolts, by which he delighted or astonished his 
mere hearers, and uniformly vanquished his antagonists, in social 
discussion. 

Dr. Blomfield styled Parr ‘the profoundest scholar and most 
sagacious critic of the age.”? Archdeacon Butler pronounced him 
to be “‘in classical knowledge supreme,” and other testimony 
not less authoritative could be adduced to the same effect. Both 
his biographers assert and almost prove his superiority in Greek 
and Latin learning, and even in powers of general authorship, 
over his British contemporaries. After having read again, in this 
new collection of his works, such specimens of his Latin compo- 
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sition as the Preface to Bellendenus, and his inscriptions; and of 
his English style and ethics, as the Dedication and the Preface to 
the Warburtonian Tracts, and some of his pulpit discourses and 
political addresses, we confess that we are disposed to unite in 
placing him at least on the level of the Bentleys and Porsons 
in scholarship, and of the Taylors and Johnsons in dignity, force, 
plenitude, and correctness of English diction. He is a great moral- 
ist, an erudite divine,a deep metaphysician, a well-informed jurist, 
a most redoubtable censor and disputant, the nicest and surest of 
philologers. But it is not in these characters, or with this ex- 
traordinary combination of positive excellence, that we would 
at first view him, and treat his biography as a subject of unusual 
interest for the British world of letters, in which we include our 
own country. Warburton, Johnson, and Parr, are eminently 
remarkable as the representatives of a species of scholars and 
writers peculiar to England, who have enjoyed an existence al- 
together singular. We refer to their long ascendency and vogue 
in the highest circles ; their close and equal relations with noble- 
men, statesmen, and other dignitaries of the first order ; and to 
the importance conferred on their opinions and labours. For all 
this we find no other basis or origin than classical erudition and 
literary faculties ; and it was obtained in spite of uncouth man- 
ners, dictatorial spirit and tone, and the want of those adventi- 
tious and external advantages which commonly procure defer- 
ence, sway, and exalted intimacies. 

The continent of Europe has furnished no instances of which 
we have heard or read, like that of Parr in his whole character, 
pursuits and connexions. Men there have been and are, out of 
England, who can be at least compared with him as scholars and 
writers, and whose merits and productions have been widely 
honoured and acknowledged ; yet their lives and influence have 
been materially different, or relatively unimportant. In France, 
a few years before and at the beginning of her Revolution, au- 
thors, plebeians by birth, and some of them—such as Jean Jacques 
Rousseau—of unpolished and overweening demeanor, seemed to 
mix on an equal footing with the privileged and fashionable 
classes, and to be invested with both social and political conse- 
quence: but they were writers of eloquent declamation operating 
upon the nation in general ; poets and moralists addressing them- 
selves to the fancy and taste of the patricians; pseudo-philoso- 
phers assailing political institutions and religious sentiments, 
upon which attention was universally fixed, and which even 
courtiers and ministers were blindly leagued to impair. More- 
over, their consideration and influence with the upper ranks were 
rather apparent than real; a fact so well understood and keenly 
felt by themselves, that it rendered them more earnest and reck- 
less in their revolutionary efforts. D’Alembert’s curious and 
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able Essay on the Commerce of Men of Letters with the Great, 
(Essai sur la Société des Gens de Lettres et des Grands,) though 
written at an earlier period, is applicable for the most part to all 
the subsequent time. The men of letters and the great were 
distinct species every where on the continent; the former much 
inferior in the estimation of the latter ; seeking rather than sought, 
and constantly subject to airs of condescension and humours of 
insolence. We shall make a few quotations from D’Alembert’s 
text, as illustrations possessing historical and moral interest. 


** Les Dieux, écrivoit Philippe au plus grarid génie qu’il efit dans ses états, 
m’ont donné un fils, et je ne les remercie pas tant de me Pavoir donné, qué de me 
Pavoir donné du temps d’Aristote. Cette lettre, qui fait pour le moins autant 
d’honneur au prince qu’au philosophe, doit immortaliser Philippe aux yeux des 
sages, bien plus que Phabileté dangereuse avec laquelle il prépara les chaines de 
la Gréce; il y a long-temps que les philosophes ne regoivent plus de pareilles let- 
tres, je ne dis pas des princes, mais de ceux méme qui n’ont aucune espérance 
de le devenir.” 

“C’est un grand géométre, dit-on, ef c’est pourtant un homme d’esprit ; louan- 
ges assez humiliantes dans leur principe, et semblables a celles que on donne 
aux grands seigneurs. Ces derniers raisonnent-ils passablement sur un ouvrage 
de science ou de belles-lettres, on se récrie sur leur sagacité; comme si un homme 
de qualité étoit obligé par état d’étre moins instruit qu’un autre sur les choses dont 
il parle ; en un mot on traite en France les géométres et les grands seigneurs 4- 

prés comme on fait les ambassadeurs Turcs et Persans ; on est tout surpris 

e trouver le bon sens le plus ordinaire & un homme qui n’est ni Frangois ni 

chrétien, et en conséquence on recueille de sa bouche comme des apophtheg- 

mes les sottises les plus triviales. En vérité si on déméloit les motifs des éloges 

que prudiguent les hommes, on y trouveroit bien de quoi s’y consoler de leurs 
satires, et peut-étre méme de leur mepris.” 

** Parmi les pee seigneurs les plus affables, il en est peu qui se dépouillent 
avec les gens de lettres de leur grandeur vraie ou prétendue jusqu’au point de 
Voublier tout-a-fait. C’est ce qu’on apergoit surtout dans les conversations ot l’on ‘ 
n’est pas de leur avis. Il semble qu’A mesure que Phomme d’esprit s’éclipse, 
Phomme de qualité se montre, et paroisse exiger la déférence dont Phomme 
d’esprit avoit commencé par dispenser. Aussi le commerce intime des grands avec 
les gens de lettres ne finit que trop souvent par quelque rupture éclatante ; rup- 
ture qui vient presque toujours de loubli des égards réciproqnes auxquels on a 
manqué de part ou d’autre, peut-étre méme des deux cétés.” 

“Un homme de lettres plein de probité et de talens, est sans comparaison 
plus estimé qu’un ministre incapable de sa place, ou qu’un grand seigneur desho- 
noré: cepe t qu’ils se trouvent ensemble dans le méme lieu, toutes les atten- 
tions seront pour le rang, et ’homme de lettres oublié pourroit dire alors comme 
Philopemen, je paye ’tntérét de ma mauvaise mine.” 

The same author remarks, that in England, all were satisfied 
with the circumstance of Newton’s being the greatest genius of 
his age; but that in France, the philosopher would have been 
required to be aimadle besides. It happened that an eminent 
French geometrician was discovered to be a man of refined 
mind and captivating manners; very soon, says D’Alembert, 
every geometrician, without distinction, was run after in Paris, 
but the mania did not last long. He-laboured to persuade his 
countrymen of rank and wealth, that the writers of the nation 
were the dispensers of fame or blame both present and future, 
domestic and external, and of course to be caressed and honour- 3 
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ed; that the professed, regular men of letters were the only 
true judges of literary productions; that intellectual culture and 
endowments were the most valuable and noble in themselves; 
that England was indebted for the admiration which she enjoy- 
ed in France, to her authors; that birth, fortune, rank, office, 
power, might fail, while knowledge and talents were sure re- 
sources, and alone procured reputation and honour for a country. 
We may infer from the success of the Johnsons and Parrs, that 
these truths have made the proper impression on the great in 
England; but other circumstances contribute to explain the ease. 
The English nobility and opulent gentry are educated in the 
classical schools and universities, where they imbibe a particular 
reverence for scholarship, receive a strong tincture of it, and be- 
come more or less acquainted with its intrinsic value. The con- 
stitution of church and state, and of the liberal professions, is such 
that individuals of humble birth and fortune, may and often do 
reach the highest posts in each, by means chiefly of learning and 
talents. In the administration of a government comparatively free, 
under a system of education mainly elassical, with an immense 
body of readers, and an overruling public opinion formed by 
public writers and speakers, literary knowledge and capacity 
cannot fail to be recognised and treated as powers: all who would 
possess general influence and reputation, must strive to speak or 
write with pith, information, elegance or correct taste ; and they 
naturally honour what is thus necessary and efficient. The hierar- 
chy in Great Britain—we might say the clergy in general, have 
great weight throughout the social and political system ; and they 
owe it to religion, income and learning united. Their learning 
being essentially classical, that accomplishment partakes of what- 
ever authority and lustre they derive from other sources. Mi- 
nisters of the gospel enjoy considerable importance in the United 
States, and a portion of them are scholars, though not of the same 
ealibre as the British, New-England can boast a number of 
divines eminently erudite, whose lives and works deserve to be 
much more widely known and appreciated than they are. In 
that division of our Republic, too, the ecclesiastic is a person of 
manifold consequence. But neither erudition nor oratory nor 
superior authorship, enters materially into what we may call the 
clerical momentum : this is derived from the religious spirit and 
habits of the people, the rivalry or polemic warfare of number- 
less sects, the impressive functions and exemplary morals of the 
pastors. 

In our country, the number of individuals of the several higher 
professions and classes, whom such scholars and writers as John- 
son and Parr would directly and forcibly interest, is much less 
in proportion, than it is in Great Britain, or even in Germany, 
France, or Italy. Here liberal leisure is rare ; classical educatian 
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slender; business, in the common sense, nearly universal ; ele- 
mentary, practical, or statistical knowledge chiefly prized. No 
employment, not even that of the teacher of the ancient lan- 
guages, seems to exact profound or very comprehensive studies. 
A smattering suffices, almost for eetebrity. Authorship and ora- 
tory are pursued toa wonderful extent, and in a signal variety 
of modes, but with fewer exigencies as to philological knowledge, 
philosophical insight, refined taste, and durable texture, than 
they ever have been in any other nation. Nevertheless, the 
British classical models are read and valued among us. The pe- 
culiar circumstances of the country account for the rarity of 
close imitation, and the relative insignificance of scholarship. We 
may hore that the multiplication of classical seminaries, the im- 
provement of colleges, the enlargement of professional education, 
and other conducive. changes which are in progress, will finally 
advance and determine the standard of merit and utility; since, 
whatever may be the prevailing doctrines and general practice 
on this side of the Atlantic, classical instruction is demonstrably 
the most eligible as a basis for the national mind and reputation. 
**It so happens,”’ says Parr, ‘‘that my own reading either in 
ancient or modern books, is not very confined ; and the result of 
my observations is, that classical learning enables men to lay the 
strongest and broadest foundation for zeal and knowledge ; that 
it qualifies them in the best manner for the duties of public as 
well as private life ; that it prepares them to advance with a firm 
and steady step, from the refinements of taste, to the researches 
of philosophy; and above all, that in well-stored and well-disci- 
plined minds it forms a most éffectual barrier against the en- 
croachments of those delusive and pernicious principles which 
have disturbed the repose, and obstructed both the intellectual 
and moral improvement of the civilized world.”” But we have, 
on this head, not merely the evidence and authority of scholars 
of this gigantic frame, and indeed of all who have been deep- 
ly versed in the ancient languages, or long engaged in teach- 
ing them. There is, besides, emphatic testimony from men 
who had taken a most efficacious lead and passed the greater 
part of their lives in the political and social world, and who, 
having been classically educated, could fully judge by their dou- 
ble experience. Thus, Mackintosh, Grenville, Burke, Fox, reci- 

rocate the strain of Parr. ‘‘I am earnest in my wish,”’ says 
3urke, “that critical erudition may live and flourish; for, let 
persons of limited conception think what they will of it, it has 
ever been and ever must be the first principle of a taste, not only 
in the arts, but in life and in morals. If we have any priority 
over our neighbours, it is in no small measure owing to the early 
care we take with respect to classical education, which cannot be 
supplied by the cultivation of any other branch of learning, and 
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which makes some amends for many shocking defects in our 
system of training our youth. It diffuses its influence over the 
society at large; it is enjoyed where it is not directly bestowed ; 
and those feel its operations who do not know to what they owe 
the advantages they possess.”’ Charles James Fox observes in 
one of his letters to Parr—‘‘If I had a boy whom I wished to 
make a figure in public speaking, I would recommend L£uripi- 
des to him, morning, noon, and night, perhaps preferably to Ho- 
mer and Virgil themselves.’’ A popular speaker with us might 
find it difficult to imagine how excellence in his art could be con- 
nected with the perusal of a Greek tragedian; yet the greatest 
of British parliamentary debaters practised no affectation, and ex- 
pected to be at once understood, when he expressed the idea 
which we have just quoted, and when he referred familiarly to 
Homer and Virgil also, as manuals for the youth ambitious of dis- 
tinction in oratory. 

We shall now proceed to digest a part of the details which 
are furnished in the rival Memoirs of Mr. Field and Dr. John- 
stone, in order to make more particularly known to the Ameri- 
ean reader, who and what was the illustrious subject of their 
pages, and to exemplify some of the sentiments which we have 
premised. 

Samuel Parr was born at Harrow, in England, on the 15th 
January (O. S.) 1747. His father was a respectable surgeon and 
apothecary in that village, who, himself, taught the son the ru- 
diments of the Latin. His education was continued by regular 
and able tutors in the celebrated public school of the place. 
From this institution he-was withdrawn at the age of fourteen, 
for the purpose of being trained to his father’s profession. His 
proficiency in the ancient languages had been extraordinary ; and 
the passion which he had conceived for them and literature in 
general, constantly impeded and at length totally frustrated the 
scheme of converting him into a surgeon or physician. During 
the three or four years of his probation, he read some medical 
books, and assisted in some surgical operations, but he was much 
more occupied and delighted with philological and metaphysical 
researches, and exercises in Latin and Greek prosody. On 
one occasion, vexed at being called from his Aristotle to com- 
pound medicines, he petulantly indicated to his father a gram- 
matical error in a Latin prescription, and the father replied— 
“Sam, d—n the prescription, make up the medicine.”’? But the 
pestle and mortar were not implements for such an intelligence. 
When he reached his seventeenth year, he obtained. permission 
to exchange the profession of medicine for that of divinity, and 
was supplied with the means of entering Emanuel College in the 
University of Cambridge. 

In the college he found excellent tutors, and every facility for 
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advancement in those branches of knowledge which he fondly 
loved. Before he completed his twentieth year, but not before 
he had acquired a prodigious fund of learning and a high reputa- 
tion for genius, he was compelled, by the want of money, to quit 
the university and accept the post of head assistant at Harrow 
school. With regard to Cambridge, he has used in his corres- 
pene and some of his publications, language very different 
rom that which Gibbon employed about Oxford He commemo- 
rated with gratitude and admiration the literature and science of 
his Alma Mater, and especially her devotion to that knowledge 
(the classical) ‘‘ which no man ever despised who possessed it, 
and which no candid man will decry who possesses it not.’ In 
1767, he entered upon his laborious office at Harrow, and, from 
that period, continued to fill it without intermission of effort or 
diminution of zeal, during five years. Sheridan was one of his 
Harrow pupils. He says of the gifted orator and dramatist— 
“Both my learned coadjutor and myself discovered talents in 
him, which neither of us could bring into action while he was a 
school boy. We thought highly of him, though he gave us few 
opportunities of praising him.’ This statement refutes the story. 
of Sheridan’s dudness at school. Of his proneness to indolence 
and dissipation there, and in all other stages of his career, no 
doubt can be entertained. Parr’s propensities were entirely op- 
posite. When not engaged in teaching, he was pushing his reli- 
gious and metaphysical inquiries into the most recondite sources, 
and enriching his store of Greek and Latin from both the an- 
cient and modern repositories. 

In 1769, he entered into holy orders and undertook the cura- 
cy of two parishes within five or six miles of the school. On the 
death of the master of Harrow, in 1771, he became a candidate 
for the vacant office, but was rejected through undue influence. 
The pretext of the governors or trustees was his youth, he being 
then only in his twenty-fifth year. One of his biographers re- 
marks that he had then, however, covered his head with “the large 
obumbrating wig” which in the end gained as much notoriety as 
ever peruke had won, and which caused Sir William Jones to 
tell him that if he had the luck to live forty years he would have 
a chance of overtaking his face, so antiquated did this appear 
amid the huge curls. Indignant at the injustice which he expe- 
rienced, he dissolved his connexion with Harrow, and by the ad- 
vice of his friends formed a similar establishment in the neighbour- 
ing village of Stanmore. Here, requiring a female superintendent, 
he married at once a lady with whom he never afterwards enjoyed 
much content. It was a match of convenience, and produced no 
other sentiment than esteem in the rare intervals of good humour. 
She was cold, positive, and formal,—brought up as he used to 
say, in rigidity and frigidity; he was impetuous, ardent, irascible, 
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dictatorial, and singular. Forty of the pupils of Harrow follow- 
ed him to Stanmore; he counted twenty more in a short time; 
and he was nearly as fortunate in repute as in capacity: never- 
theless, owing to heavy expenses not anticipated, and fluctua- 
tions of favour, he had no alternative at the end of a few years 
but to break up the establishment, and accept the mastership of 
the grammer school at Colchester. His biographers give inter- 
esting accounts of his plans of instruction and discipline, and his 
personal courses at Stanmore. 

The study of Greek constituted a leading object. Nihi/ sumus 
sine grecitate, exclaimed Erasmus, and thought Parr. The lat- 
ter called the teaching of the Greek plays, “ the most difficult and 
the most honourable of school business;’’—he explained, scanned, 
illustrated, repeated them, with incredible zest—kindled the live- 
liest admiration in his boys, and equally astonished the ripe 
scholars who came to hear their recitations, by the readiness, af- 
fluence, subtlety, and depth of his comments on all the prin- 
cipal Greek and Latin authors. His memory supplied perpetu- 
ally illustrative or parallel passages, which he poured or thunder- 
ed forth ore rotundo ;—every lesson was an ample and curious 
lecture. His pupils acted with success, before a large assemblage 
of literati, the @dipus Tyrannus of Sophocles; and he intended 
to make it an annual custom to represent thus a Greek play. He 
much approved the practice of causing boys to commit to memory 
Greek and Latin verses. He laid equal stress upon the importance 
of English composition, which he himself had studied with as 
much care and earnestness as the Greek metre, and upon which 
he prided himself not less than upon his classical learning. Se- 
veral distinguished authors celebrate the instructive and amusin 
eloquence, with which he descanted on the English themes pro- 
posed to his senior pupils. | 

There is much to: applaud and something to condemn in his 
system of discipline. Mr. Field relates that he was the advocate 
and patron of pugilistic combats among boys—* he held a tacit 
agreement with his pupils, that their battles should be fought 
on a certain spot, of which he commanded a full view from his 
private room, as thus he could see without being seen, and enjoy 
the sport, without incurring the loss of his dignity.”” We ad- 
mire this even less than Mr. Wyndham’s love and defence of 
bull-baiting. Parr encouraged among his pupils convivial meet- 
ings, literary debates, and athletic exercises. With all his weight 
of wisdom and wig; he could adapt himself to youth in most of 
their characteristic speculations and pleasures. It is of record 
that Johnson,—who like Parr, underwent the drudgery of a pe- 
dagogue,—was a strenuous supporter of the birch. If we may 
credit the assertions and anecdotes which some of Parr’s pupils 
and friends have registered, he outdid Johnson in the work of 
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flagellation, and rivalled the famous Dr. Busby himself, who 
boasted of having sixteen bishops at one time on the bench in the 
house of Peers, made by his trouncing arm. Barker, in the Par- 
riana, avers that in the use of the rod, Parr distinguished be- 
tween the dunces and boys of talent—sparing the former as much 
as possible, but rarely the latter. The case is mentioned of 
a pupil—now a celebrated divine—who for some time after he 
entered the school, had the mark of dulness or mediocrity, and 
enjoyed the comparative exemption allowed to his order. But it 
happened that one evening, after school hours, the head assistant 
called to acquaint Parr that he had discovered the lad to be a ge- 
nius—*“ Say you so,’’ (roared the Doctor,) ‘‘then begin to flog 
to-morrow morning.” It is added, that when asked respecting 
any person who had been educated by him, whether he had been 
his pupil, his usual reply was—*‘ Yes, I flogged him.’’ Introduc- 
ing a pupil to a lady, he addressed her thus—*‘ Allow me, madam, 
to introduce to you an old pupil of mine whom I have often flog- 
ged, and who I assure you is all the better for it.””_ He thus ac- 
quired a reputation for severity which rendered him the terror 
of mothers. Another of his disciples remarks,—‘“ it would have 
amused any body, except the parties immediately and others not 
very remotely concerned, to see the doctor receive the bundle of 
rods and select a few twigs for present execution, while a peculiar 
expression of complacency sat on his countenance, as if he was 
fully satisfied of the usefulness of the infliction, and resolved to 
do his duty every way in spite of vulgar clamour.’’ Neverthe- 
less, in some of his conversations he disapproved of beating 
children, and affirmed that words were his worst rod, and that 
what his boys most dreaded, was ‘‘his talking to them and 
shaming them before the whole school.’’ It is admitted on all 
hands that he displayed a wonderful sagacity in ascertaining the 
different dispositions and talents of his pupils. His attention was 
uniformly and earnestly directed to ‘the object of inspiring a 
sense of honour and regard for truth, the love of which he re- 
presented as preferable to almost any other social quality, while 
he condemned the habit of falsehood as dangerous or fatal to the 
whole moral system. It was at Stanmore that the Doctor first 
‘¢ abandoned himself”? to smoking. His pipe seemed ever after- 
wards to be as naturally associated with his image as his peruke. 
We shall have occasion to notice the pipe again. 

At Colchester, Parr did not remain long, but he acquired valu- 
able friends there, and made his debut as a politician, a charac- 
ter in which he beeame more and more zealous and conspicuous. 
The war of the mother country upon the American colonies filled 
him with indignation. He styled it the war of the king and the 
nation, as undoubtedly it was in the outset, but he reprobated its 
principles and objects. In his Preface to Bellendenus, he states 
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that lord North had no concern in the measures in which it ori- 
ginated ; and that this minister undertook it with hesitation and 
reluctance, when impelled by the combined wishes of the sove- 
reign, the senate and the people. Whiggism was Parr’s idol. 
His fervent devotion to it blasted his chances of high prefer- 
ment in the church. He must be censured for the excess of his 
zeal and activity in politics, but the credit of disinterestedness 
may be claimed for him with confidence. We are inclined to 
admit as generally exact, what he wrote of himself in his old 
age. ‘I never deserted a private friend, nor violated a public 
principle ; I have been the slave of no patron, and the drudge of 
no party. I formed my political opinions without the smallest 
regard, and have acted upon them with an utter disregard to 
personal emoluments and professional honours.”’ 

At this period he preached often, sometimes without the aid 
of notes, and generally with the highest success. In the spring 
of 1778, poverty and disappointment impelled him to apply for 
the station of master of the grammar school at Norwich, which 
was readily conceded. At this place, though he enjoyed honour, 
and much enlarged his reputation and the circle of his powerful 
friends, he endured particularly that ‘‘ very irksome toil’ and 
suffered that ‘‘ very galling need,’’ to which he used to advert 
with keen sensibility, in the latter and more prosperous years of 
his life. Among the sacrifices which he made to his necessities, 
none seemed to have left a deeper impression than the sale of his 
Stephani Thesaurus Lingue Grecx, a work precious indeed 
to an enthusiastic hellenist. At Norwich, he early appeared in 
form as an author, by publishing three sermons which were 
written in a philosophical vein and masterly style, and to which 
the judges of such excellence paid the amplest tribute of praise. 
The University of Cambridge recognised him as one of the 
brightest of her sons, and in 1781 bestowed on him the degree 
of Doctor of Laws. On this oceasion, he delivered in the law 
schools two Latin theses, “in both of which were displayed such 
strength of reasoning, and power of language, so accurate a 
knowledge of historical facts, and so clear a comprehension of 
legal principles, that the whole audience listened with fixed and 
delighted attention.”’ In the public disputations which followed, 
he equally captivated his learned hearers by the fluency and ele- 
gance of his Latinity,, his:acuteness, promptitude and logical vi- 
gour. Soon after, the mother of one of his pupils, grateful for 
his services to her son, presented him with the perpetual curacy 
of Hatton, worth about £100 per annum. At’this epoch of his- 
narrative, Dr. Johnstone has introduced two letters of sir Willi- 
am Jones to Parr, that contain, each, a passage of advice which 
deserved more attention than they finally received from the doc- 


tor. ‘I'he first which we shall quote consists indeed of “ golden 
sentences.’” 
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** You speak well in your letter of your Dean. Yet I have been told that you 
are engaged in a controversy with him: oh! my friend, remember and emu 
Newton, who once entered into a philosophical contest, but soon found, he said, 
‘that he was parting with his peace of mind for a shadow.’ Surely the elegance 
of ancient poetry and rhetoric, the contemplation of God’s works and God’s 
ways, the respectable task of making boys learned and men virtuous, may em- 
ploy the forty or fifty nges you have to live more serenely, more laudably, and 
more profitably, than the vain warfare of controversial divinity, or the dark mines 
and countermines of uncertain metaphysics.” 

The second relates to a topic which the reader will deem much 
less important and serious, but which proved to be of moment 
for the doctor and the world. 

“You will send a copy of your Discourse to me, and may rely on my sin- 
cerity, as well as on my intention ; but, in the name of the Muses, let it be writ- 
ten in a /egible hand, for to speak plainly with you, yout English and Latin cha- 
racters are so ill formed, that I have infinite difficulty to read your letters, and 
have lost all hopes of deciphering many of them. Your Greek is wholly illegible— 
it is perfect algebra; and your strictures on my Isxus, excellent valuable as 
they are, have given more fatigue to my head and eyes than the whole transla- 
tion. Half an hour in the day would be as much time as you could employ in 
forming your characters ; and you would save four times as much of your friend’s 
time. I will speak with the sincerity which you like ; either you can write bet- 
ter, or you cannot; if you can, you ought to write better; if not, you ought to 
learn. I scribble this as fast as | can move the pen, yet to me it is perfectly legi- 
ble; it should be plainer still if my pen were better, or I were less hurried. 
Farewell, my dear friend !—if I did not love and respect you, [{ would not give 
you this chiding, which 1 know you will take in good part.” 

It might be made a question, whether the penmanship of the 
portentous critic was not even worse than that of the porten- 
tous conqueror Napoleon. ‘There are some pleasant references 
to it, in the letters of others of his friends, and his own corres- 
pondence. An oriental scholar wrote to him—‘‘ You cannot 
conceive what a weight you have taken off my shoulders by em- 
ploying an amanuensis; for since I received the stone from Ro- 
setta, and the brick from Babel, I have never been so completely 
puzzled. Your writing is certainly more mysterious than the 
former, and more inexplicable than the latter.” In a letter to 
his printer concerning his manuscript of the ‘* Characters of Mr. 
Fox,” he begs him to have it put together and returned, so that 
he might ‘show to his friends ‘‘a many-handed, many-headed, 
many-footed monster, which certainly belonged to no known 
species, and for which all printers, booksellers, and devils of the 
press would put up their prayers that it might never propagate its 
own shapeless race.”” Executors, editors, and transcribers have 
all suffered alike in handling his ‘‘ chaotic scrawl ;”” compositions 
supposed to be of much value, remain undeciphered, defying the 
skill or patience of any Champollion. According to his biographers, 
he always regretted the awkwardness of his autograph ‘as 
mainly diminishing his capability of usefulness, and his inde- 
pendence of composition.’? His language further is: 

“1 have felt frequent and serious inconvenience from my early and perverse 
inattention to an attainment (penmanship), the usefulness of which was justly 
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appreciated byan ancient critic. ‘Non est aliena res, qux fere ak honestis negligi 
solet, cura bene et velociter scribendi,’ &c. I hope to put some check upon the 
boyish heedlessness and petty vanity of others, by reminding them, that in the 
art of writing, Mr. Fox was eminently distinguished by the clearness and firm- 
ness, Mr. Professor Porson, by the correctness and elegance, and Sir William 
Jones, by the ease, beauty, and variety of the characters which they respectively 
employed.” 


When he had an important task to execute, he relied upon the 
assistance of his pupils and his friends. Dr. Johnstone thinks 
that if he could have written legibly and with mechanical ease, 
he would have been induced to prosecute some great work to its 
termination. He could dictate precisely and fluently to two amanu- 
enses at a time; yet this faculty was far from being equivalent 
to the employment of his own fingers. The office of his amanu- 
ensis was however of great advantage to the youth whom he 
oceasionally selected for it. 

The sermons which he printed, admirable as they are in argu- 
ment, language, and reflection, were too long to be heard with- 
out indications of impatience. In the preface to one of them, 
which extends to seventy quarto pages, he says with genuine 
naivelé—* for the length of this sermon I am unable to make 
any satisfactory apology.”? The set discourse on Education, 
which he preached at Norwich, is a comprehensive treatise, phi- 
losophical and practical, more calculated for the closet than the 
pulpit. We venture to cite here four or five short passages, for 
the worth of the truths which they contain. 


“ When persons have been trained up in a constant and sincere regard to their 
religious and social duties, sensibility in time anticipates the suggestions of rea- 
son, and passion faintly resists the dictates of conscience ; the general course of 
life is almost mechanically exact; our best volitions are formed without anxious 
deliberations; and our best deeds are performed without painful effort.” 

**The good seed of early education, though oppressed, is not totally destroy- 
ed. The blossoms are partially nipped, but the soundness of the soil yet re- 
mains. Even the first approaches, which persons virtuously educated, make to 
guilt, are attended with a shame and a compunction, to which men of gross igno- 
rance are utterly callous; and when the heat of youth has, in some measure, 
spent itself, Reason gradually resumes her seat; and Religion, in a voice which 
cannot but be heard, reasserts her violated rights.” 

**To our boyhood, wise and virtuous education gives that sweet simplicity and 
innocence, which melts every serious beholder into affection, and relieves even 
the savage heart with a momentary feeling of honest approbation. In our youth, 
it inspires us with such a fine sense of decorum, as makes us shrink from folly 
with scorn, and from vice with loathing; and it animates us, at the same time, 
with that unwearied activity of mind, which struggles with every difficulty, and 
triumphs over every danger. Our manhood it distinguishes by that firmness and 
dignity of thinking, which exalts us from one degree of excellence to another ; 
which causes us to start at the smallest deviation from moral rectitude ; and im- 
pels us to recover from the shock, by the instantaneous and determined exer- 
tion of our whole strength. To old age, which is itself the fruit of a well-spent 
life, it gives a serenity of mind, which the world can neither bestow nor take 
away,—a deep and sincere love of virtue, which finds a pure and perpetual source 
of pleasure in the effects it has wrought on the tempers and manners of our 
friends and our children—a comfortable remembrance of habitual well-doing, 
which alone can endear to us the days that are passed and will return no more ; 
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or enable us to look on the approach of an unknown world, without solicitude 
and without dismay,” 

** Very few and very simple are the truths which we have any of us a right to 
pronounce necessary to salvation. It is extremely unsafe to bewilder the judg- 
ment, or to inflame the passions of men, upon those abstruse subjects of contro- 
versy, about which bigots indeed may dogmatise with fierce and imperious con- 
fidence ; whilst they, who are scholars without pedantry, and believers without 
superstition, are content to differ from each other, with sentiments of mutual 
respect and mutual forbearance.” 

**t would have young men educated in the sentiments of the warmest affec- 
tion, and the highest reverence, for the established religion of this free and en- 
lightened country. I would at the same time endeavour to convince them, that, 
in all the various modes of Christian faith, a serious observer may discover some 
sound — and many worthy men. I would tell them that the wise and the 
good cherish within their own bosom a religion, yet more pure and perfect than 
any formulary of speculation they externally profess; that their agreement upon 
points of supreme and indisputable moment is greater, perhaps, than they ~ 
themselves suspect ; and that upon subjects, the evidence of which is doubtful, 
and the penate of which is secondary, their difference is nominal rather than 
real, and often deserves to be imputed to the excess of vanity or zeal in the con- 
troversialist, more than to any defect of sagacity or integrity in the inquirer.” 


Another discourse, entitled ‘‘ On the late Fast,’’ which he pro- 
nounced from the pulpit at Norwich, was purchased and read with 
extraordinary avidity. It may be designated as a code of political 
ethics, dictated by philosophy, patriotism, and eloquence. It treats 
of the effects of luxury on states, the influence and agency of Pro- 
vidence in determining the fate of nations, the dependence of pub- 
lic happiness on the integrity of public manners, the character of 
government as the medium through which the Deity conveys pu- 
nishment to a wicked, and reward to a righteous people. What 
was observed in reference to this performance, may be appli- 
ed to most of his other discourses and addresses—that the au- 
thor sometimes rises into declamation, but that species of declama- 
tion, which, while it rouses the fancy, does not offend the judg- 
ment, yet, supported by good sense and animated by elegant lan- 

uage, equally affects the heart and convinces the understanding. 

here is a letter to Parr from the incomparable Sir William Jones, 
touching the Fast Sermon, from which we must extract a pas- 
sage that relates in part to the American struggle. 


** Your eloquent figures would give eyes to Tiresias himself, or compel him at 
least to use his tongue. The style of the discourse seems very masterly, and the 
sentiments just. I smiled at your exhortation to forgive the Americans; but they 
will forgive you, and if possible, your country. 1 have been fighting your battles 
in. many companies, and bearing ample testimony to your integrity. 1 find more 
difficulty in supporting your reasons, especially your sheet-anchor—‘ that we 
should unite in upholding Government, because our enemies are so numerous 
and virulent.’ What! must we, because we have many misfortunes already, add 
to them the last and worst of human misfortunes, a despotism in substance, with 
freedom in shadow ? ‘This | cannot comprehend ; but think that wise men ought 
to «liminish, instead of increasing, the number and magnitude of their calamities. 
I will not exult on account of the late masterly stroke of Washington; but I 
confess, that [ rejoice with an exceeding great joy.” 


Our Doctor passed nearly seven years at Norwich, from 1779 to 


1786, working prodigies as a teacher, preacher, critic, and politici- 
an, and labouring at the same time under severe pecuniary distress- 
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es, and the most mortifying discouragements in his clerical profes- 
sion. Meosum pauper in ere, was his exclamation in 1782—‘* I 
toil for a scanty subsistence in an irksome employment, but I hold 
fast to my integrity ;—my politics, my morals, my religious no- 
tions, all cainatle; and all conspire to one great end, national happi- 
ness, built on national reformation. I never stooped to the mean- 
ness of apostasy, and never gave up the cause of America, though 
in the perplexed state of our public affairs, 1 thought moderation 
a temporary duty.’’ More than temporary was that duty, fora 
clergyman, whose escutcheon should always bear the dove: but 
Parr was surrounded at Norwich by vehement politicians ; some 
of the leading whigs in London were his early literary coadju- 
tors, and elevated by that genius and culture which he worship- 
ped; his nature was inflammable, and the vivida vis of his sturdy 
intellect dashed him in some sort against the rocks of party, on 
which his dearest secular hopes and peculiar rights were finally 
wrecked. Dr. Johnstone properly laments that he employed so 
much of his time and fire in writing for a party and denouncing 
his antagonists. The biographer is sure that his /ong vernacular 
sermons would soon have been listened to with delight from the 
mitred chair, if he had not assailed political men personally ; if 
he had confined himself to the vindication of his own principles 
and his own Gamaliels. The Doctor stood forward as the par- 
tisan of Wilkes, excused the coalition of Fox and North, and 
hailed Fox as his perpetual cynosure. He reprinted Rapin on 
Whigs and Tories, with notes in which he discussed with his 
wonted energy and exuberance, constitutional questicns, the me- 
rits of falling or rising statesmen, the religious establishment, 
and so forth. 

But. if in Norwich he was unduly heated as a politician, he ne- 
ver lost his temper or charity as a theologian. In the midst of 
dissenting clergymen, he maintained his creed and preference, as 
a minister of-the Established Church, yet never outraged the 
doctrines or feelings of others. We are struck with this trait of 
enlightened toleration throughout his whole course. In this re- 
spect, he is most advantageously contradistinguished from the 
mighty intelligences whom he most resembled, such as Warbur- 
ton, Horsley, and Johnson ; and in the same, there is a remarka- 
ble coincidence between him and the American divine, President 
Stiles, of erudite and pious memory, whose account of his own 
system deserves to be connected with this part of our text. 

“It has been,” says the exemplary Puritan, ‘a principle with me, for thirty- 
five years past, to walk and live in a decent, civil, and respectful communication 
with all; although in some of our sentiments in philosophy, religion, and poli- 
tics, of diametrically opposite opinions. Hence, I can freely live, and converse in 
civil friendship, with Jews, Romanists, and all the sects of Protestants, and even 
with Deists. 1 am, all along, blamed by bigots for this liberality, though, I think, 


none impeach me now of hypocrisy ; because I most freely, fully, and plainly, 
give my sentiments on every thing, in science, religion, and politics. I have my 
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own judgment, and do not conceal it. I have nosecrets. I hold it beneath the 
dignity of a philosopher, to suppress his sentiments upon any thing. It is indeed 
unworthy of him to make up hasty opinions on every new subject which occurs. 
Upon these, therefore, he should discourse, in the way of search and inquiry, 
till he has formed his judgment: then let him express it; but without ye Ora | 
others, or treating them with acrimonious reflections, because they think dif- 
ferently. There is no passing through life, without many undesirable connexions. 
—I will endeavour to enjoy my present situation, do the work faithfully, and 
leave the issue with the Most High, the Supreme and All-wise Disposer of all 
events.” 

Parr courted the society of the dissenters, in order to promote 
harmony and charity. He told them, ‘let us eat and drink to- 
gether, laugh and joke together, and then go away, and snarl, 
and bite one another, if we can.”’ He familiarly termed them 
his non con friends ; urging the efficacy of amicable intercourse 
between persons of different creeds, with this sound testimony. 
“¢] have always found that when men of sense and virtue mingle 
in free conversation, the harsh and confused suspicions which 
they may have entertained of each other, gradually give way to 
more just and more candid sentiments. In reality, the example 
of many great and good men averts every imputation of impro- 
priety from such intercourse ; and the information which I have 
myself gained by conversing with learned teachers of different 
sects, will always make me remember with satisfaction, and ac- 
knowledge with gratitude, the favour they have done to me by 
their unreserved and judicious communications.”? Convivial 
meeting is, in fact, the best remedy for those mistakes and as- 
perities, into which men are apt to fall with regard to each other, 
before mutual knowledge, when they happen to be in opposite 
or different sects, whether religious, political, scientific, profes- 
sional, or social. Prejudices and animosities are often carried to 
the grave, to the vexation of those who cherish them, and the in- 
jury of their objects, which the converse of a festive hour would 
have radically cured or greatly mitigated. It is a deep error to 
attach all or chief importance to speculative opinions, or things 
adscititious and exterior to the essential mind and being. Pure 
morals, warm hearts, good tempers, fond or generous sympathies, 
rich understandings, practical virtue, salutary action, are the 
real treasures and delights of this world. A cultivated man lives 
with gratification, and dies with solace, in proportion to the libe- 
ral affections which he has possessed, the solid good which he 
has achieved or endeavoured to accomplish, the sound know- 
ledge and sentiment which he has communicated, the beauties 
of the pages which he has read, the excellencies of nature and 
art which he has contemplated. As the mind expands or con- 
tracts, sinks or rises, according to intellectual intercourse, se 
does the spirit according to the natures with which it com- 
munes. Live with people who have but few ideas and frivolous 
habits, and some assimilation is inevitable; associate only with 
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your own fraternity, and bigotry of one kind or other will be 
the consequence. Opulent and nervous intellect replenishes and 
invigorates the head, as strong and generous sentiment vivilies 
and improves the heart, in its external operation. There is a 
mental and a moral atmosphere to be carefully sought or avoid- 
ed. Parr looked abroad for Christianity, and not mere Churchi- 
anity, as he phrased it ; for genius, learning, and benevolence, 
even in the ranks of unitarians, and materialists, and tories ; and 
it is alike notable and edifying, with what nice discernment and 
cordial liberality he treated the Aeretics,—how he contrived to 
educe and appropriate the pleasure or instruction or concurrence 
which they were able to return. For Wyndham and Burke, after 
they had become apostates in his opinion, he retained and ex- 
pressed the same friendship and admiration; and with Johnson 
and the younger Pitt, he relished friendly interviews scarcely 
less than the sodality of Mackintosh and Fox. Regardless of the 
gross injustice and affront offered to him in the “ Pursuits of Li- 
terature,’’ he solicited the acquaintance of the author, Mathias, 
on account of his literary deserts, bequeathed a mourning ring 
to him, and commemorated his ‘* taste, learning, sagacity, and 
moral principles.’” We doubt whether in the annals of authors, 
scholars, or divines, there is an instance of generous placableness, 
more absolute than in the facts of the note which he privately 
appended to the following bitter and unjust satire. 
*¢ To brutes humane, to kindred man a rod, 

Proud to all mortals, humble to thy God— 

In sect a bigot, and yet lik’d by none, 

By those most fear’d whom most you deem your own. 

Lord o’er the greatest, to the least a slave, 

Half weak, half strong, half timid, and half brave ; 

To take a compliment of too much pride, 

And yet most hurt when praises are denied. 

In dress all negligence, or else all state, 

In speech all gentleness, or else al] hate. 

There most a friend where most you seem a foe, 

So very knowing that you nothing know ; 

Thou art so deep-discerning, yet so blind, 

So learn’d, so ignorant, cruel, yet so kind, 

So good, so bad, so foolish and so wise 

By turns I love thee, and by turns despise.” 


The note is as follows :— 


«These very animated verses were written by Philip Homer, when, from some 
unknown cause, he was extremely angry with me. I was pleased with the verses, 
and | took proper and effectual measures for explanation. He is rather irasci- 
ble, but sincere, honourable, generous, learned, ingenious, and truly pious. He 
is the brother of my ever-to-be-lamented friend, Harry Homer; and happy am I 
to add, that my friendship with Philip Homer was quickly restored and perma- 
nently established. 

* July 11th, 1822.” 


The inexorable castigator in the school-room, the unsparing 
satirist and accuser in politics, the overbearing disputant at the 
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table, the terror of sciolists and coxcombs every where, the co- 
lossal and bristled critic, not only practised charity of the kind 
which we have just mentioned, but was constantly alive to the 
claims of distress, and omitted no act of humanity, no good of- 
fice, feasible for one in his situation. When he came to possess 
money, it was daily placed in the hands of his servants for the 
relief of beggars. He feared that a poor man unrelieved might 
steal; and deemed it better that twenty should cheat him than 
some bitterly suffer from neglect. He procured aid for the needy 
when he could not administer it himself; dunned the rich and 
and the great, and raised subscriptions, for decayed scholars or 
their families ; and gave literary assistance with profuse and labo- 
rious kindness. For many years he imposed upon himself the 
painful task of visiting the accused and the convicts in the 
gloomy dungeons of Warwick jail, in order to lend spiritual suc- 
cour, and study their cases. He pored over masses of documents, 
advanced moneys, enlisted influence, to enable them to make the 
best defence, or obtain commutation of punishment. We antici- 
pate facts a little, but it is to mention,—as we have touched the 
topic of his benevolence—that when his income was augmented, 
he provided for the education of a number of promising youth, 
at the rates of ten, twenty, thirty, and forty pounds sterling a 
year. His principal biographer relates it as an instance within 
his own immediate knowledge, that the Doctor’s largess to one 
family alone, in one year, amounted to eighty pounds, at a junc- 
ture when he was not in easy circumstances. At Stanmore, 
Colchester, Norwich, and Hatton, he received many boys for 
smaller stipends than the regular; and several he educated for 
nothing. He did even more, in accepting some who were about 
to be expelled from other schools, with the purpose of rescuing 
them from the infamy of expulsion and effecting their reform. 
In 1785, fatigued with the government of a public school, he 
removed to the retired village of Hatton, of which parish he had 
been appointed the perpetual curate, as we have before stated, 
with one hundred poundsa year. He fixed himself in the manse, 
and for an increase of revenue, adopted the plan of private tuition. 
Here he afterwards constantly resided until his dissolution; an 
interval of nearly forty years. This became the scene of hercu- 
lean exploits, and the Mecca of genius and learning from every 
part of the kingdom. The first care of the Doctor was to add to 
his edifice an academic porch; a room spacious enough to admit 
his invaluable library, which consisted of about four thousand 
volumes when he went to Hatton. It grew to more than fen 
thousand before his death. The catalogue forms an octavo vo- 
lume of 700 pages, and comprises such a body of ancient and 
modern literature, as such a scholar and writer might be expect- 
ed to collect in halfa century. Though many of the works were 
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the gifts of authors and of friends, far the greater part were se- 
lected and purchased by himself. ‘‘ These books,” said he in 
one of his publications, “I have long been collecting, with inde- 
fatigable industry; upon these I have expended more than half 
the produge of more than twenty years’ unwearied labour ; these 
I consider as the pride of my youth, the employment of my ri- 
per years, and perhaps the best solace of my declining life.” 
His biographer Johnstone remarks. —“ This library, founded by 
himself, is alone a monument of the intellectual courage and ca- 
pacity of Parr. It was begun when he was a boy at college, and 
when the price of a book deprived him of some other need or 
comfort: it continued to accumulate when he was bowed down 
by penury and opposition; whatever else he wanted, he always 
found money to buy books, and the sums he expended in the 
year 1824, when his life was waning, show that his ardour in 
the cause of letters was inextinguishable.”? In the beginning of 
his mortal illness, which continued for many weeks, a bed was put 
up for him by his express desire in the library, to which he was 
at once translated from his chamber, and there he breathed his 
last. He signified it as ‘‘a favourite wish,”’ that his executors 
would, by the publication of his catalogue raisonné, give to 
the learned world a fair opportunity of seeing ‘‘ what sort of a 
collection of books had been made by a country parson.”” Like 
most of the large private libraries formed by savans and literati, 
singly, in Europe, it has been dispersed by auction; a prac- 
tice of which we are at a loss to pronounce whether it be on the 
whole. beneficial or injurious to the cause of science and letters. 
Parr’s books were overspread with evidence of his prodigious 
industry and erudition; but unluckily, or luckily, he had con- 
signed to the title-pages and margins, memoranda of personal 
vpinions and literary history, of which not a few proved unpleas- 
ant to cotemporaries, though curious to the English republic of 
letters at large. His executors have been accused of suppressing 
some which the Doctor designed to be divulged, while on the 
ether hand, they represent it as ‘‘ very vexatious’’ that the pre- 
mature disclosure and surreptitious publication of a part, prevent- 
ed them from exercising discretion on a broader scale. We have 
thus reported the history of his library, because it is not the least 
striking and expressive part of that of the man. His enjoyments 
and his pride in the midst of his books, might be envied by the 
possessors of any other species of treasure, or mixed source of 
joy and trouble, for such is the nature of every extensive proper- 
ty here below. Perhaps, few of the human race could be found 
or imagined in situations entitling them to more esteem and con- 
gratulation, than were due to this literary enthusiast and artist, 
the country parson, when surrounded by his ten thousand vo- 
lumes ; attention being had to the circumstances under which they 
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a collected and retained, and the uses to which they were ap- 
plied. 

Parr limited his number of pupils, at Hatton, to seven at a 
time, and might have obtained at first, any number; but during 
the hot effervescence of opinions in regard to the French revo- 
lution, party spirit succeeded in deterring parents from seek- 
ing that tuition for their children, which was before almost uni- 
versally acknowledged to be an inestimable favour. About the 
year 1798, having conceived much disgust at the political intole- 
rance thus extended to his professional merits, he renounced the 
office of a teacher, in which he had been unremittingly engaged 
for thirty years. He devoted himself with ardour to the care of 
his parish, and is portrayed by his biographers as the very mo- 
del of a faithful village pastor. But the res angusta domi was 
severely felt until it was considerably abated by one of those acts 
of munificence, which are not uncommon in English biography, 
and do honour to a nation wherever they occur. Some of his 
distinguished friends perceived in their visits to Hatton, that the 
scantiness of his finances preyed upon his spirits, though he ut- 
tered no murmurs. A subscription for a perpetual annuity of 
three hundred pounds sterling, was at once opened among them, 
and forthwith filled, and it was punctually paid by the dukes of 
Norfolk and Bedford. Mr. Coke of Holkham tendered to him 
the living of Buckingham, and lord Chedworth another; both of 
which he declined, preferring to remain at Hatton. He accept- 
ed, however, a valuable benefice from Sir Francis Burdett, who 
bestowed it with a delightful grace. ‘‘I am sorry,” wrote the 
generous donor, ‘that it is not in my power to place you in a 
situation which would become you; | mean in the episcopal pa- 
lace of Buckden, but I can bring you very near it; for I have 
the presentation of a rectory, which may soon be worth £270 a 
year, and which is very much at Dr. Parr’s service,” &c. In all 
this there is a noble and enlightened spirit of patronage, enough 
to compensate for the neglect of the government. The reader 
may recollect that the Marquis of Roekingham cancelled a bond 
for ten thousand pounds sterling, due to him by Mr. Burke. 
We can place such instances of bounty to genius and patriotism, 
by the side of those gifts of villas and palaces which are noticed 
in the social annals of Rome. Fortune ere very long smiled 
fully upon Parr. A preferment which Bishop Lowth obtained 
for him in 1788, then regarded as small, proved at the expiration 
of twenty years, by the falling in of leases, and the demand of 
land for canals, an estate of three thousand pounds per annum, 
which made him affluent for nearly the last twenty years of his 
life, and which he turned to the best accounts. The Whig lead- 
ers intended to raise him to a bishoprick, but lost the power by 
delay or miscalculation. 
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It was in 1787 that Parr published his celebrated Latin pre- 
face to Bellendenus de Statu. We need not repeat the his- 
tory of Bellendenus and his .works, but may be expected to 
say something of the composition and purport of the Preface, 
which exalted the author to the first rank of modern latin- 
ists. By a singular conceit, as we would call it, he put forth 
in this form, his opinions on the merits of the chief whig ora- 
tors, and on the principles and measures of their antagonists, 
which he detested. The richest and most magnificent in style, 
of modern Latin compositions, is but a violent party-pamphlet. 
Nothing of the same kind had been invested with like digni- 
_ ty. Fox, Burke, and North, are his 7T’ria Lumina /Anglo- 
rum, whose oratory, maxims, and procedure, he extols to the 
skies. The characters of other leading men of the times are also 
etched in strong and brilliant lines. Indignant and superlative 
invective is heaped on the ministerial government and party. 
High tribute has been paid to the diction and texture of this 
Preface by consummate judges. We shall copy a part of*the 
Bishop of Cloyne’s testimony. ‘‘ We know and have felt the 
elegant latinity of Lowth, and Barford, and Sir William Jones, 
but we have never met with more critical discrimination, with 
bolder variety of phrase, with finer words and with fuller peri- 
ods, than in the composition before us. The scholars on the con- 
tinent, whatever they may think of our politics, will have no 
reason to speak contemptuously of our Latin, after so extraordi- 
nary a specimen of it.”” In the Preface, Dr. Middleton is charg- 
ed with having made, without acknowledgment, in the prepara- 
tion of his Life of Cicero, a very free use of the Treatises of Bel- 
lendenus. The detection of this plagiarism increased the sensa- 
tion which Parr’s classical politics and ‘‘phraseological beauties” 
produced in the literary and political circles. 

We admire nearly as much, his next publication—the Dedi- 
cation and the Preface to the Warburtonian Tracts. It would be 
difficult for us to select any other seventy pages of English prose 
which we should prefer to have written, with regard to all quali- 
ties of transcendant style, poignant irony, and terrible reproba- 
tion. Bishop Hurd was a man of talents, of station, of power; 
but how he dwindles, or withers in the hands of his honest, keen, 
resistless censor! and how even Warburton, Jortin, and Leland 
gather strength and lustre in the same hands! We could wish 
for space to transcribe the characters of those three worthies 
and their writings, as they are traced in the Preface to the 
two Tracts. The panegyric on Johnson, too, is in the noblest 
strain. At this distance of time, we can almost sympathize 
with Hurd as he perused the address—‘‘ Your critical writ- 
ings, my Lord, have, by few scholars, been more frequently 
read, or more carefully studied, than by myself. I have * paced 
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it’ like Ifomer’s mules, with many a weary step, through the 
heights and the depths, the obliquities and the asperities, the ar- 
chaisms and the modernisms, the strained analogies and the crook- 
ed anomalies, the rhetorical flourishes and the logical quaintnesses, 
the colloquial familiarities and the oracular solemnities, of your 
most elaborate and peerless style,” &c. Dr. Johnstone scarcely 
exaggerates when he observes that these two productions are 
among the striking monuments of English literature, and that 
there are none of the same extent, from which a richer selection 
of choice phrases, brilliant clauses, bitter allusions, sarcastic turns, 
and happy illustrations could be formed. Hurd attempted no 
defence, and even forbore in his several subsequent works to ad- | 
vert in any mode to the strictures of Parr. 

The Doctor’s personal acquaintance with Johnson began at 
an early period of life. They resembled each other in robust- 
ness of intellect and body, energy and fertility of elocution, over- 
bearing spirit and magisterial tone; but they differed widely in 
political and religious opinions, and were too near each other in 
pretensions, faculties, and manner, to be comfortable or very 
cordial in intercourse. Both were impatient of contradiction, 
intolerant of nonsense, and jealous of prepotency wherever they 
appeared. We infer from the details of their lives, that Parr 
was much more liberal in his judgments and feelings than the 
Litchfield sage; more erudite, more pleasing in his gentler 
moods, and on the whole, much less eins in his sternness, 
stateliness, and various eccentricities. Johnson preceded Parr 
to the grave forty-one years. The Rev. Mr. Field thinks that 
they must have had frequent interviews. Boswell notices one 
of their meetings at the house of a Mr. Langton, to whom John- 
son said on leaving him—“ Sir, I am obliged to you for hav- 
ing asked me this evening. Parr is a fair man. I do not know 
when I have had an occasion of such free controversy.’’ He 
used to exclaim—‘ what pity that such a man and such a scho- 
lar should be a whig!”?” When Parr read Boswell’s account, he 
vehemently said—* I remember that interview well—I gave him 
no quarter. The subject of our dispute was the liberty of the 
press. Whilst he was arguing, I observed that he stamped. Upon 
this, I stamped. Dr. Johnson asked—why did you stamp, Dr. 
Parr? I replied—because you stamped, and I was resolved not 
to give you the advantage even of a stamp in the argument.”’ 
The pun constitutes the merit of the reply. Miss Seward admits 
that Parr was the equal of Johnson in oral discussion. Parr 
wrote the Latin inscription for Johnson’s monument in St. 
Paul’s cathedral, and purposed to write his life. He called him 
‘*an admirable scholar, who would have had a high reputation 
for mere learning, if his reputation for intellect and eloquence 
had not overshadowed it; if the classical scholar had not been 
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forgotten in the great original contributor to the literature of his 
country.” Mr. Field draws the following parallel:— 


** As to personal resemblance—this probably consisted chiefly in size and 
figure, though somewhat perhaps also in the air and attitude, and a little too in 
the bold contour and oblique position of the head ; but not at all in the features 
or the expression of the face. Dr. Johnson is said to have had a cast of counte- 
nance like that of an ancient statue, yet it has always been described as peculiarly 
hard and rugged ; uncouthly marked with scars and cramps; almost constantly 
shaded with gloom, or soured with ill humour; even to the view of familiar ac- 
quaintances, displeasing ; and to the eye of the stranger, strongly repulsive. 
Bat, in Dr. Parr, the features of countenance, though somewhat broad and 
harsh, were yet upon the whole agrecable ; and the general expression, espe- 
cially that of his fine gray eyes, thickly overshaded with bushy eyebrows, whilst 
indicating the energy of powerful intellect, exhibited at the same time much of 
the soft serenity, and the smiling complacency, which a mind at ease with itself, 
and a spirit glowing with the warm feelings of benevolence, seldom fail to im- 
part. It was only when he was annoyed by rude intrusion, or when provoked by 
unreasonable opposition, that his countenance assumed the look of stern severity, 
or the scowl of angry displeasure, which has been sometimes represented as its 
natural or usual character. 

“With respect to the second great point of comparison—beyond all doubt 
the praise of superiority is due to Dr. Johnson, in natige force and de mp vigour 
of intellect ; and the still higher praise of greater and more successful exertions, 
directed to the entertainment and instruction of mankind, in all the most pleasing, 
élegant, and useful departments of literature. But it must be admitted, on the 
other hand, that for various, extensive, accurate, and profound erudition, Dr. 
Parr is entitled to claim the precedence ; and instead of a comparison, an almost 
perfect contrast might be drawn, between the low superstition, the weak preju- 
dices, and the contemptible bigotry, by which the mind of the former was nar- 
rowed and degraded, and the large and enlightened views, and the just and 
generous sentiments, by which the mind of the latter was expanded and exalted. 

** If it be thought that in both these great men there was too much impetuosity 
and irritability of temper, and if it be said that both were too dictatorial in de- 
livering their opinions, and too impatient in bearing contradiction from others ; 
yet it must be acknowledged, that nothing could be more opposite than the 
petulance, the moroseness, the intolerance, the arrogance, sometimes approach- 
ing to insolence, so frequent in Johnson, and the cheerfulness, the sprightliness, 
the good humour, the kind and courteous manners so habitual in Parr. It is 
probable that Johnson was feared more than he was loved, even by his intimate 
friends ; it is certain that Parr possessed, in a wonderful degree, the power of 
attracting to himself the hearts of others; and of blending with the respect 
which his talents and acquirements commanded, a large portion of that affec- 
tionate regard, which pleasing and amiable qualities only can inspire. Jobnson 
has been characterized as a ‘ tremendous companion;’ but Parr may be truly de- 
scribed as a kind, condescending, engaging associate, in whose presence every 
one felt himself easy and happy ; whose displeasure nothing could seriously pro- 
voke but conceited ignorance, and intolerant bigotry.” 


We have already intimated that Parr incurred popular odium 
by his polities, in the first years of the French Revolution. Close- 
ly allied with Fox and Sheridan, he shared in their bad fame, 
and he was as bold and forward as they were in the manifestation 
of Jacobin sentiments, then so called. One of his favourite toasts 
in reference to the suspension of the Habeas Corpus, was—Qui 
suspenderunt, suspendantur. At a public dinner, when sum- 
moned to drink Church and King, the text of a party, he pe- 
remptorily declined; but being again imperatively pressed, he 
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rose and with ‘‘ deep toned energy of voice,’’? answered—*‘ I am 
compelled to drink to the toast from the chair; but I shall do so 
with my own comment, Well, then, gentlemen, Church and 
King. Once it was the toast of Jacobites; now it is the yell of 
incendiaries. It means a church without the gospel, and a king 
above the law.”? This was the period of the Birmingham riots, 
in which Dr. Priestley’s mansion, library, and furniture were 
burnt by the mob. Parr’s house was threatened by the same 
incendiaries, and he suffered much loss and inconvenience by 
the removal of his library, which it was thought advisable to 
place at once beyond the reach of the barbarians. Nothing daunt- 
ed, he spoke and wrote vehemently against the rioters, and the 
, ia cd by which they seemed to be encouraged. Two ad- 

resses occasioned by these events, and embracing the chief po- 
litical topics of the era, are among the best of his literary off- 
spring ; we mean, ‘* The Sequel,” and the ‘‘ Serious Address to 
the Dissenters of Birmingham.”? We are tempted to make three 
short quotations,—the reference to his own perilous situation, 
and the sketches of Priestley and Paine. 


**In what age, or in what country, do I live? Whither, as an unoffending citi- 
zen, shall I flee, for the protection of the laws? And where, asa diligent and 
faithful teacher of Christianity, shall I look for its salutary influence, even amongst 
those who make their boast of being its most zealous defenders? O superbiam 
inauditam ! Alios in facinore gloriari, aliis ne dolere quidem impunité licere! But 
the ways of Providence are unsearchable; and among all the anomalies which baffle 
conjecture and afflict sensibility in the moral world, the follies, the fickleness, and 
the passions of man are the most inexplicable and the most deplorable. He is a 
tyrant, in defence of liberty. He is a plunderer, in support of law. He is an op- 
pressor, for the honour of government. He is a savage, in the very bosom of 
society. He becomes the unrelenting persecutor of his species, for the imaginary 
glory of his God.” 

**Let Dr. Priestley be confuted, where he is mistaken. Let him be exposed, 
where he is superficial. Let him be repressed, where he is dogmatical. Let him 
be rebuked, where he is censorious. But let not his attainments be decried, be- 
cause they are numerous, almost without a parallel. Let not his talents be ridi- 
culed, because they are superlatively great. Let not his morals be vilified, be- 
cause they are correct without austerity, and-exemplary without ostentation ; 
because they present, even to common observers, the innocence of a hermit and 
the simplicity of a patriarch ; and mein nr wn, eye will at once dis- 
cover in them the deep-fixed root of virtuous principle, the solid trunk of 
virtuous habit.” 

‘I recognise, in Mr. Paine, a mind, not disciplined by early education, nor 
softened and refined by various and extensive intercourse with the world, nor 
enlarged by the know which books supply; but endued by nature with 

t vigour, and strengthened by long and intense habits of reflection. Acute 

appears to me, but not comprehensive; and bold, but not profound. Of man, 

in his general nature, he seems only to have grasped a part; of man, as distin- 

ished by local and temporary circumstances, his views are indistinct and con- 

fined. His notions of government are, therefore, too partial for theory, and too 

novel for practice; and under a fair semblance of simplicity, conceal a mass of 
most dangerous errors.” 


The intense concern and prominent share which Parr took in 
party politics, were incongruous with his ministry, and unlucky 
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for the generations to whom he might have bequeathed more valu- 
able legacies, if his thoughts and exertions had been confined with- 
in the proper sphere. His truly Ciceronian latin would have been 
employed less fantastically, upon materials less perishable, than 
in the Preface to Bellendenus; and his ethical wisdom and mastery 
of English style exercised with more comprehensive and lasting 
influence than they are in his disquisitions on the claims, the 
measures, and attributes of Whigs and Tories. His fierce zeal 
earried him to elections, and involved him in every canvass for 
which effort was possible. He spared neither time, trouble, nor 
expense, when Fox and his party could be served, or the Cory- 
pheus eulogized and flattered. It is mortifying to contemplate 
the nnetele of such a man as Parr, a colossal critic, moralist, 
and writer, superior in his means of benefiting mankind and ag- 
grandizing his own name, to any of the politicians except Burke, 
yet incessantly occupied with the glorification and advancement 
of Charles James Fox and Richard Brinsley Sheridan ; and after 
all, incapable of altering or affecting the final and general esti- 
mate of their characters and achievement§. The world will not 
adopt in any case, the magnifying lens or emblazoning rhetoric of 
infatuated votaries, when the page of sober history lies open, 
from which objects are reflected in their strict dimensions and 
true colours. According to Mr. Field, Parr spent a large portion 
of his private hours in meditating and commenting on public occur- 
rences, in studying and interpreting the aspects of the political 
horizon; and he maintained a most extensive correspondence with 
men of all parties, in order to infuse and diffuse his opinions. The 
degree of chagrin or disquietude which he idly inflicted on him- 
self, may be judged of by the following sentences of one of his 
letters to Mr. Roscoe. ‘* My peace of mind has been for some 
months quite destroyed. There lay before me a choice of evils; 
and after the partition conspiracy at Vienna, followed up by pro- 
clamations worthy of Sylla, I decided for Napoleon. My friend, 
in these troublous times we look about for consolation ; and I have 
found a small portion of it in the possible suspension of carnage, 
in the diminution of taxes, and the delay of national bankruptcy.” 

chivalrous zealot, he threw himself, body and soul, into the 
vindication of Queen Caroline, when as a veteran ecclesiastic of 
the established church, he should, we think, have cautiously ab- 
stained from any public espousal of a question so queasy. He 
had enjoyed her acquaintance and confidence in 1814, and then 
frankly expostulated with her on the indiscretion of quitting 
England. When at the death of George III. her name was or- 
dered to be erased from the Liturgy, he entered a protest in the 
prayer book of Hatton Church. On her return to England under 
the gross imputations for which she was tried, a distinguished 
nobleman (probably Earl Grey) sent him an earnest and truly 
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reasonable request to abstain from all interference. Instantly, he 
directed his trunk to be packed, and proceeded to London in the 
character of her undoubting champion, resolute to set at defi- 
anee, in her behalf, ‘‘the invectives of party seribblers, the 
taunts of courtiers, and the frowns of nobles and princes.” 

He was greeted with much honour and thankfulness by her 
| impeached Majesty, placed at the head of her list of chaplains, 
and admitted into the number of her most favoured advisers. 
Her answers to addresses, which excited much admiration, were 
attributed to his pen, though they were written in fact by another 
clergyman—the Rev. Robert Fellowes—whom he recommended 
for that function. The famous Letter to the King, composed for 
her by an unknown hand, was censured by Parr, in her pre- 
sence, so offensively to her spirit, that she significantly inquired 
whether he was not about to return to his parochial duties. He 
was not so callous or blind a Quixote, as to be insensible to this hint. 
He withdrew from Her Majesty’s ‘little court,’’ but not from her 
hallowed cause. Pending the Bill of Pains and Penalties, he 
conned the evidence With intense anxiety, and incessantly sup- 
plied her counsellors with topics and arguments for her defence 
and government. As soon as he was informed that she had re- 
solved to attend the Coronation, he endeavoured to dissuade her, 
in an eloquent and kind remonstrance. He finally conceded that 
she had, in some few instances, ‘‘ turned aside from the sober 
austerities and strict decorums of an English matron,” yet he con- 
tinued to regard her as a victim comparatively innocent, and to 
extol her personal merits and attractions. In his last will, he be- 
queathed rings to three individuals,—Lord and Lady Hood, and 
Lady Hamilton,—for ‘their discriminating judgment and heroic 
fidelity in the cause of their most — queen.”” The Doctor 
served, during this extraordinary drama, as a capital mark for 
the writers and other caricaturists who were enlisted with the 
king and ministry. That he ought not to have ascended the stage, 
or even entered the prompter’s recess, every reflecting person 
must admit; but making due allowance for the political stimulus 
always active in his bosom, we should still award him the credit 
of honest persuasion and generous enthusiasm. e 

Parr, as a politician, saw far into futurity, and in respect to the 
French Revolution, distinctly predicted the ulterior advantages 
which have been already secured in France and some other parts of 
the European continent. As he idolized Fox when living, so he at- 
tempted to canonize him when dead. His fervid admiration and 
party spleen generated the two anomalous or strange volumes 
entitled, ‘‘ Characters of the late Charles James Fox, by Philopa- 
tris Varvicencis’’ —a compilation of extravagant eulogies, with an 
appendix of notes upon notes thrice as bulky as thetext. ‘* Phi- 
lopatris,” says: Dr. Johnstone, ‘is not a life of Mr. Fox; it is 
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the home of learning to political talent—and also a disquisition 
on several important topics of jurisprudence and history, and it 
is full of the best sentiments in the best language of the age. The 
whole of the great note on criminal law is a body of light.”” This 
note occupies more than two hundred pages. The philosophy 
and the learning of the subject are there—the voice of every au- 
thority, every suggestion of policy, and every lesson of experi- 
ence,—all animated by a glowing spirit of benevolence and en- 
toreed with characteristic vigour and dignity of expression. 
Parr’s object was the reformation of the Penal Code upon prin- 
ciples of equity, humanity and security; an object which has not 
yet been compassed in England. How beautiful the following 
recommendation of mild rule ! 


‘* Lenity, which in private persons may sometimes be imputed to indolence, 
or to vanity, or to imbecility of character, when found in governments is rarely 
appreciated below its intrinsic merit. In this land of freedom and civilization, it 
would not be confounded with that license which good nature, conspiring with 
policy, induced Julius Czsar to tolerate among a eo wge ‘qui nec totam servitu- 
tem pati poterant, nec totam libertatem,’ and which the regni novitas, did not per- 
mit his crafty successor to check suddenly and entirely. With the highest ad- 
vantage to our rulers, it might be compared with those capricious and cruel 
restraints which some later Roman Emperors imposed upon the speeches and 
the writings of their subjects. O my friend! this celestial virtue brings with 
it blessings innumerable and inestimable. It sooths the unquiet, and charms 
the benevolent,—it is welcomed as an appeal to the good sense and the grati- 
tude of mankind, rather than their fears—it calls forth our admiration, reverence, 
and affection,—it binds our judgments and our hearts to the seat of justice, and 
the throne of majesty,—it is ascribed to conscious integrity reposing on its own 
substantial worth, and conscious strength, dtsdaining alike to seek and accept any 
foreign succour.” 


The sermon by which Parr is most widely known, is that 
which he delivered in 1800, in London, before the Lord Mayor 
and the governors of the various charitable institutions of the 
metropolis, and which bears the name of Hospital or Spital. It 
is composed chiefly of the ablest strictures on Godwin’s doc- 
trines, which he refutes as a profound metaphysician and prac- 
tical philanthropist. He published it with notes, showing a 
thorough, familiar acquaintance with the metaphysical and ethi- 
eal writers of both ancient and modern times. The notes fill 
upwards of two hundred closely printed pages, five or six times 
as many as the sermon; but they are of the most nutritive 
quality. The 76th and 84th are essays sufficient of themselves 
to give an enviable reputation. Like several of his other pro- 
ductions, they imply powers and attainments that signify the 
best condition, perhaps, of which the human understanding is 
susceptible. Dugald Stewart wrote to him—*‘ Your sermon, lu- 
minous as it is in its principles, and pathetic in its practical ap- 
plication, has scarcely instructed and delighted me more than 
the philosophical erudition and discriminating criticism display- 
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ed in your notes.» Godwin addressed a letter of complaint to 
Parr, respecting the severity of his strictures ; to which the Doc- 
tor sent a reply, that the author of the Enquirer must have wish- 
ed he had never provoked. It is inserted in Johnstone’s vo- 
lume of Memoirs, and conveys the feelings of one who, though 
he sided with whigs and lived amicably with unitarians, yet 
would lend no countenance to the sophists waging war on the 
whole scheme of Christianity and social order. 

Before we accompany the Doctor in one of his excursions to 
London, and a trip to Edinburgh, after he had reached the pin- 
nacle of fame, we shall collect from the books and magazines 
before us, some information of his personal habits, and some 
anecdotes of his social life, which sensibly contributed to his 
notoriety. He rose early even in his old age, and at once 
‘*throwing carelessly round him his clothes, which were not 
uncommonly of uncouth shape and coarse texture, well worn 
and well patched,”’ he took his seat in his library, and employed 
himself in reading or writing. He seldom refused morning vi- 
siters, but received them in the midst of his labours, ‘‘ totally 
careless, or hardly conscious of his grotesque appearance.”’ As 
soon as he woke, he filled his pipe, and laid it down only at in- 
tervals during the day. He applied himself several, and often 


many hours in each twenty-four, to severe study, and though he 


read chiefly the great writers, ancient and modern, he did not 
disdain the periodical and other publications of the passing times. 
He dictated or indited letters imnumerable, replete with learning, 
pleasantry, reproof, praise, or counsel, according to circumstances: 
and all most happily framed. We find that portion of his cor- 
respondence, which Dr. Johnstone has selected, uniformly ex- 
cellent. He used to delight in dosing super-zealous theologians 
and intolerant controversialists with ‘‘ intellectual physic, pre- 
pared in his shop, and prescribed by reason and scripture.” His 
chief exercise was the equestrian, and he is described as “movy- 
ing slowly along on his steed, wrapped in an old blue cloak, 
with coarse worsted stockings, and one rusty spur; his head co- 
vered with a huge cauliflower wig, and a small cocked hat over- 
topping all—his servant aya him about a dozen yards either 
on foot or horseback.’’ In the latter years of his life, he kept 
his coach, in which he journeyed in state, drawn by four horses. 
He bade defiance to “frost, rain, wind, and heat,’’ but was mor- 
bidly apprehensive of snow, which he called his “ inveterate and 
invincible enemy.”’ 

From his boyhood he was extravagantly fond of bells. He 
took great delight in ringing them, and exploring their history. 
He traced them from their first introduction into the Christian 
ehurch, about the sixth century, and investigated the various 
uses, rational or superstitious. to which they were applied. Per- 
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sons, says Mr. Field, who mentioned the subject in conversation, 
were surprised to witness the ease and accuracy with which, in 
answer to a sudden inquiry, he could tell the number, weight, 
names, and qualities of nearly all the principal bells in Europe. 
He wrote to Roscoe about his superior knowledge in casting them. 
When he installed a new set, it was with peculiar rites. He pro- 
fessed great love for ceremonies in general, which are not gaudy 
nor burdensome; which have no connexion with doubtful or unpro- 
fitable controversies ; which captivate the senses, and inspire com- 
mon observers with pious warmth, or at least a sense of decorum. 

His nature was social and jovial. He loved to be surrounded 
by his family and friends in the evening, and to spend some 
hours every day at the dinner table, after he ceased to keep 
school. He had a strong relish for good cheer, and ate almost 
as voraciously or heartily as Johnson. He could seldom be pre- 
vailed upon to sit at a board where there was salmon or cheese. 
When he received company at home, or dined abroad, he put on 
a well powdered wig, and wore his band and cassock. On ex- 
traordinary occasions, he was arrayed in a full dress suit of black 
velvet, of the antique fashion. He drank wine “copiously but 
not profusely”’ at dinner; and then came the pipe, with which 
he could never dispense. He claimed in all companies his pri- 
vilege of smoking: ‘‘ no pipe, no Parr” being his known device 
or condition. Ladies of the highest station submitted to the 
office of lighting his tube; he often exacted this service of the 
youngest and most beautiful, and boasted of their acquiescence 
as an homage paid by rank and loveliness to learning and reli- 
gion. The Prince of Wales (the present king) insisted upon his 
smoking as usual, when he feasted at Carlton house; the Duke 
of Sussex, whose mansion he frequented, smoked with him to 
enjoy the more of his magnificent talk. We subjoin one of the 
anecdotes belonging to this head. 


“A lady by whom he had been hospitably entertained, refused to allow him 
the indulgence of his pipe. In vain he pleaded, that such indulgence had ak 
ways been granted, even in the mansions of the highest nobility, and even in 
the presence and in the palace of his sovereign. ‘Madam,’ said Dr. Parr to 
the lady, who still remained inexorable, ‘you must give me leave to tell you, 
you are the greatest—’ whilst she, fearful of what might follow, earnestly inter- 
posed, and begged that he would express no rudeness. ‘ Madam,’ resumed Dr. 
Parr, speaking loud, and looking stern, ‘1 must take leave to tell you—you are 
the greatest—tobacco-stopper in England.’ This sally produced a loud laugh ; 
and having enjoyed the effects of his wit, he found himself obliged to retire, in 


order to enjoy the pleasures of his pipe.” 

He occasionally played cards in the evening—whist in prefer- 
ence—and only for a nominal stake. He entertained a high 
opinion of his own skill in the game, which rendered him the 
more impatient of discomfiture, particularly when he ascribed it 
to the blunders of a partner. Being engaged at a rubber, in which 
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he was unequally paired, he was asked by a lady how the game 
went—* Pretty well, madam” he replied, ‘‘ considering that I 
have three adversaries.”? Dr. Johnstone cites it as one of his 
peculiarities of habit, that he opened the windows of the dining 
room for air in whatever weather, to the great annoyance of fe- 
males, and other delicate persons; and his biographer honestly 
adds, that when he was thwarted or attacked, or in company with 
those he disliked or suspected, ‘‘he certainly had the power of 
being most exquisitely disagreeable.’”? The similar power of 
Johnson was much more frequently manifested. We should 
have been willing to concede any terms to either of them, for the 
chance of hearing the grand roar of the lion—we could have par- 
doned the nodosities of the oak, for the sake of its strength and 
majesty—the contortions of the sibyl, for the glow of the inspi- 
ration. It happened generally, when Parr was harsh, acrimo- 
nious, or violent, that he was provoked by impertinence, affecta- 
tion, or obliquity. We shall proceed to group a few of the scat- 
tered instances of his caustic rebukes. 


** Ata public dinner in Liverpool, a gentleman, more distinguished for his 
worth than for his courtesy and politeness, cried out to him from one end of the 
table to the other, ‘I hope, Dr. Parr, that you have given up that abominable 
system of flogging which you were formerly so fond of.” Parr did not choose to 
hear him; upon which he, in a still louder tone, repeated the remark, and insist- 
ed on being informed of his opinion on discipline, and whether he did not think 
it a good thing. Parr then put down his pipe, and solemnly addressing Dr. C., 
said, ‘ Yes, sir, I do think discipline a good thing ; for it is discipline that makes 
the soldier, it is discipline that makes the scholar, it is discipline that makes the 
gentleman,—and, sir, it is the want of discipline that made P o%4 what you are.’ ” 

** To a young man, by whom he had been much annoyed, he said, ‘Sir, your 
tongue goes to work before your brain; and when your brain does work, it gene- 
rates nothing but error and absurdity.’ To another, who was one of bold and for- 
ward, but ill-supported pretensions, he said, ‘ B—, you have read Jittle—thought 
less—and know nothing.’ ” 

** It happened in a large company that the question was proposed to him, and 
urgently Paes upon him, why he had not published more ’—or something more 
) worthy of his fame? The expressions of surprise and regret, which went round 
: the company, he bore with perfect good humour ; till at length a young scholar, 
jestingly, perhaps, but somewhat pertly, called to him—* Suppose, Dr. Parr, you 
and I were to write a book together ?”—* Young man,’ he replied, ‘if all were 
to be written in that book which I do know, and which you do not know, it 
would be a very large book indeed!’ ” 

‘Even ladies were not spared who incurred his displeasure, either by perti- 
| nacious adherence to the wrong in opinion, or by deficiency of attention to the 
; right and the amiable in conduct. Toone, who had violated, as he thought, some 

of the little rules of propriety, he said—* Madam, your father was a gentleman, 
: and I thought that his daughter might have been a lady.’ To another, who had 
held out in argument against him, not very powerfully, and rather too perse- 
veringly, and who had closed the debate by saying—‘ Well! Dr. Parr, | still 
maintain my opinion.’ He replied—*‘ Madam, you may, if you please, retain your 
; 
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opinion, but you cannot maintain it.’ To another, who had also ventured to op- 
pose him, with more warmth of temper than cogency of reasoning, and who af- 
terwards apologized for herself, by saying—‘ that it is the privilege of women 
to talk nonsense.’—*‘ No, madam,’ replied Dr. Parr, ‘it is not their privilege, but 
their infirmity. Ducks would walk if they could; but nature suffers them only . 
to waddle.’ ” ‘ 
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“Once being in company with a young man of noble family, of much kind- 
ness of temper, and excellence of general character, but who had suffered him- 
self, in an unguarded moment, to indulge his pleasantry at the expense of his 
better feelings, and had proposed to him, with an air of levity, the question— 
‘ Whether he thought the cross on the back of the ass was really occasioned by 
our Saviour’s riding on that animal into Jerusalem?’—Dr. Parr instantly replied, 
with knit brow and raised voice—‘ Mr. S. D., it would be wellif you had a little 
more of the cross, and a little less of the ass!’ ” : 

** Some years ago, Dr. Parr was passing a few days with an old pupil, an emi- 
nent barrister, at his house in Staffordshire, when it happened that another visit- 
ing inmate was the celebrated H. C., Esq. a brother barrister. One day, a large 
company were invited to dinner, consisting, amongst others, of several neigh- 
bouring clergymen ; of whom one was fresh from college, just initiated into holy 
orders, and strangely ignorant, or strangely forgetful of the little proprieties 
which regulate social intercourse, at least in the higher circles. This young eccle- 
siastic, whether conceitedly, for the purpose of display, or unseasonably, if with 
a view of gaining information, proposed to Dr. Parr question after question, on 
subjects of theology, much to the offence of the great divine, who exceedingly 
disliked the introduction of such topics in mixed companies, at festival enter- 
tainments. Not, however, deterred by the evident displeasure with which his 
questions were received, or rather repulsed, he still persisted ; and among other 
inquiries, pressed, with peculiar earnestness, for an answer to the following:— 
*‘ Whether Mahomet hal atte seen the Christian Scriptures?” ‘Sir,’ answered 
Dr. Parr, coldly and tauntingly, ‘I have not the pleasure of Mahomet’s acquaint- 
ance.’—* But,’ resumed the querist, ‘Dr. Parr, do you think that Mahomet had 
seen only a false gospel, and the epistle falsely ascribed to Barnabas”—* Sir, I 
have not the honour of knowing Mr. Barnabas either,’ replied Dr. Parr, with in- 
creased sternness of accent and manner. But, nothing daunted even by this re- 
buff, the young inquisitive returned once more to the charge:—* Excuse me, Dr. 
Parr; but let me ask you, do you think that Mahomet had ever seen a true gos- 
pel or not”—* Sir,’ answered Dr. Parr, greatly irritated, ‘if you will draw my 
teeth, why, then, to save my dinner, i must say that I think Mahomet had never 
seen a /rue gospel.’—* And, pray,’ said Mr. C., who had been looking on, watch- 
ing, perhaps, with a little spiteful pleasure, the old lion vexed and chafed by the 
teazing buzz of the insect, calling out from the corner of the table where he sat— 
* And, pray, Dr. Parr, did you ever see a true gospel” Unprepared for this 
new and sudden attack, Dr. Parr seemed for a moment confounded; and the 
attention of the whole company was anxiously directed towards him. But soon 
recovering himself, and rising from his seat, with an imposing air of dignity, and 
with a commanding voice of authority, he spoke thus:—‘H. U., if you had ever 
seen a true gospel, you could not have understood the learned language in which 
it was written; and if you had seen that true gospel, and could have understood 
that learned language, you could not have comprehended the sublime character 
it delineates, or the pure morals it inculcates; and if you could have read that 
true gospel, and comprehended that sublime character, and those pure morals, 
yet, to shelter your own bad propensities and habits, you would have struggled 
hard to prove the character a fiction, and the morals a talsehood.’ ” 

“Dr. Parr, who respected the patriotism, and pitied the fate of the unfor- 
tunate O’Coighley, was, soon after his execution, in company with a young 
barrister, a native of Scotland, who had greatly distinguished himself by his 
powerful writings in favour of civil and religious liberty. At that time, however, 
he was suspected of the intention of immolating his principles on the shrine of 
his ambition; though whatever may have been his temporary errors and incon- 
sistencies, an admiring and grateful nation will acknowledge, that, by a splendid 
course of public services, he has since nobly redeemed them. In the course of 
conversation, this gentleman had observed, that O’Coighley richly deserved his 
fate, since it was impossible to conceive of a greater scoundrel. ‘ By no means, 
sir,’ said Dr. Parr; ‘for it is very possible to conceive of a greater scoundrel. He 
was an Irishman—he might have been a Scotchman; he was a priest—he might 


have been a lawyer; he was a traitor—he might have been an apostate!’ ” 


Parr was a welcome guest in the palaces of dukes and at the 
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seats of most of the ancient whig families. He passed frequent- 
ly from Arundel Castle to Holkham, to banquet, smoke and de- 
claim in the midst of brilliant circles. On his visits to London 
he resided in lodgings. He dined out every day with some pub- 
lic or private party, but usually remained within, until a late 
hour in the afternoon, receiving a constant succession of distin- 
guished visiters—holding a levee, which a stranger might have 
supposed to be that of a minister of state, or a foreign prince. 
‘“‘] am overwhelmed,” he says in one of his letters, dated London 
1813, ‘‘with dukes, bishops, lords, ladies, baronets, and scho- 
lars.” His morning dishabille was nearly as negligent and lin- 
sey-wolsey as in his library at Hatton; but, on going into com- 
pany in the evening, he carefully exchanged it for all the pomp 
of the clerical dress. Artists taxed his time and patience for his 
picture or bust, so that his image is sufficiently multiplied. Each 
of his biographers has furnished two engraved portraits of him, 
differing in expression only according to the difference of mood 
and attire. His face corresponds to the effigies in our minds, ad- 
umbrated from his life and works; it is keener and milder than 
that of Johnson. -An admirable likeness was sent to Dugald 
Stewart, who observed—‘‘ To myself it recalls the original so 
very strongly, that I never look at it without being somewhat pro- 
voked that it cannot answer the questions I would wish to put 
to Dr. Parr, were he sitting beside me.’? We shall not enumerate 
the Royal and other Dukes, the Marquesses, Barons, and Ho- 
nourables who emulously loaded the country parson with civili- 
ties. He seems to have been more struck with Lord Byron, 
Mr. Grattan, and Mrs. Opie, than the other ethereal spirits whom 
he encountered in his rounds. Though he employed the ladies 
to light his pipe, his tone and feeling respecting them were of 
the old school of lofty gallantry, accompanied by the modern 
enlargement of theory, as to their aptitudes and performances. 

*¢¢ They are no longer,’ he said, ‘considered as being what the God of heaven 
and earth never intended they should be—a useless incumbrance, or a glittering 
but empty ornament. They are found to be capable both of contributing to our 
convenience, and of refining our pleasures. ‘Their weakness is, therefore, pro- 
tected ; their fine sensibilities become the object of a regard, which is founded 
on principle as well as on affection; and their talents are called forth into public 
notice. Hence the excellence which some of them have displayed in the elegant 
accomplishments of painting, music, and poetry, in the nice discriminations of 
biography, in the broader researches of history, and in moral compositions, where 
the subject is illuminated by the graces of an unaffected and natural eloquence. 
The truth of this assertion will be readily admitted in an age like our own, which 


may boast of an Aikin and a More, a Sheridan and a Stewart, a Brooke and a 
Burney, a Carter and a Montague.’ ” 


We must be permitted to copy the record of a conversation 
with the Prince of Wales, which took place at the Duke of Nor- 
folk’s table in St. James’s Square, in presence of Mr. Fox, Mr. 
Sheridan, Lord Erskine, and a large party of imposing person. 
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ages. It exemplifies the fulness and promptitude of Parr, his 
manly independence of spirit and speech, and his liberality in 
relation to Hurd, whom he had handled so roughly in the Dedi- 
cation and Preface which we have mentioned above. 


“The name of the Archbishop of York (Markham), who was then in ill health, 
having been alluded to, the Prince of Wales observed, ‘I esteem Markham a 
much greater, wiser, and more learned man than Hurd, and a better teacher, and 
you will allow me to be a judge, for they were both my preceptors.’—*‘ Sir,’ said 
Dr. Part, ‘is it your Royal Highness’s pleasure that I should enter upon the topic 
of their comparative merits as a subject of discussion?’ ‘Yes,’ said the Prince.— 
* Then, sir,’ said Dr. Parr, ‘1 differ entirely from your Royal Highness in opinion.’ 
—‘ As I knew them both so intimately,’ replied the Prince, ‘you will not deny 
that I had the power of more accurately appreciating their respective merits 
than you can have had. In their manner of teaching you may judge of my esti- 
mation of Markham’s superiority,—his natural dignity and authority, compared 
with the Bishop of Worcester’s smoothness and softness, and I now add, with 
proper submission to your authority on such a subject, his experience as a school- 
master, and his better scholarship.’—*‘ Sir,’ said Parr, ‘ your Royal Highness be- 
gan this conversation, and if you permit it to go on, must tolerate a very differ 
ent inference.’—‘ Go on,’ said the Prince, ‘I declare that Markham understood 
Greek better than Hurd; for when I read Homer, and hesitated about a word, 
Markham immediately explained it, and then we went on; but when I hesitated 
with Hurd, be always referred me to the Dictionary; I therefore conclude, he 
wanted to be informed himself.’ Sir,’ replied Parr, ‘I venture to differ from 
your Royal Highness’s conclusion. 1 am myself a schoolmaster, and I think that 
Dr. Hurd pursued the right method, and that Dr. Markham failed in his duty. 
Hurd desired your Royal Highness to find the word in the Lexicon, not because 
he did not know it, but because he wished you to find by search, and learn it 
thoroughly. Dr. Hurd was not eminent as a scholar, but it is not likely that he 
would have presumed to teach your Royal Highness without knowing the lesson 
himself.’—‘ Have you not changed your opinion of Dr. Hurd,’ exclaimed the 
Prince, ‘1 have read a work in which you attacked him fiercely.’—* Yes, sir, I 
attacked him on one point, which I thought important to letters, and I summon- 
ed the whole force of my mind, and took every possible pains to do it well, for I 
consider Hurd to be a great man. He is celebrated as such by foreign critics, 
who appreciate justly his wonderful acuteness, sagacity, and dexterity in doing 
what he has done with so small a stock of learning. There is no comparison, in 
my opinion, between Markham and Hurd as men of talents. Markham was a 
pompous schoolmaster.—Hurd was a stiff and cold, but correct gentleman. 
Markham was at the head of a great school, then of a great college, and finally 
became an Archbishop. In all these stations he had trumpeters of his fame, who 
called him great, though he published one Concio only, which has already sunk 
into oblivion. From a farm-house and a village school, Hurd emerged the friend 
of Gray, and a circle of distinguished men. While Fellow of a small college, he 
sent out works praised by foreign critics, and not despised by our own scholars. 
He enriched his understanding by study, and sent from the obscurity of a coun- 
try village, a book, sir, which your royal father is said to have declared made him 
a Bishop. He made himself unpopular in his own profession, by the defence of 
a fantastical system. He has decryers—he had no trumpeters; he was great in 
and by himself; and perhaps, sir, a portion of that power and adroitness you 
have manifested in this debate, might have been owing to him.’ ” 


In 1819, Doctor Parr paid his visit to Scotland, without a 
Boswell, and both went and returned with different dispositions 
and impressions from those of his predecessor, Johnson. The 
optimates of Edinburgh weleomed him as became his deserts 
and their reputatiou.. ‘It was ever delightful to him,” says 
Mr. Field, “to talk of the days of intense intellectual gratifica- 
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tion which he passed at Edinburgh, and he seemed to entertain 
a higher opinion, if possible, than before, of the literary men 
who so well supported in their time, the honour reflected on their 
country by the fame of Hume, Robertson, Smith, Blair, and 
others. He often spoke with admiration of their great intellec- 
tual powers; or as he expressed it, their confounded strong 
heads.”” The chief of his literary friends at Edinburgh was 
Dugald Stewart, and with him he passed some time as his guest 
at Kinneil House. To judge from Stewart’s letters, Parr not 
only won the homage of the fine understandings of the philoso- 
pher and his accomplished wife, but ingratiated himself with 
their hearts. According to Mr. Field, he did not admit or 
approve the system of mental philosophy which Stewart had 
embraced—he admired the researches of Hartley, and held the 
‘Observations on Man”’ in the highest estimation. He desig- 
nated, too, as invaluable, Brown’s ‘‘ Lectures on the Philosophy 
of the Mind.” Professor Dalzel became one of his chief fa- 
vourites. He ascribed superlative merit to the professor’s Col- 
lectanea, and passed encomiums on his latinity. He was on- 
by once or twice in the company of Sir Walter Scott, whom 
he rather avoided, because he conceived him to be a political 
Proteus. We presume that this conception or prejudice had its 
influence on his literary judgment, for he much undervalued 
both the poetry and prose of the Author of Waverley, and pro- 
nounced sentence upon his fame as more brilliant than solid, in 
fact, a mere meteor. To Dugald Stewart, Parr transmitted a 
tract of more than one hundred pages, with thirty or forty notes, 
on the Sublime, to be introduced into the Professor’s work on 
the Philosophy of the Mind. Stewart wished to publish it sepa- 
rately, on account of its magnitude and value ; but it remains in 
manuscript for some enlarged edition of the Doctor’s works. His 
executors consider it as a treasure of metaphysical thought and 
erudition. 

Several chapters of the Memoirs are allotted to the domestic 
affairs of the Scholar. We shall speak of them as succinctly as 
possible. He had two daughters, of whom he lost the youngest 
in 1805. The other died in 1810, and left several children. 
Both were women of the most estimable qualities, and fondly 
beloved by the father. Within the space of three months, he 
followed to the grave his wife, a daughter, and a grandchild. In 
regard to his wife, she could not have been very bitterly regretted. 
The Reverend Mr. Field confesses that his friend suffered the 
same domestie evils as Socrates, but did not meet them with the 
same command of temper or perfection of patience. In one of 
the Parriana, it is related that the close economy of the lady 
was offensive to the school-boys, and her provincial dialect too 
grating to the ear of the Doctor—that he lamented that he had 
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not paid his addresses to the celebrated Miss Carter, whom he 
might have courted in Greek ; while she did not deign to conceal 
her vexation at having accepted as a partner a queer pedant, in- 
stead of an East-India captain, who might have brought muslins 
and chintzes, The marriage of his eldest daughter was accompa- 
nied by contentions sorely painful, and led to a separation which 
debarred him, for several years, from the society of his grand- 
children. 

He had nearly completed his seventieth year, when he an- 
nounced his intention of entering a second time into the conju- 
gal state. His new spouse was a maiden lady ‘‘ of suitable age,”’ 
who proved in all respects such a helpmate as he wanted. Dr. 
Middleton, who was his family physician for twenty years, 
states, that during this whole period, until 1820, he was never 
called to Parr-himself but twice, and then merely in cases of 
slight indisposition. He adds that his patient’s distemperature, 
whether of body or mind, always gave way to the influence of his 
pipe, ‘‘ which operated like a charm.’’ Early in the year 1820, 
however, he was attacked by violent erysipelas, with obstinate 
fever. When recovered from this serious malady, he returned 
too ineautiously to the luxuries of his table, which his patrician 
admirers, of both sexes, persisted in supplying with game and 
titbits. To the remonstrances of his physician, he always re- 
plied—* For seventy-three years my stomach has never com- 
plained; it knows nothing of your modern doctrine of dyspep- 
sia.”’ His last illness began on the 17th January 1825, and he 
expired on the 6th March following. His sufferings in this in- 
terval were excessive, but he bore them with the most edifying 
fortitude and Christian resignation. Shortly before his death, he 
dictated a letter to the Reverend Samuel Butler, in which he in- 
formed the Archdeacon that he had given ‘‘ minute and plenary 
directions for his funeral,’’ and requested him to preach “a short, 
unadorned funeral sermon ;’’ adding—* say little of me, but be 
sure to say it wed/.’’ He wrote a brief inscription for his tomb, 
ending thus— 

“* Christian Reader ! 
** What doth the Lord require of you but to do justice, to love mercy, to be in 
charity with your neighbours, to reverence your holy Redeemer, 
and to walk humbly with your God?” 

Neither of Parr’s biographers deserves credit for skill in the 
preparation of Memoirs. Their books are most awkwardly com- 
pounded ; stuffed with sketches and panegyrics of others whe 
have no title to the reader’s attention; and swollen too with re- 
petitions and contrarieties. From such a jumble it has not been 
easy to draw out even the imperfect outline or abstract which 
we have presented. We should have committed, in an unpardon- 
able measure, the sin of prolixity, if we had included all the topics 
gustful for ourselves—Parr’s interesting relations with Gerrald. 
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Wakefield, Roscoe, Porson, Romilly, Copleston, Lord Hol- 
land, and Dr. Magee; his peculiar theological opinions and cle- 
rical merits; the complicated and strange affair of the Bamp- 
ton Lectures; his somite critical reviews and controversies, 
and his diseriminative survey of the three learned professions. 
Dr. Johnstone has interspersed with his Memoirs, letters from 
Jones, Fox, Tweddell, Bennet, Copleston, Stewart, Adair, the 
Duke of Sussex, and others, which comprise much curious mat- 
ter. There are two particularly, from Parr himself—one to 
Lord Holland, on the treatment of the Catholics; and the other 
to the Lord Archbishop of Dublin, Dr. Magee, on his sweeping 
charge of illiteracy against the Unitarians—which have a potent 
raciness in every line. Wherever learning and dialectics could 
be auxiliary to freedom and liberality, the thrice armed divine, 
historian and philosopher, leaped into the arena. . He contended 
as a stalworth knight, equipped cap a pié, for American rights, 
the abolition of the slave trade, Catholic emancipation, full en- 
franchisement of the Dissenters, the education of the lower classes, 
and the legitimacy of the constitutionalists on the continent. 
He congratulated himself that he had lived to behold ‘‘the spirit of 
inquiry, of liberty, and improvement, pressing forward into ac- 
tion, in almost every part of the old and new world, and produc- 
ing a vast accumulation of knowledge, virtue, and happiness 
among mankind.’’? His memory was well said to be almost mi- 
raculous; it lost nothing that was ever committed to it ;—he de- 


voured, weekly, “shelves of books,” without seeming to over- 


load his faculties ;—every thing that he read and heard incorpo- 
rated itself with the mass of his intellectual forces, which he 
could bring immediately to bear on every occasion. 

Dr. Johnstone, as one of his executors, promises to send forth 
more of his productions, and especially of his vast correspondence, 
and his “classical morsels,’ in case the present volumes be received 
with favour. We shall rejoice to see a selection made from his 
works, for publication in the United States. If people must eat pa- 
per and drink ink, (to employ one of his favourite figures), in 
order to replenish their intellects, we should much prefer such 
fare,—the substantials and the dainties which he has provided, 
—to the crudities or the corruptions which come to usin most of 
the novels and memoirs that are bred in the London hot-beds. 
What with the fashionable offspring of the prolific military pens, 
the smattering of newfangled physical science which every wri- 
ter of the day must cast into his pages, the emulous rapidity and 
indifference in composing for the press, the indefinite increase of 
loose periodical writing, the acceptance of ponderous dictiona- 
ries ratifying and perpetuating the adulteration of our language 
by the worst provincial idioms, we do not know, or rather we 
fear that we know too well, how soon we shall lose the good 
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old English sterling style, unless an antidote to these banes, like 
the highly finished performances of Parr, be furnished from time 
to time in the shape of a novelty. That towering observer often 
intimated his dread of the mischiefs, which he believed to be 
threatened by the prevalent habit of superficial and desultory 
reading under the imposing name of general knowledge. For 
real sustenance, he looked to the old masters, and to those of his 
contemporaries who appeared as authors, only when matured 
as scholars, and who then composed, as Apelles painted, for 
posterity. 

Not the least curious part of his correspondence, is that 
which relates to his éxquisite nicety in his literary labours, and © 
his minute emendations of his text. He destroyed sheets be- 
cause he perceived that ‘‘three succeeding paragraphs began 
with infinitive moods,” and the word task occurred twice in two 
pages. He observes in one of his ‘‘fidgetty letters about stops 
and syllables’”—as Dr. Johnstone denominates them—*‘I feel 
the anxiety of Addison, who would cancel a sheet to alter a com- 
mon particle ; and it was by this particular care of his words that 
they put forth such beautiful blossoms and such delicious fruits.”? 
His friend Homer, under whose supervision his Preface to Bel- 
lendenus was printed in London, incurred trouble sufficient to 
craze any common brain. Commas, colons, and semicolons, 
were the subjects of many angry epistles. Parr, sensible of his 
tormenting exactions, wrote to his worthy corrector of the press 
—‘* Now, Homer, your patience will be so much exercised, that 
you will be fitted for married life ; and if you have not your re- 
ward in this life by matrimony, you will, after bearing all the 
trials I put in your way, be qualified to contend with Job him- 
self for half the share of his reward in another.”? He had com- 
posed many monumental inscriptions, yet after he was elected to 
write that of Johnson, he read nearly two thousand, not, as he 
says in one of his letters, for the petty drudgery of gleaning scat- 
tered phrases, but for the nobler end of familiarizing his ear, eye, 
and mind, to the general structure of the composition, and the 
proper selection of topics. The tribute to Johnson does not 
exceed fourteen or fifteen lines in the lapidary arrangement. 
Exeeption having been taken to the phrase probabili poetx 
in that inseription, he consulted so many scholars, to justify 
its propriety, that a volume might be made of his letters on 
the point. We are reminded by this question, of the account in 
lulus Gellius, of Pompey’s application to the principal critics 
of Rome concerning the phrases Consul Tertium or Tertio, 
and the decision of Cicero—to whom, as umpire, the choice be- 
tween Tertium and Tertio was finally left—that Pompey should 
use the abbreviation Tert., to avoid the possibility of ineor- 
reetness in a public inscription. In printing his speeches, the 
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late Mr. Canning indulged a solicitude akin to that of Parr ; yet 
the stupendous scholar and the academic orator were the two per- 
sons of their era who might have trusted with most composure or 
least hesitation, in the accuracy and sufficiency of their first ef- 
fusions. But they knew the secret of durability and the efficacy 
of full-wrought excellence. If a contrast were wanted on this 
head, we should adduce some pages of Parr’s Dedication to the 
Tracts, or Preface to the Sequel, or of any one of Canning’s 
— as revised by himself for the last London edition, and 
place by them extracts from Pelham or the Disowned—books 
which are so much lauded in the daily papers. The extravagan- 
cies, blunders, and improprieties of diction in the latter, are 
matched only by the dissoluteness of the morals which are paint- 
ed, and the depravity of the sentiments and doctrines constitut- 
ing that which, by a wretched perversion of language, is called the 
philosophy of this lawless scribble. We do not- require it of 
ephemeral novelists to flounder in the sentences of Johnson or 
Parr,—to mimick the mannerism of lofty and lavish erudition; but 
some correctness of structure, some chasteness of style as well as 
purity of description, may be held indispensable in every work 
ec for the public eye. 

e should be disposed to apologize to our readers for the 
space which we have devoted to Parr, if he had been a merely 
learned and skilful pedagogue, an erudite oddity, an ordinary 
divine, or a simple emendator of Greek and Latin texts. The 
man. whose character and career we have attempted to exhi- 
bit in profile, was a luminary in moral science; a writer who 
has left masterpieces of English as well as Latin and Greek 
prose; a profound theologian, who set the example of the most 
comprehensive and benevolent toleration; a scholar, to whom 
such a scholar and metaphysician as Dr. Copleston wrote, “ if 
there is a person living, qualified to throw light on the structure 
of the Greek and Latin languages, by the aid of philosophical in- 
vestigation, that is yourself ;’’ a personage so distinguished and 
connected, that the list of his eminent correspondents spreads 
over twenty pages in print, and the number of letters on the 
most important topics of literature, which he could collect se- 
veral years before his death, considerably exceeded eight thou- 
sand; a phenomenon looming from an humble sphere, with ec- 
centricities or foibles to provoke ridicule, virtues to command 
reverence, and abilities to excite wonder. He shed additional 
lustre on the calling which Milton and Johnson exercised,—the 
instruction of youth; a calling that should be equal in consideration 
to any other, as it is second to none in refined utility; and which 
the American people particularly may honour, since it has been 
pursued originally by so large a portion of their ablest public men. 








